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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SIXTH EDITION. 


Thb aim of tMs book is to give, in brief compass, an mitline 
of tlie most important principles of ethical doctrine so far as 
these can be understood without a knowledge of Metaphysics. 

The work has been considerably altered since it wp first 
published in 1883 , and most of all in the present edition. I 
have endeavoured to profit by various criticisms that have 
been passed upon it, especially those that were made by Dr. 
G, E. Moore and the late Dean RashdalL Both these writers 
have taken a differ ent, view of the general function of a book 
on Ethics from that which I, in common with a good many 
other ethical writers, have been led to adopt. They have 
both maintained that the object of Ethics is to provide us 
with a complete system of Casuistry; and in this they have 
the support of Professor Laird and some others. I have 
referred to Casuistry at more than one point in the present 
edition; but it may be well to add a few words here. 

The object aimed at by Casuistry appears to me to be a 
quite legitimate one; but, as both the writers to whom I 
have specially referred admit, it is an object that cannot be 
adequately achieved at present. It is concerned with the 
right course of action in particular circumstances of special 
difficulty. It seems to me clear that this can never be done 
with any completeness, chiefly because it would involve the 
knowledge of many other subjects as well as Ethics. 

Ethics, as I conceive it, is concerned with the general nature 
of human conduct and the general conditions that determine 
its rightness or wrongness. There have been different views 
about this; and I believe it to be the business of Ethics to 
'fed.oiit theicotxect view*. Thmis what I have sought to do: 

But to determine what it is right or wrong to do in particular 
circumstances would involve a detailed study of those cirotitm* 
stances. It seems clear, for instance, that we owe some 
animals; ^^hut the right treatment of 
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dogs or horses must be considerably different from the right 
treatment of tigers, scorpions, or mosquitoes. Even ih our 
relations with other human beings there are many difficult 
questions. W© may ask, for instance, whether War or 
Divorce can ever be justified. Most people would probably 
agree that both are greatly to be regretted; but few would 
deny that there are circumstances in which a defensive war 
may be not op^ justified but commended, and in which a 
divorce appears to be the best way out of a difficult situation. 
The general study of the organization of human societies may 
enable us to throw light on such problems. They are properly 
considered in treatises on social and political theory — I have 
m^^elf ventured to say something about them in a book of that 
kind. The consideration of tibie proper treatment of wild 
) : animals and noxious insects belongs, I thijok, mainly to books 
on natural history. 

. j It might be possible, however, to write a general treatise on 
I ; ! all the special problems that arise in the oomplicated circnm- 
1 stances of human life. One might inquire, for instance, what 
/ • it would be right for a person to do if he were stranded on a 

I desert island, or, as Boswell once suggested to Dr. Johnson, 

T ' 1 if he were shut up alone with a baby; but it does not appear 
: ' , , to me that a general theory of Ethics can be expected to deal 
' witffi such questions. It is concerned simply with the general 
. grounds for the distinction between right and wrong; and this 
' has not been found to be an altogether easy problem. 

! It has seemed necessary, in dealing with this problem, to 
make some reference to questions that belong more properly 
to Psychology and Sociology, such as those connected with the 
doctrines of the behaviourists and the psycho-analysts. In 
, ; dealing with these, I have endeavoured to consult the best 
authorities. 

; ; ' In writing some of the earlier editians of this book I received 

many valuable suggestions from the late Mrs. Gilliland 
Husband, for which I still feel deeply grateful. I have also 
‘ ; derived useful suggestions from Professor 6 . P. Stout, author 

of the well known and very admirable Manual of Psychology, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE SCOPE OE ETHICS. 

1. Definition of EtMcs. — ^Ethics may be defined as the 
study of what is right or good in Conductf It is the gmml' 

the actions of human beings 
with reference to their rightness or wrongness, their tendency 
to good or to eviL^>""'The name Ethics ” is derived from the 
Greek ra This again comes from meaning 

character ; and this is connected with edos, custom or habit. 
Similarly, the term Moral Philosophy,” which means the 
same thing as Ethics, is derived from the Latin mores^ meaning 
habits or customs. Ethics, then, we may say, discusses men*s 
habits and customs, or in other words their characters, the 
principles on which they habitually act, and considers what it 
is that constitutes the rightness or wrongness of those principles, 
the good or evil of those habits. These terms, however, 
** Eight ” and ** Good,” seem to require a little explanation, 

(1) Eioht. The term “ Eight is derived from the Latin 
rectm^ meaning straight or accordmg to rule. The Greek 
word corrmponding to it is Mmm, which also meant originaEy 
to mK When we say, then, that conduct is right, 
BTH, 1 
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w© mean primarily that it is according to rale. Enles, how- 
ever, have reference to some result to be achieved by them ; 
and it is this fact that is indicated by the second term, 
Good.’* 

' (2) Goon.— The ■ term ' ** Good ** is ' connected with the ■ 
German gut^ and contains the same root as the Greek dya^os. 
A thing is generally said to be good when it is mlmUefor some 
end. Thus, particular kinds of medicine are said to be good 
for this or that complaint. Similarly, when we speak of 
conduct as good, we may mean that it is serviceable for the 
end or ideal that we have in view. It should be carefully 
observed, however, that the term “ good ” is also used (perhaps 
even more frequently) to signify not something which is a 
means to an end^ but something which is itself taken as an end. 
Thus the summum bonum, or supreme good, means the supreme 
end^at which we aim. 

*V^enQ§, when we say that the study of Ethics is concerned 
with the rightness or goodness of human conduct, we mean 
that it is concerned with the consideration of the serviceableness 
of our conduct for some end or ideal at which we aim, and 
'With the rules or general principles by which our conduct^ is 
to be directed in order that this end may be s^ttain^l^^ut 
if we are to consider the serviceableness of our actions^ to an 
end, and the rules or conditions by which this end is to be 
attained, it is evident that we must have some understanding 
of the nature of the end itself. 

Now there are many ends to which our actions may be 
directed, e.g. the building of a house, the wriring of a book, 
the passing of an examination, and so on. \Sut sj nce Eth ics 
m the .study of Oo ndagiL a.a.a wh p|,©^ and not o f any pa rjacular 
SdsofSoS GS^ it is not any of it 

setsTtselTfco consider, but the supreme or ultimate end to 
which our whole lives are directed. This end is commonly 
referred to as the Summum Bonum or Supreme Good. # 

Now it is no doubt open to question at the outset, whether 
there can be said to be any one supreme end in human life. 
Men aim at various objects. Some desire wealth ; others, 
independence ; others, power. Some are eager for fapae ; 
others, for knowledge; others, for love; and. some again 
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find their highest good in loving and serving others.® Some 
are fond of excitement; others, of peace. Some fill their 
, .fives with .many-sided interests — art 'and science, and the; 
development of social and political institutions ; others are 
tempted to regard all these as vanity, and sometimes even, 
-tening from them .all In disgust, to . believe ■ that ' the, best 
thing of all would be to die and be at rest;® while others 
again fix their highest hopes on a life beyond death, to be 
perfected' in a better world' than this. - 
^ But' a, little, consideration ser%^es to show that many of these' 
ends cannot be regarded as ultimate. If, for instance, we 
were to question those who are seeking for wealth or inde- 
pendence or powder, we should generally find that they would 
explain their desire for these objects by enumerating the 
advantages which the attainment of the desfred objects would 
bring. The possibility of such an explanation proves that 
these objects are not regarded as ultimate ends by those who 
pursue them, but are desired for the sake of sometMng else. 

Still, we hardly seem to be justified in starting with the 
assumption that there is any one ultimate end in human life. 
The question whether any such end can be discovered is rather 
one that must be discussed in the course of our study. What 
it is necessary for .us to assume is simply that there is some 
Heal in life, i,e. that there is some standard of judgment by 
reference to which we are able to say that one form of conduct 
is better than another. What- the nature of this ideal or 
standard is — whether it has reference to a single ultimate end, 
to a set of rules imposed upon us by some authority, to an 
ideal type of human life which we are somehow enabled to 
form for ourselves, or in what other possible way it is deter- 
mined — we must endeavour to discover as we go on. In 

^ ‘‘ TMs is shown by the delight that mothers take in loving ; for 
some give their children to others to rear, and love them since thev 
know them, but do not look for love in return, if it be impossible to 
have both, being content to see their children doing well, and loving 
them, though they receive from them, in their ignorance, nothing of 
what is due to a mother.*’— Aristotle’s MtMcs, VIIL viiL 3. 

®See, for instanoe, Shakespeare’s Sonnet LXVI.—** Tired with all 
for restful death I cry,** and c/. Byron and the modern 
Fessimists, 
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tlie meantime it seems sufficient to define Etbics as the science 

general study of the ideal involved in hirnaa Ife.* 

2, The Nature of Ethics— Ethics is a Normative Study,— The 
' 'fact that Ethics is concerned with an end or ideal or standard 
serves at once to distinguish it from most of the special 
sciences. 

Most sciences are concerned with certain nnifoinaities of cmi 
■' experience— with the ways in which certain classes of objects 
(such as rocks or plants) are found to exists or with the ways 
in which certain classes of events , (such as the phenomena of 
sound or electricity) are found to occur. Such sciences have 
no direct reference to any end that is to be achieved or to 
any ideal by reference to which the facts are judged. The 
knowledge which they communicate may, indeed, be useful 
for certain purposes. "A knowledge about rocks is useful for 
those who wish to build houses or to sink mines. A knowledge 
about electricity is useful for those who wish to protect their 
buildings or to form telegraphic communications. But the 
truth of the sciences that deal with such subjects as these is in 
no way afiected by the ends which they may thus be made to 
subserve. Knowledge about the nebulae is as much a part of 
the science of astronomy as knowledge about the solar system, 
though the latter can be directly turned to account in the art 
of navigation, while the former has no direct practical utility. 

The study of Ethics, then, is distinguished from the natural 
sciences, inasmuch as it has a direct reference to an end that 
men desire to attain, or a type to which they wish to 
approximate. 

It is not by any means the only scientific study, however, 
which has such a reference. There are at least two other 
subjects, commonly recognised as scientific, that are in a 
similar position— to. Logic and iEsthetics. These are 
concerned, respectively, with the general conditions involved 
in the pursuit of Truth and in the creation and appreciation 

, ^ Ok. ihe general nature of the science of Ethics the reader may 
consult Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, chap. L ; Midrhead*s MUrmnU 
' df Ethks, Book I.; Moore's Primipm Mihim, chap, i; and Sldgwidk's 
of Mthks, Book I., chap. U 
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of Beaatjj just as ItHcs is concerned witli what is good and 
light in human purposes and actions. Such stuclies aw 
. .sometimes said to he They are concerned with' 

standards of value^ rather than with the simple apprehension 
and' analysis of what exists or. occurs. The significance of this 
.will become ino,ie', apparent as we proceed. 

In the meantime, it may suffice to note that there appear to 
V. be . three supreme ■ .values in our human experience— Truth, 

' . Beauty and Goodness, They - correspond somewhat closely ■ 
to the three main aspects of our conscious life — Knowing, 
.Feeling and Acting. . We. learn by degrees to know what "is. 
true, to appreciate what is beautiful and to do what is right ; 
and Logic, .Esthetics and Ethics deal, as thoroughly as they 
can, with the general conditions that are involved in those 
■ three modes of experience. ' 

3. The Nature of Ethics — Ethics is not a Practical Science'.— 
In view of the fact that Ethics is concerned with action, it 
has sometimes been characterised as a practical science ; but 
this is, on the whole, misleading. There are some scientific 
studies that may rightly be characterised as practical, such as 
medicine, engineering or architecture. Such studies are 
directed towards the realization of a definite result. The 
study of moral culture might be classed with these ; but it 
would seem to be a part of the general study of Education. 
Ethics, as a theoretical study, differs from this, Just as Logic 
and iEsthetics do. Logic deals with the general conditions 
involved in the discovery and apprehension of Truth ; and 
^Esthetics deals with the geneml.. conditions mvolved... in' the'' 
production and appreciation of /Beauty. In lilm./ 

^ On th© meaning of tbis term, reference may be made with advantage 
to the great work on Logic by Dr.^ W. S. Johnson, Part I, pp. xx., xxi. 
and 225-6. He notes that the distinction between normative studies 
and other typos of study is not one that can be quite sharply drawn ; 
and it must b© recognised that some of the best known writers on Ethics 
have not had it definitely in mind. This will become apparent as we 
proceed. It must be confessed that the . term * normative * is not 
^ altogether happy one. In some respects * axiological * (concemed 
with values) might be better. But it has the disadvantage of committing 
us rather too definitoly at the outset to a particular theory of the standard. 
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EtMcs deals with the general conditions involYed in the 
rightness or goodness of Conduct. 

In all these cases it is true that reflection on the principles 
involved may be expected to help us in the application of 
them. One who has studied Logic may be expected to thinh 
more accurately than he otherwise would. On© who has 
studied ^Esthetics may be expected to have a finer apprecia- 
tion of beauty in nature and art than he would otherwise 
possess and to be more careful in artistic production. So 
also one who studies Ethics ought to have a finer moral 
discernment and a more zealous and discriminating pursuit 
of what is right and good than he would otherwise have had. 

But this is not necessarily the case ; nor is it the primary 
object of such studies. The most distinguished logicians are 
not necessarily the best thinkers and discoverers. Interest in 
and familiarity with particular subjects are generally of more 
importance. Similarly, the greatest poets and painters or the 
most appreciative lovers of nature are not always students of 
,8esthetic principles. And, just in the same way, it is not by 
the study of Ethics that men and women become heroes or 
saints. 

ISTo doubt, somewhat similar remarks might be made about 
studies that may be properly described as practical, such as 
engineering, me^cine or the arts of warfare. Even in such 
departments the experienced practitioner may be more useful 
than the profound student. But, in general, it is the direct 
object of such studies to qualify people for the performance 
of particular modes of action ; whereas it is, on the whole, 
not true that it is the object of jEsthetics to qualify students 
to be artists or of Ethics to qualify them to be saints. The 
student of Ethics is likely to learn more from the saint or hero 
than the latter will learn from him. 

The object of those studies that arc described as normative 
is to supply a knowledge of guiding principles rather than to 
explain how they are to be applied ; and this is perhaps even 
truer iPf Ethics than it is of Logic or iHsthetios, since action 
covers a larger part of human life than thought or the apprecia- 
tion of beauty and is to a greater extent learned by practice 
rather than by systematic reflection. 
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4« The Satuie of EtMes — Ethics is not the Art of Conduct.— 
It is now generally recognised that Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness are ultimate ends for human beings. It appears to be 
absurd to ask why we should want to know, to apprehend 
what is beautiful or to do wbat is right ; but it is not imme- 
diately apparent what the exact nature of these great ends is, 
or what are the conditions that have to be observed for the 
/.attainment of them," . . 

The ax>plioation of these conditions may be said to be an 
art ; and in that sense we may say that there is an art of think- 
ing and an art of conduct, just as there are arts of painting, 
music and poetry by which beautiful objects are created ; 
but Logic is not properly to be called the art of thinking, 
nor is .Esthetics to be identified with any of the particular 
arts by which beautiful objects are called into being. 

In the same way, it does not appear to be right to describe 
Ethics as the art of conduct. It is, on the whole, even some- 
what misleading to describe it as a science, though this is 
perhaps little more than a verbal question. In studying a 
science we are seeking to acquire knowledge about some 
particular mode of existence. In studying an art we are 
acquiring the power of dealing with some particular class of 
objects. In those studies that are called normative we are 
rather seeking for insight into the nature of those supreme 
values — ^Truth, Beauty and Goodness — ^to which particular 
modes of knowledge, appreciation and action are subsidiary. 

It has now become customary to regard such studies as 
belonging to the province of philosophy, rather than as being 
either sciences or arts. It has even been urged that the study 
of the supreme values is the one object of philosophical studies, 
which aim, as the name implies, at the acquisition of wisdom 
rather than particular modes of knowledge,* It has to be 
recognised, however, that this distinction has not always been 
present to the minds of those who have written about Ethics ; 
and, in dealing with the subject in a general textbook, it is, 
necessary to take some account of its treatment by writers 

*TMs wm well brought out by Bosanquet* See the oolleotiou of 
Essays in the volume called Sciencs and Philosophic, I, 
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who have not had this distinction in their minds. The 
history of Ethics is a history of views that are more or less 
erroneous ; but the errors cannot be treated as due merely 
to human perversity. They are due rather to certain diffi- 
culties that are inherent in the nature of the subject ; and it 
seems weE to indicate at the outset the general nature of these 
difficulties. ' ■ , 

5. Is there any Art of Conduct?— We have been noticing 
that it appears to be erroneous to speak of Ethics as providing 
us with an art of conduct. Yet we have been noticing also 
that Ethics is akin to Logic and iEsthetics. Now, ^Esthetics 
is concerned with the Fine Arts ; and Logic may not unfairly 
be said to supply the foundations for the art of thinking. 
Hence it seems not unnatural to regard Ethics as providing 
us at least with the guiding principles for an Art of 
Conduct, 

The chief reason against such a characterization of it is that 
the essence of conduct lies in an attitude of Will, not in the 
possession of a particular kind of skill. The good painter is 
one who can paint beautifully ; and a similar remark applies, 
on the whole, to the good thinker. But a good man is not one 
who can, but one who does, act rightly. Of course, sometimes 
the right action may be to refrain from any overt activity. 
** They also serve who only stand and wait ; but to stand 
and wait is a form of conduct. Conduct is not a capacity, 
but a habit In Aristotle’s phrase, it is a ** Habit of Choice ’’ 
(c|ts irpoaiperiK'^), Whether we choose to act or to refrain 
from acting, we are in either case making a choice. We are 
deciding to do or not to do. The question, here is not with 
regard to correctness, as in Logic, nor with regard to beauty, 
as in ^Esthetics, but with regard to rightness of purpose. 
The study of Ethics has a direct reference to action, in a sense 
in which these other cognate studies have not. It may be 
well at this pomt to emphasise this distinction. It may be 
conveniently summed up in the following way, 

(1) Virtm exists only in activity, — A good painter is one 
who can paint beautifully : a good man is not one who mn, 
but one who does, act rightly. The good painter is good when 
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he is asieep or on a journey ^ or when, for any other reason, he 
is not employed in his art.^ The good man is not good when 
asleep or on a, journey, unless when it is good to. sleep ^or to 
go on a journey. Goodness is not a capacity or potentiality, 
but ail' activity ; , in Aristotelian language, it is not a Svmp&s, 

. but an ivepyem, ' # . , ' 

This is a simple point, and yet it is a point that presented 
; great difficulty to . ancient philosophers. By mothing. perhaps 
■ were.; they so much misled as by the analogy of virtue to the 
: .arts.® Thus, in Plato’s RepubliCj Socrates is represented as 
arguing that if justice consists in keeping property safe, the 
just man must be a kind of thief ; for the same kind of skill 
which enables a man to defend property, will also enable him 
to steal it.® The answer to this is, that justice is not a kind 
of skill, but a kind of activity. The just man is not merely 
one who cun, but one who does^ keep property safe. Now 
though the capacity of preserving property may be identical 
with the capacity of appropriating it, the act of preserving is 
certainly very different from the act of appropriating. 

The man who knows precisely what the truth about any 
matter is, would undoubtedly, as a general rule, be the most 
competent person to invent lies with respect to the same matter. 
Yet the truth-speaker and the liar are very different persons ; 
because they are not merely men who possess particular kinds 
of capacity, but men who act in particular ways. Often, 
indeed, the most atrocious liars have no special faculty for 

J'Of, Aristotle’s Ethics, I, viii. 9. Of ooiirse, we judge the goodness 
of a painter by the work that he does ; but the point is that he may 
cease to act without ceasing to be a skilled artist. A good painter 
may decide to paint no more; but a good man cannot decide to re- 
tire from the life of virtuous activity, or even to take a rest from it. 
There are no holidays from virtue. Charles Lamb, indeed, has 
suggested that a leading element in the enjoyment of certain forms 
of Comedy consists in the fact that they free us from the burden of our 
habitual moral consciousness. This may be true ; but if any one were 
to seek for a holiday by actually practising the modes of life depicted 
in these Comedies, he would, so far, have ceased to be virtuous* 

®Thi8 does not apply to Aristotle. See the passage referred to in 
the preceding note. 

» Of course, Pkto intended this for a joke ; but the falacy in it is 
perhaps not fully brought out. 
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Mdxi^hifdc of * '■«■ . . L x* 12. 

»<7/. BraWDing*s 

** fliat arm is wrongly f there again — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing's lines, 

Bs body, so to speak ; its soul is right. 

He means right — ^that, a child may understand.** 

But here Art is being judged almost from an ethical, rather than 
from a purely sesthetical point of view. “ He means right,” is not an 
aesthetioal judgment (though, of course, the distinction between 
•body* and ‘soul* — ».e. technique and expression— does belong to 


the art. And bo also it is with other vices. ** The Devil/* 
it is said, is an Ass.** 

(2) The Essence of Virtue lies in the Will— The man who , 
is a bungler in any of the partionlar arts may be a very worthy ; 
and well-meaning person ; bnt the best intentions in the world 
will not make him a good artist. In the case of virtuous , 
action, on the other hand, as Kant says,^ a good will is good ; 
not because of what it performs or eSects, not by its aptness;': 
for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue 
of the volition/* “ Even if it should happen that, owing to 
a special disfavour of fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
step-motheriy nature, this will should wholly lack power to 
accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts it should yet 
achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good will 
(not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the summoning of all means 
in our power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own 
light, as a thing wMch has its Vhole value in itself.** In like 
manner, Aristotle says* of a good man living in circumstances 
in which he cannot find scope for his highest virtues, SiaXdfMrei 
rh Kakov, “ his nobility shines through/* 

1 ^ We that even in the fine arts purpose counjbs for some- 
' "^d a; stammering utterance may be not without a 

' In conduct also, if a man blunders entirely, 
‘asinmei that there was some flaw in his purpose — 
fliij *not reflect sufficiently, or did not will the good 
Still, the distinction remains, that 
is to the work achieved, whereas in 
Im'toi the inner aim. Or rather, 
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IE morals tlie acMevemeEt cannot be distinguished from the 
inner activity by which it is brought abont.^ 

6« Is there any Science of - Conduct? — The fact that'; it ':0 
somewhat questionable to speak of an Art of Conduct suggests; 

, a doubt whether it is even quite, proper to speak of. a. Science' 
of Conduct. We generally understand by a scjence the. study; 
of some limited portion of our experience. Now in dealing 
with morals we are concerned rather with the whole of our 
experience from one particular point of view, viz.^ from the 
point of view of activity — i,c. from the point of view of the 
pursuit of ends or ideals. Matthew Arnold has said that 
‘‘ Conduct is three-fourths of life ; ” but of course, from the 
point of view of purposive activity, conduct is the wkoh oi 
life. It is common to distinguish the pursuit of truth (science) 
and the pursuit of beauty (&ie art) from the moral life in the 
narrower sense ; but when truth and beauty are regarded as 
ends to be attained, the pursuit of them is a kind of conduct ; 
and the consideration of these ends, as of all others, faUs within 
the scope of the science of morals. 

In a sense, therefore, Ethics is not a science at all, if by a 
science we understand the study of some limited department of | 

human experience. It is rather^a part of philosophy, i.c. a 
part of the study of experience as a whole. It is^ indeed, 
only a fart of pliilosophy ; because it considers the experience 
of life only from the point of view of will or activity. It 
does not, except indirectly, consider man as knowing or 
mjoying^ but as doing, Le. pursuing an end. But it 
> considers man’s whole activity, the entire nature of the good 

which he seeks, and the whole significance of his activity in 
seeking it. 

For this reason, as we have already noted, some writers 
prefer to describe the subject as Moral Philosophy or Ethical 
Philosophy, rather than as the Science of Ethics. For it is 
the business of Philosophy, rather than of Science, to dj^al 
with experience as a whole. Similarly, Logic and JBsthetics, 
the two sciences which most closely resemble Ethics, are 



^ This point is more fully brought out in Book I., chap. vi. 
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mtlier pMlosopMcal than scientific. But the tem Science 
may be used in a wide sense to include the pliilosopMcal 
studies as well as those that are called scientific in the narrower 
sense. In the next chapter we must endeavour to explain 
more definitely the place of Ethics among the other departments 
of knowledge. 

Suiimary.~--The statements in this chapter are intended 
to give a general indication of the nature of ethical study. 
The student ought to be warned, however, that different 
writers regard the subject in different ways. Some regard it 
as having a directly practical aim, while others endeavour to 
treat it as a purely theoretical science, in the same sense in 
which chemistry or astronomy is purely theoretical. I have 
adopted a middle course, by describing it as normative. But 
the full significance of this difference, as well as the grounds 
for adopting one or other of these views, can hardly become 
apparent to the student until he has learned to appreciate the 
distinction between the leading theories of the moral standard. 

In fact, in studying Ethics, as in studying most other 
subjects of any complexity, it should always be borne in mind 
that the definition of the subject and the understanding of its 
scope and method come rather at the end than at the begin- 
ning, With these cautions, however, the student may perhaps 
find the remarks made in. this chapter of some service as an 
introduction to the study. It is hoped that their significance 
will become clearer as we proceed. 

The main points to which attention has been directed may 
be briefly summarised as follows : — 

(1) Ethics is the theoretical study which deals with the 
Ideal, or with the Standard of Rightness and Wrongness, 
Good and Evil, involved in conduct. 

(2) This study is normative, not one of the ordinary positive 
sciences. 

(3) It is, however, not properly to be described as a practical 
science, though it has a close bearing upon practical life. 

(4) Still less is it to be described as an art. 

(5) It is hardly correct to speak of an art of conduct at all. 

(6) Some objection may also be taken even to the term 
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science of conduct^ since tlie study of tie ideal in conduct is 
rather philosophical ' than scientific.^ 

^ In the Tery^taportant book by Prof, A, B. Taylor on TM Pf&bhm^ 
of'Cmductf It Is contencied that we ought not .to regard Ethics, as, a 
philosophical science. A somewhat similar view is taken by G. SImmei 
{Einleitun-g in die Morahmssmsckaft). and by some other recellt^w^it 0 p,. , 
But the general result of this contention is to -lead to the vieW' that' Ethics. 

: Is ■ ■■not a 'sci«»ce at all. These writers have, hoivever, .done ,vaiuab!e 
service^by calling attention to. the more -purely phenomenological aspects' 
of ethical study. B'lit I regard these aspects as belonging, .more properly, 
to the study of Sociology than to that of Ethics in the stricter 8e.iMie. 
An interesting but somewhat . peculiar view of the nature and scop© 
of ethical study will be found in. B. Croce’s Phihmph^ of the PruciicMm 



CHAPTER II 


THE EILATION OF ETHICS' TO OTHEB STUDIIS:, : 

1. General Statement, — From what has already been stated^ 
it appears that Ethics is to oe regarded as belonging to the 
group of studies that are called pMloso])Mcah Now the 
question as to the general nature and divisions of philosophic 
study is to some extent controversial ; and of course it is 
beyond our present scope to enter on any discussion of this 
question ; but perhaps the student may find the following 
statements helpful and not very misleading. He may correct 
them for himself, if necessary, as he advances in the study of 
philosophy. 

Philosophy is the study of the nature of experience as a 
whole. The particular sciences investigate particular portions 
of the content of our experience; hut philosophy seeks to 
underhand the whole in the light of its central principles. 
In order to do this, it endeavours to analyjse the various 
elements that enter into the constitution of the world as we 
know it. This part of the investigation is perhaps that which 
is most properly described as Efistemologij. 

Next we may go on to trace the genesis of the various 
elements that constitute our experience — ^to examine;, that is 
to say, the process by which experience grows up in the 
consciousness of individuals and races. Tins is the task of 
FsycMiogy. 

Now, when we thus examine our experience and trace 
its growth, it is found that the content which is thus brought 
to light consists partly of facts presented in various ways 
before our consciousness and partly of ideals. The study of 
the particular facts that come before our consciousness has to 
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be handed over to the particular sciences or, in so far as 
■ philosophy is able to deal with them, they form the' content' 
of what is called the PMtoso|?% of, 

The ideals, again, which emerge in onr experience, are found 
to be three in number, corresponding, it would seem, to the ■ 

. .Knowing,' the Feeling, and the Willing sides .of otir conscious ■■■ 
nature. They are the ideals of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 
The study of these ideals forms the subject-matter of the three 
"philosophical sciences' of Logic, Msikelics, and Ethics, ■ . 

Finally, the question arises with respect to the kind and 
degree of reality possessed by these various elements in our 
experience. This inquiry is that which is properly known as 
Ontology, 

The first and the last of these departments of study — 
Epistemology and Ontology — tend to coalesce ; and the two 
together constitute what is commonly known as Metaphysics, 
which thus forms the Alpha and the Omega of the philosophical 
sciences. 

From this it will be seen that Ethics stands, along with 
Logic and ^Esthetics, midway between Psychology and 
Metaphysics ; and, in fact, whatever may be thought of the 
foregoing method of stating the relationship, it is generally 
recognized that there is a very close connection between 
Ethics and each of these two other philosophical studies. 

Further consideration, however, reveals a variety of other 
subjects to which Ethics is closely related. On some it is 
dependent for materials, to others it supplies assistance. It 
may be well to try to bring out a little more in detail some of 
these relationships, though of course it is only possible to 
indicate them here very briefly. 

2. Physical Science and Ethics. — The relation of Physical 
Science to Ethics is but slight. It has sometimes been 
supposed that the question of physical causation has an 
important bearing on Ethics. It has been thought that 
morality postulates the freedom of the will, and that there is 
a certain conflict between this postulate and the theory of the 
universal applicability of the law of cause and eieot. This 
point will be referred to in a subsequent chapter. In the 
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« suffice to say that the supposition of such 
a inflict appeara to rest upon a misconception. 

Of coMse, Ethics is indirectly related to Physical Science 
SorraJ “ f of physical laws enable Jus to predict’ 

Srto X otherLe be 

But i;, t J 1 f of various kinds of conduct will be. 

>£?owledge affects only the details of conduct, not the 
g neral principles by wWch our conduct is guided. A wise 
stn« faoios will be less afraid of the sea and of the 

but the general con- 
sideration of the question, what kinds of things we ought to 

bv tWs'diSf * need not be affected 

^bich is due to the advance of 
frfti, Science, in short, is chiefly useful to 

SJ whtnr understand the eivironlS 

is ®nfl Ethi(S. The relation of Biology to Ethics 

u Physics or ChemStry, but 2 

essentially of the same mdirect character. Many of the moat 

l°f ’ u j- SeiieraJ pnnciples on which these obligations 

Slid detsi?°T to fhysio! 

I^ioal details, and would not, m their general nrincidea hn 

affected by any new physiological discovfnS ^ ^ 

evohiHon f *he influence of the theory of 

represented the connection of Biology with 

S thich “hl®« “T fundamental characteJ than 

thStwL^l 7 “Seated. It has been thought 

to^dei to nrLii+f f be found in its 

TOuaency to promote the development of life or the reverse • 

in th?iweHm?on-7® had conduct 

Tliift o ■ 7“®. hfe m quite the same sense as in man 

Jkter Jtjr ““® reference wiU have to be made at 

*S»« Mpeoiallr Spencer’* frineiplet tjf Mthica., 
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it seems, siiffi-cient to say tha.t:Coi!Ldticts.iB,. 
the .aeiise'iB'W used in Ethics, has,,BO.::iEeaiiing::, 

' except with' Yefereiice- to' a '-'.bemg who has. a rationai will ; ' ' 
aM .that, i.B. the case of such a.heing, the 'developmeat.,,,of 
'is; but a subordinate part of -the end. , Consequently, Biology , 
does not appear to have any ‘.direct ■ bearing upon' EtMcs,.^', 
'The Btudy;.of animal .life, 'however,,does';throw' a good deai.of ... 
;hght on "the '' development' of the, moral consciousness ; bat :■ 
it' ^ does ' this only in so far as. animal life , is ' studied 'from ; 
the :, psychological, not from t|e purely biokgicai,' point of 
'view. . ' , '; 

J'. ' ' . ■ . . 

4. Psychology and Ethics. — The relation of Psychology to 
Ethics is much closer and more important. At the same time, 
the dependence of the one upon the other ought not to be 
exaggerated. As Logic deals with the correctness of thought, 
so Ethics deals with the correctness of conduct. Neither of 
them is directly concerned with the processes by which we 
come to think or to act correctly. Still, the processes of 
feeling, desiring, and willing cannot be ignored by the student 
of Ethics ; any more than the processes of generalizing, 
judging, and reasoning can be ignored by the student of 
Logic ; and the consideration of all these falls within the 
province of the psychologist. Psychology, in fact, as I have 
already tried to indicate, leads up to Ethics, as it leads up to 
Logic and jEstlietics. 

In this connection, however, there is another important 
point to be noticed, to which reference has not yet been made. 
Human conduct, as we shall find more and more, has a social 
reference. Most of our actions derive their moral significance 
very largely from our relations to our fellow-men. Now 
Psychology, as commonly studied, has but little bearing on 
this. Psychology, as a rule, deals mainly with the growth of 
the individual consciousness, and only refers indirectly to the 

3 It is only in so far as we attribute' some form of self-consciousness 
to tbe lower animals that w© are entitled to speak of “ sub-human 
EtMoB. 0/. Muirhead^s Elements of EihicSt p. 234, mde, and see below, 
I., chap, ill, § 3. 
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faetg of social rektioBsMp.*- It is possible, liowever, to studj 
the process of mental development from a more social point 
of view. Tlie study of language, for instance, the study of the 
customs of savage peoples, the study of the growth of institu- 
tions, etc,, throw light upon the gradual development of the 
human mind in relation to its social environment. The term 
Sociology has been used to denote, in a comprehensive way, 
the study of such social phenomena ; and, from the point of 
view of Ethics, this study of the facts of mind in relation to 
society has a more direct interest than purely individual 
^'Psychology, 

5*. Logic, iEsthetics, and Ethics .—These three studies, as 
I have already pointed out, are es.sentially cognate. They 
axe all normative, not positive : they are concerned, that is to 
say, not with the investigation of facts and relations between 
facts, but with the discussion of standards. Logic studies 
the standard of Truth. It is concerned with the validity 
of various processes of thought. ^Esthetics and Ethics, again, 
may be said to be concerned with value or worth. ^Esthetics 
considers the standard of Beauty, or as we may perhaps say, 
worth for feeling. Ethics considers the standard of goodness, 
i.e,f value or worth from the point of view of action — mlouff 
as we might put it. Validity, Value, Valour, might almost 
be said to be the subjects of the three sciences ; but this of 
course is something of a play on words.* At any rate they 
are very closely related to one another. Ethics might almowst; 
be described as the 'Logic, of conduct — i.e, it considers the 
conditions of the consistency of conduct with the ideaF 

1 is oeaamg to be true* Some recent writers, notably Frofessor 
McBongall, have dealt extensively with Social Psychology. 

• This way of regarding the relations between value and other closely 
related conceptions is taken JErom Ruskin's book Unto This Last. He 
connects the terms * validity,’ ‘ value * and ‘ valour ’ with the idea of 
amiling. Further reference to this will be made in a subsequent chapter. 

• As we have had frequent occasion to use this term Ideal, and shall 
have to us® it frequently in the sequel, it may be well to enter a caution 
at this point against a misconception to which it is liable. An Ideal 
means a type, model, or standard ; and that which is ideal Is that 
which is normal, that which coolorms to ite typ© or standard. The 
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, in¥ol¥ed in just as Logic considers tte con.ditions of tie 

consistency of thought with the standards that it imples* 

, AgaiHj the study , of the Good is also closely related to the 
study of the Beautiful. Indeed, so close is the coniaection 
■, ,,.betweeia the two conceptions that the Greeks used the same 
term, rh icaXoi^j indifieientiy to express beauty and moiai' 
nobility. ^ The phrase ** beauty of holiness’^ also occurs iH' 
, Hebrew literature ; and in modem times we sometimes meet 

with such expressions as ** beautiful soul/^ a beautiful life/' 
and the like— though these expressions generally refer rather 
to religious piety than to purely moral excellence, and even 
in that reference strike us perhaps as savouring a little of cant. 

I have already indicated that the Greek philosophers got 
into some trouble through their failure to distinguish clearly 
between moral conduct and art ; and the sharper separation 

adjectiye ** Ideal/* however, corresponds to the two nouns “ Idea ** 
and “ Ideal./* and there is a certain ambiguity in its use. As corre- 
sponding to “ idea ” {in the sense made current in English by Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume) it is apt to be understood as referring to that which 
is merely fancied, as distinguished from that which exists in fact. (The 
, more correct philosophical use, in this sense, is seen in such phrases as 

** ideal content/* “ ideal construction/’ “ ideal synthesis/* and the like.) 
Thus, when Byron speaks of ** ideal woe ** he means imaginary woe, 
woe of which the ground is purely fanciful. And indeed this meaning 
clings even to the noun Ideal/* and to “ ideal ’* as an adjective corre- 
sponding to that noun. An artist’s Ideal is apt to be understood as 
meaning a type of beauty which is nowhere to be found existing. The 
ideal, in fact, comes to be understood in the sense of a poetic vision, 

; “The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream/’ 

‘ In this sense also an Ideal state, like Plato’s Republic, is contrasted 

* with actually existing conditions. Now this use of the word is apt 

to be very misleading in Ethics, In order to avoid such confusion 
it is well for the student to think of the moral Ideal, not in relation 
' to Ideal States or the artist’s Ideal, but rather in relation to the logical 

' Ideal. The Ideal of correct thinking is not something in the air, but 

I m something that is realized every fine we think at ail ; for to think , 

wi*ongIy is to a certain extent not to think. Similarly the moral ideal 
may be said to be realized every time we truly act. It "is important that 
we should get rid of the habit of thinking of the Ideal as something “ too 
i good to b© true/’ and learn to think of it rather as th© determining 

I principle in reality. {See HegeFs Lopio. 'Wallace’s Translation, p. II.) 

I ' The point of this may become more apparent in the sequei. 
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m Baodem times between the two conceptions marks an 
advance in scientific clearness, . When the moral life is regarded 
as beautiful, it is looked -at irom a somewhat external point 
of view, as if it were a. result rather than an act of will ; and 
it was no doubt partly because 'the Greeks .had .not fully 
reached .the inner point of view (for which we are largely 
indebted to. Ghristianity). that they were tempted to regard 
the- moral life as. if it were- simply an artistic product. When 
we regard morality as involving a struggle of the will, it can 
scarcely impress us as beautiful. 

.. .In the reHgious sense also, when we speak of the 'beauty of 
holiness, beautiful souls, and beautiful lives, we' are generally 
thinking of the persons referred to as if they '‘ flourished ’* 
rather than lived, as if they were passive products rather 
than active producers. Still, it cannot he denied that the 
contemplation of a life of eminent virtue yields us a certain 
aesthetic satisfaction ; and from certain points of view it is 
tempting, even for a modern writer, to regard virtue as a kind 
of beauty. The consideration of the relation between the 
Good and the Beautiful is, however, too difficult a subject 
to be taken up at this point ; and we must, at any rate, 
reserve the discussion of it for the present.* 

■J 6, Metaphysics and Ethics. — The consideration of validity 
and value leads inevitably to the problem of reality. In the 
case of thought we may be satisfied for a time with the mere 
consideration of its formal self-consistency. But this is soon 
found to be unsatisfactory ; and we pass on, as in what is 
called Inductive Logic, to the question of the conditions of the 
consistency of thought with the facts of nature. This again 
leads us on to the discussion of the ultimate nature of reality. 
Similarly, in dealing with the Beautiful, we may at first be 
content to regard it as the pleasant ; but we are soon led to 
inquire how far the pleasantness of objects is illusory and how 
far it rests upon their essential nature. Thus in both these 
cases we are led on into metaphysical inquiries. 

* There are some interesting remarks about this in a not© to the 2nd 
edition of Bradley’s Wthical Btvdiu^ pp. 244-5. Eeferenc© may also be 
madt, with advantage, to Bosanquet^s book 8mm 8%ggeMi(m$ in M0m$^ 
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V , vSo/it.isia tlie case of 'EtMcs, ■■ When weas’k wliatcoiistitiites. 
the value, or active worth of human life we 'are soon led into 
the question' of the .essential nature' of human personality 
..and its.. place in the universe of actual e.xistence. It is possibles 
no doubts to proceed a certain length in Logic, ylsthetics, and 
Ethics without insisting upon an answer to the nltimate 
problems of ontology ; but they all lead us on inevitably into 
these. 'problems.' ■ ' . ' ' 

EtMcs and Political Philosophy.— So far we have ■ bean 
. referring to the sciences upon which Ethics may be said, to,,' 
rest, ■ We have now -to notice departments of study which 
rest upon EtMcs. ,. 

. These may all be brought under the general heading of 
political or social Philosophy. As I have already remarked, 
.the study of conduct leads us ' inevitably into the study of 
social . life. An entirely solitary human being is .inconceivable. 
A man is always a member of some kind of community. As 
Aristotle said, he is a political animal (iroAiri/chr 
Hence the science of Ethics is very closely related to that of 
Politics. We cannot well consider the virtues of the individual 
without considering also the society to which h© is related, 
and the ways in wMch it may help or hinder the development 
of his life. The ideal also which we lay down for the individual 
will necessarily suggest an ideal arrangement of society, 
which will be best fitted to enable the iudividual to realise 
his highest aims. For this reason, Aristotle even went so 
far as to say that Ethics is essentially a part of Politics. 

If we accept this statement, however, we must employ the 
term Politics in a very wide sense. In this wide sense it is 
perhaps better to use the term Social Philosophy. But 
even in the narrower sense of the term, it is evident that the 
relation of EtMcs to Politics must be a very intimate one.^ 

8. Ethics and Economics. — ^Among the departments of 
Political Philosophy to which EtMcs is thus closely related 
there is one to which great importance has been attached in 

^ Of. Mnirhoad’s of MtUc$, pp. 39>4I, and se© Mow, Book IIL, 

©taps, i, and ii. 
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recent times— tie science of Political IcoEomy. looBoinics, 
like Ethics, is concerned with goods^ i.e. with things having 
value with reference to certain human ends. But while the 
good with which Ethics deals are those acts which ate the 
conditions of the attainment of the highest end oiiife, economic 
goods are merely those objects which are the means of satisfy- 
ing any human want. It follows that if we are really to 
understand the worth of economic goods, we must consider 
them in close relation to the ethical good. Food, for instance, 
clothing, house room, and the like, are economic goods ; and 
they serve a variety , of purposes — the support of life, the 
development of life, the prolongation of life, the promotion of 
enjoyment, the attainment of independence, the furtherance 
of peace, decency, and security, and so on. And the worth 
of the goods will depend on the importance of these ends. 
Now the importance of these ends can be^ ascertained only by 
observing their relation to the supreme end of our lives. 
Hence a certain knowledge of Ethics is presupposed in the 
intelligent study of Bconomics. 

This truth has frequently been overlooked. The study of 
Economics has too often been conducted in such a way as to 
suggest that Wealth is an end in itself ; and this has had the 
practical result of retarding social reforms, and encouraging 
those who are already too much prepared to pursue riches at 
any price. For this reason some of the leading writers on 
PoHtical Economy have been severely criticised by Carlyle 
and EusMn and other moralists ; and it is now generally 
recognized that the two sciences of Ethics and Economics 
must he brought into closer relationship to one another, at 
least if Economics is to be treated as, in any degree, normative 
and practical* 

* Oa this subject, c/. KejTLes’s Scope and Mdhod of Political Ecoimny^ 
chap, ii For a more extreme view, see Deyas’s Political Emnomy, 
Book IV., chap. y. Cf. IrUemaiional Journal of Ethica, VoL HI., No. 3, 
and Vol. Vn., No. 2. Recent writers on Economics — ^notably Professor 
Pigon — ^have tended to treat Economics as being concerned with Welfare 
rather than with Wealth. But it is, on the whole, true that eyan the 
earlier writers, such as Adam Smith and J, S, Mill, were well aware 
that the ultimate ralue of Wealth depends on the extent to which it 
promotes Welfare. * 
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i. StliicB aM Paiagogics*— ItMcs oiight also to throw m 
important light on the science of Education. The reader has 
probably already , discovered^ from his previous course of 
philosophic study ^ that the science of psychology has a good 
deal to say that bears on Education. Psychology^ however, 
is chiefly concerned with the various capacities of the human 
mind and the method of their development. The light which- 
it throws on mental Education is similar to that which is 
■ thrown by physiology on physical Education. , ■ The' question 
, as tO: what qualities it is most desirable to evoke and strengthen ' 
must obviously depend: on our view of the qualities which the 
good citizen ought to possess, and generally on our view of ; the 
nature of the ethical end. 

10. Concliiihiig Eemark.—These notes .on the .relationship 
betw’een Ethics and other studies are necessarily somewhat "; 
fragmentary, and perhaps the student may not find them very 
enlightening, especially at the beginning of his course. They : 
may serve, however, to indicate the wider bearings of the study, : 
and to prepare the way for the consideration of the divisions 
into which the study of it naturally falls. Possibly also if 
the: student will return upon this .chapter, after having gone.;' 
through the body of the treatise, he may then be better able 
to appreciate the points" to. which reference has here been made. 




CHAPTEB. Ill 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

^1. General Remarks.— If we , acihered qmte rigidly to the 
view of Ethics put forward in the first chapter, it would hardly 
be necessary to introduce , any divisions in the tieatment of it. 
It would all be concerned with the definition of the moral ideal, 
the analysis of what is involved in it, and the consideration 
of its validity ; and this would practically be but a single 
inquiry. But it is hardly possible to limit the subject in this 
rigid way. There are a number of considerations which, on 
a strict view, might be held not properly to belong to Ethics, 
but which are so essential to the understanding of it that it is 
hardly possible to omit them from any book dealing com- 
prehensively with the subject. The nature of these outlying 
considerations has been partly indicated in the foregoing 
chapter; but we have now to notice more precisely the way 
in which they tend to break up the study of Ethics into 
difierent departments. 

In the first place, it is necessary to give some attention to 
the psychological aspects of the subject. The consideration 
of the nature of Feeling, Desire, Will, of the meaning and 
place of Motives and Intentions in the individual conscious- 
ness, of the origin and nature of Conscience, of the elements 
contained in the moral judgment, and other problems of a 
similar character, is an almost indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the moral ideal. Again, the treatment of these 
psychological questions naturally leads us on to the more 
sociological aspects of the subject, i.e. to the study of the way 
in which the moral consciousness grows up in mankind in 
relation to the general development of civilization in its 
various aspects. 

These genetical inquiries lead us on to the consideration 
of the nature and significance of the moral ideal. But even 
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tie treatment of this is necessarEy to some extent Mstorical. 
It is hardly possible^ at the present stage of the development 
of ethical study, to lay down the one view that is to be accepted' 
as correct, withont reference to the various more or less in- 
correct opinions that have been current in the course' of ethical 
.speculation. Having considered these and formed our view 
.as to the general nature of the doctrine that, is to be taken as 
true,' we are. then, able, finally, to consider the application of 
this doctrine to the treatment of the concrete facts of the moral 


In this way there are at least four- main divisions of the 
study : — (1) The Psychology of the ■ Moral Consciousness,' 
(2) The Sociology of the Moral Life, (3) The Theories of the 
Moral Standard, (4) The Application of the Standard to the 
treatment of the Moral Life. A part dealing with the Meta- 
physics of Ethics might also be added ; but this could hardly 
be separated from the discussion of the Theories of the Moral 
Standard, which, as we shall see, inevitably leads us into 
metaphysical considerations. 

A few remarks may now be made on each of these divisions 
of the subject ; and it may be well also to refer briefiy to 
Biology. 

2. The Biological Aspect of Ethics. — It is possible to apply 
moral, or at least quasi-moral, distinctions to the lower 
animals, as well as to human beings. The bees and the ants 
have long sen^^ed us as models of diligence and co-operative 
efforts ; and, in recent years, J. H. Fabre and others have 
extended our interest in insect life. The fidelity of the dog 
and the affectionateness of the dove are regarded with ad- 
miration ; and their qualities tend to be contrasted with 
those of the ape and tiger. 

But it is at least doubtful whether any of these animal 
beings have any definite knowledge of the distinction between 
right and wrong. They appear to act instinctively, or at least 
with very little power of choice. Even in human beings, as 
we shall have occasion to notice, there are instinctive or 
impulsive movements, as well as some abnormal obsessions, 
that can hardly be controlled. Moral distinctions can only be 
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made wiiea there is some possibiHty of delii)e'mtely adopting 
different modes of action. 

It has to be recognised, however, that the distinction 
between human beings and animal beings is not an absolutely 
sharp one in tliis respect ; and it may be necessary to make 
some further reference to animal life in this connection at a later 
stage ; and especially to notice certain obsessions that tend to 
reduce human life almost to the animal level Eeoent 
psychological studies, especially those carried on by the 
behaviourists and psycho-analysts, have given a good deal of 
prominence to these tendencies ; ' and they cannot be altogether 
ignored in the study of Ethics. 

. 3* The Psychological Aspects of EtMes.— Most of the 

considerations that Ml under this head are discussed in 
treatises on Psychology, where they are more strictly in place. 
But it is found convenient in ethical works to recall some of 
the more important considerations on the subject of Desire 
and Will, in particular, and also to deal with the nature of 
conscience and the moral judgment, which are apt to be 
passed over somewhat slightly in purely psychological dis- 
cussions. The bearing of such questions as that of the freedom 
of the Will on the moral judgment has also to be considered ; 
and, though this is partly a metaphysical question, yet it is 
on the whole the psychological aspect of it that more directly 
concerns Ethics. It is, however, the more social aspects of 
Psychology with which Ethics is most intimately connected, 
and we are thus led to the second division of the subject. 

4. The Sociological Aspects of EtMcs.—The science of 
Sociology is of comparatively recent growth, and it is perhaps 
still premature to state precisely what it should be regarded 
as containing, but we may say of it generally that it is largely 
an extension of psychology to the consideration of the more 
social aspects of life.^ Such a consideration has reference to 
much that has very little bearing on Ethics. When we study 
the life of savage peoples, the primitive facts of language, the 
early religious ideas, the superstitious practices, the beginnings 

i Professor MoBoagall’s hook on Social Psychology m probably the 
best example of this. 
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of law and governments oiir interest is directed to many points 
that do not mncli concern tlie rightness and wrongness of 
conduct. All these things, however, are modes of condnctj, 
or tend to affect conduct ; and it is possible to study them 
from this point of view. 

Further the tendency to pass judgment upon these and 
other forms of activity, as being right or wrong, good or evil, 
begins at a very early stage in the development of the human 
race ; and the way in which this judgment grows up is one 
of the most interesting points in the study of Sociology. All 
this is hardly to be described as Ethics in the stricter 'sense' ;■ 
but it is an almost indispensable preparation for the study of 
ethical problems. 

6.' The Theories ■ of the Moral Standard,— The study of 
Ethics in the stricter sense begins with the consideration of 
the nature of the Ideal, Standard, or End, by reference to 
which Conduct is pronounced to be right or wrong, good or 
evil. Now there are several different theories on this subject ; 
and, though some of these theories are now generally admitted 
to have been superseded, yet the leading types of theory can- 
not well be neglected, the more so as these leading types are 
seldom wholly erroneous, but nearly always bring out some 
important aspect of the subject. 

At the same time, the student should be warned against the 
common error of supposing that these controversies about the 
definition of the Standard, often rather futile and involving 
a good deal of misunderstanding on ail sides, constitute the 
whole, or even the main part, of ethical doctrine. In order 
to guard against such a misconception, it is important to pass 
on to the consideration of the way in which ethical principles 
may be used in the treatment of the concrete moral life, even 
if the discussion of this subject is inevitably of a very summary 
and incomplete character. 

• 6. The Concrete Moral Iiife.— It will be found that the 
exact way in which the concrete moral life is to be handled 
by ethical science depends to a considerable extent on the 
nature of the theory which we finally adopt. 
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, If, for imtaace, we were to take the view that the moral 
standard consists in certain absolute and immutable laws 
which are intnitively known to every developed consciousness, 
the study of the concrete moral life could have little more than 
a historical interest. We should only be able to discover that 
at certain periods the nature of the moral laws has been 
obscured, lor various reasons, from the consciousness of the 
majority of the human race ; and that at other times the 
laws, though fully recognized, have been very commonly 
disobeyed. These facts would be of sociological and psycho- 
logical, rather than of strictly ethical interest. 

On the other hand, if we should be led to take the view that 
the moral standard consists in a certain end — say, happiness — 
which, though generally pursued by mankind, is not pursued 
consistently or wisely, it would then be possible to point out, 
at least in general terms, the ways in which improvements 
could be introduced into the concrete moral life of mankind. 
Rules could be laid down for the more complete and consistent 
adoption of the right means to the end that we have in view. 

Or, again, if we accepted the view that the Standard is of 
the nature of an Ideal that is more or less clearly present 
throughout the development of the human consciousness, it 
would then be possible for us to trace the ways in which this 
Ideal comes into clearness, to point out how it is illustrated in 
the concrete growth of the moral life, and to indicate to some 
extent the directions in which we may hope to see it more 
fully realized. 

According to the first of these views, the study of the 
concrete moral life would have hardly any ethical interest. 
According to the second view, the study of Ethics would lead 
directly to certain practical recommendations for the re- 
modelling of the concrete moral life. According to the third 
view, it would be the main business of Ethics to being out the 
significance of the moral life in its concrete development, 
rather than to aim at its reform. Accordingly, it is not 
possible to decide on the precise way in which this department 
of the subject should be dealt with, until we have considered 
the nature of the moral Standard. This portion of the treat- 
ment of Ethics is sometimes called Applied Ethics. 
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7« Plan of tk© Present Work. — complete treatise on tke 
Principles of Etliics would -tliiis, as I conceive, fail naturally 
into fo'ur distinct parts— witk, possibly, a fifth devoted' to th© 
development of. the more. metaphysical aspect of. the subject. 

: The ■ present work, however, is only intended. to serve the 
purpose of an introductory sketch ; and the divisions which 
are here adopted need not be of quite so elaborate a character. 
As this book is intended primarily to be read by students 
who have already pursued a course in Psychology, the 
psychological aspects of the subject need not be very fully 
developed. As regards the sociological aspects, again, the 
whole science of sociology is in so undeveloped a condition 
that: it would, .hardly be appropriate in an elementary text- 
book to make any confident assertions about it. In a larger 
work various points might fittingly be discussed which in 
such . a book as , this are best onoitted. Accordingly, .. all that .is 
to be said about these two departments of ethical study is 
here compressed under th© general heading of Prolegomena, 
chiefly Psychological/’ 

The various theories of morals must be dealt with somewhat 
more fully ; but here also we must content oorselves with the 
broad distinctions, and leave the more minute historical 
details for future study. In -dealing with the concrete moral 
life, we cannot attempt to do much more than indicate the 
main points which it would be important to consider in a more 
complete treatise. Finally, the metaphysical implications of 
ethical theory can only be referred to in a concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER I 


DESIEE AND WILL. 

Eemark.— The questions- that concern us 
in this chapter are essentially psychological ; and most of the 
points on which we have to touch will be found treated, with 
more or less fullness, in Professor Stout’s Manual or in any other 
psychological handbook. But it seems necessary here to 
bring out their ethical significance. What chiefiy concerns 
us is the nature of those activities which are described by the 
terms Will and Conduct, and the relation of these to that 
generaL condition of conscious life which is described as 
Gharacterr But in order io understand these it is necessary 
a3id to say something about the relationship between Desire 
and Will ; and it is to that point that the present chapter is 
to be devoted. 


2. Oeneral Nature of Desire. — Before we consider the way 
in which our desires are related to the will, it is necessary to 
determine precisely what we are to understand by the term 
" desire/ We must not, for instance, confound human desires 
with the mere appetit^es, of an animal ; , and there are also 
several other minor distinctions which it is necessary to keep 
in tiew. We may say, generaUy, that nothing is an object of 
desire for a man unless it is consciously regarded as a good : 
but this remark is perhaps not very enlightening; for it 
would be difficult to define a good otherwise than as an object 
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that is consciously desired.* The point is, however, that in 
all real desire there is some object that is consciously taken as 
an end. Such an object conseionsly taken as an end in desire 
is what we cal! a good. By defining in this way, we seem to be 
: able to avoid , going round in a circle. 

: In., order to understand this point, however, it is necessary 
to go more into 'the details of the distinction between desire 
and other modes of activity. We may conveniently begin 
with those forms of activity that are lowest in the scale of life, 
and pass upwards from these to the highest formS' of human' 
desire and will.. , ' 

3. Want and Appetite, — We may begin by distinguishing 
the appetite of an animal from the mere presence of an animal 
want. An animal want is in itself of the same nature as a 
vegetable want. It is a blind tendency towards particular 
ends, which are involved in the development of the life of the 
animal, just as they might be also in the life of a plant. We 
may say, if we like, that nature wills^ the realization of these 
ends ; but they are not consciously willed by the animal or 
plant itself.® In the case of an appetite, on the other hand, 
there is not merely a bHnd tendency towards a particular end ; 
but this tendency is to a certain extent present to conscious- 

* Of. Aristotle's Ethics, I. i. 1. : “ The good is that at which all things 
aim.” Dr. G, E. Moore has denied that it is possible to define good at 
all. See his Principia Ethica, pp, 6-10. This will be further considered 
in a later chapter. It is right to note here that 'Ward was inclined, 
though with some hesitation, to regard Value or Good as dependent on 
feeling. See his Psijchological Principles, pp. 386-7. Tliis does not, 
however, necessarily mean that it is the feeling that is valued. The 
feeling may be regarded rather as a sign that the object has value. 

2 This conception is due to Aristotle. It is of course partly meta- 
phorical, but suggests a teleological view of the world. 

*Tiiis statement is perhaps open to some qualification, Lamarck 
and Spencer recognised the presence of conscious aims in animal life 
to a greater extent than Darwin did ; and Sir^. C. Bose has urged that 
some degree of consciousness should be ascribed even to plants. Perhaps 
the view of Emergent Evolution, supported by Professors Lloyd Morgan, 
Alexander, and others, points in a similar direotion. But these views 
cannot be here discussed. The recent book called Fomibh Worlds 
by Mr. J. B. S. Haldane may be referred to with advantage on modem 
views of evolution. 
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aess* This consciousness may appear partly in the form of a 
definite presentation of the kind of object that will satisfy a 
given want. 

The hungry lion, for example, may be more or less clearly 
aware of the nature of the object that it seeks. The plant, 
on the other hand, when it turns to the sunlight, may be said 
to have a want ; but it is at least not usually supposed to have 
any consciousness of the nature of the object that will satisfy 
it.^ Even in the case of an animal appetite, however, the 
consciousness of the object is probably in most instances 
somewhat dim and vague.® The most prominent element in 
the consciousness is rather the feeling of pleasure or pain 
than any definite presentation of an object. An unsatisfied 
appetite is in itself* painful ; whereas the satisfaction of any 
appetite brings with it the feeling of pleasure. 

These feelmgs form so characteristic and prominent an 
element in animal appetites that satisfactions of appetite are 
frequently referred to simply as pleasures, while unsatisfied 
appetites are called' pains. A pleasure-seeker is generally 
understood to be one who seeks the satisfaction of Ms animal 
appetites, or of human impulses which are akin to these 
appetites. A certain confusion is thus apt to arise between 
the satisfaction of an appetite and the agreeable feeling which 
accompanies it ; since both are called pleasure. But with this 
confusion we need not at present trouble ourselves.'® It is 

^ Sir J. C. Bose has attributed sexiaibility to plants ; but it does not 
appear that the kind of sensitiveness to which he refers implies any 
definite eonsciottaness, Beference may be made to his Life by Professor 
Oeddes. . 

*Some psychologists (of whom I gather that Prof, Stout is one) 
would deny that this element is present at all. But there is much 
uncertainty about this. 

® It is necessary to say ** in itself ” ; because the total effect of a 
consciousness of unsatisfied want is sometimes rather pleasurable 
than painful. Thus, moderate hunger in man, and perhaps even in 
aioimaia, seems often to be rather agreeable than otherwise. The 
reason is probably in part that the feeling of hunger adds a pleasant 
stimulus to the vital energies generally, and in part that the anticipa- 
tion of satisfaction is easily called up by the consciousness of want. 
See Note I. at the end of chap, ii. 

♦ See bdlow, ©hap. Sl„ §§.7 and S. 
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enough, now to observe that pleasure and pam are the most 
prominent and characteristic features of animal ■ appetite.^ ■ 

Apptite aad Desire. — In the case of what is- strictly 
called desire, there is not merely the consciousness of an object, 
with' an. accompanying feeling of pleasure and pain, but. .also, 
a. recognition' of the object .as a good, or as an .element in. ' a 
more or, less clearly defined end.® The hiin.ger of an animal is 
different from the .mere want of nutriment in a plant ; ' but 
. desire for food in a .man is ' scarcely less different -from .mere 
hunger. A man may be hungry and yet not desire food. In 
the desire of food there is involved, in addition to , the- hunger, 
the representation of the food as an end which it is 'worth 
while to secure. 

We may express this by saying that desire implies a definite 
point of view, whereas there is no such implication in a mere 
appetite. Hunger is to all intents the same phenomenon in 
the brute and in the sage ; but the desires of the sage and the 
hero are very different from those of the savage, the miser, 
or the epicure. The desires of different men are determined by 
the total nature of the point of view which the men occupy. 
What they desire depends on what they like ; and what 
they like, as Euskin was so fond of insisting, is an exact 
expression of what they are. Thus, while ordinary hunger or 
thirst tells us nothing about the character of him who feels it, 
the hunger and thirst after righteousness, or after : power, or ' 
alter fame, is a revelation of a whole point of view,® 

The desires of a person, therefore, are not an isolated phe- 
nomenon, but form an element in the totality, or, as we may 
say, the universe of his character*; ; and .-it is feom -this point/ 
of view that we must regard them, if we are to understand their, 
full significance. 

^Appetite' is, in the' Aristotelian .■ psychology, Imown ' as ' 

Desire is But Aristotle uses in a wide sense^ so as to 

' Include De Anima, II., iii. 2. 

* For a Ml discussion of this point, see Greea*s FroUgomma to Mthks, 
Book II., chap. ii. Cf» also Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, pp. 51-2, 
Dewey’s Pspck^hgp, p. 360 sqq,, and Ward’s PspcMogicai Principles, 
p. 279. * Of, Mttirhead’s EUmeMs of Mtkks» p. 52. 

«0/. Dewey’s Ps^eMogi^p pp. 363-4. 
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6. Universe of Desire.— What is meant by saying that the 
desires of a human being form part of a ** universe ** may be 
made somewhat clearer by reference to a similar conception 
in the science of Logic. It has become a familiar way of 
speaking in Logie to refer to a ** universe of discourses”^ as ■ 
signifying the sphere of reference within which a particular 
statement is made. Thus a statement about the gods ” 
may be true with reference to the world as depicted in the 
Homeric poems, or to the world of Greek mythology generally, 
hut may be false or meaningless if understood with reference 
to the world of ordinary fact. So too we may make statements 
about griffins and unicorns in the universe of heraldry, about 
fairies in the universe of romance, about Hamlet or King Lear 
in the universe of Shakespeare’s plays, about Heaven and 
Hell and Purgatory in the universe of Dante’s Divine Comedy ; 
and our statements may be true within these several uni- 
verses, though they would become false if taken out of the 
particular universe to which they belong. 

Now there is something quite analogous in the case of our 
desires. Each desire also belongs to a particular universe, and 
loses its meaning if we pass out of that universe into another. 
This universe to which a desire belongs is the universe that is 
constituted by the totality of what we call a man’s character ^ 
as that character presents itself at the time at which the desire 
is felt. It is, in short, the universe of the man’s ethical point 
of view at "the moment in question. That there are great 
diSerences between such universes, is evident from the judg- 
ments that we habitually pass on the representations of 
human conduct in poems and novels and dramas. We are 
often aware that a desire which is attributed to a fictitious 
personage is not such a desire as a man of his general character 
and situation would feel, or at least not such as he would feel 
in such a degree as is attributed to him. It is not such a 
desire, in fact, as belongs to' his particular universe. And 
the particular universe which we thus estimate, and which 
varies so widely with the characters of difierent individuals, 
is not even one that remains constant for the same person. 

^ See Keynes’s formal Logics pp. 137-8, Venn’s Wmpirical Logic^ p. 
180, Welton's Manual of LogiCt vol. i., pp. 50*60. 
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We must al be aware of the difierent' desires- that doiaiiiate 
our mlads in different moods, in different ■ conditions, in 
different states of 'health. These differences constitute what 
we may cal! a difference of universe ; and to each such universe a 
different set of desires, or at least a different arrangement of. 
desires, .belongs. ■ This universe may even alter suddenly in 
the same individual, through some sudden transformation, of 
conditions. It is such’ a change that is ilhistrated in the old 
fable of the oat which was transformed into a princess, but 
returned again to itS' proper shape on the sudden appearance ■ 
of a mouse. • The .sudden change of condition caused her to 
drop at once from the universe of princess to the universe of cat. 

Of such transformations life is rich in instances. There is a 
German proverb that what one wishes in youth one has to 
satiety in age ; but even from year to year and from day to 
day— sometimes even from hour to hour — we may find our- 
selves passing from one universe into another, where what we 
formerly desired becomes uninteresting, perhaps even dis- 
gustiug. Any sudden change — the news of the death of a 
friend, the recollection of a promise, the suggestion of a moral 
principle, and the like — may carry us instantaneously from 
one world into another. This is illustrated in Shakespeare’s 
play of Love's Labour's Lost, where the announcement of the 
death of the King of France brings suddenly to a close the wit 
and levity of the preceding scenes, and introduces an entirely 
different tone. , ■ 

Such a change may fairly be referred to as a passage from 
one universe to another. Or again, such a change may be 
illustrated by the common transformation from a man’s 
Sunday view of life to that which he takes during the rest of 
the week. Even a change of clothes suffices with some men 
to produce a change of universe ; for it is not always entirely 
true that “ the cowl does not make the monk.”^ 

^ On the nature of psychological universes the psychology of Herbart 
is particularly instructive. Reference may be made to Prof. Stout’s 
Articles in Mind and to the same writer’s ATidlytic Psychology (especially 
chaps. VIII,, IX,, and X.). The us© of the term ‘Sentiment* by Prof. 
McDougall may be referred to in this oonneotion * A sentiment,* he says 
i^ociid Psychology, 21st ©dn,, p. 427) is a system in which a cognitive 
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asaum^fSf^ Desires.--In the preceding section we have 
an Tdli-i simplicity, that at any given moment 

^ PO“^ of TOW. or is, so to 

threorf+B •^habitant of a single universe. In reality, however, 
T},Bro individual’s consciousness is not so simple 

always several points of view present to a 

Lints' ^ moment; or, at any rate, several 
points of view alternate with one another so rapidly that 
th^ may practically be regarded as present togSef 

bv influenced in his conduct 

y motives denved from many different universes. He mav 

Sf tiieLl7n'yT®® “ constituted by the consideration 
mal stfLvi? from this point of view he 

ButafX.® ^ certam measures carried out. 

sidlfti the same time he may be not uninfluenced by con- 

occunfln'^®™ hJ Zy 

^ a umverse constituted by his own persond 
'T li. Wy, by the S^ThL 



of these desires will conflict with others. ^From one Doint of 
^ew he may desire peace, from another war : from one point 

It Stn LLT t ®K ^®®^ another on o?der 

M^chi ® will 

Now it is often said that in such cases a man will natnrallv 

moZf A® SrLS deS 

is Seadto? lTSo^e°^rr'^ f statement 

is imsieaamg. it imphes that a desire is an isolated ■ 
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Its own mdividliRi liveliness or force, but rather on the force 
of the universe or system to which it belongs. Thus a man 
might be strongly desirous of war from a feeling of hatred 
towards a foreign power. But if the man were of such a 
character that the sense of duty was more dominant in him 
than the feeUng of personal hatred, he might decide for peace, 
though the desire for p.eaee in itself did not strongly influence 
tom. The latter desire would conquer, not because it was in 
iteelf tiie stronger, but because it formed a part of a stronger 
umveise or system.^ ^ Of course a strong desire gives strength 
to the universe to which it belongs ; but the final triumph of a 
desire depends not on its own individual dominance, kt on 
me dominance of its 'universe. 

How in particniar individuals one universe comes to -be 
dormant rather than another, is a question rather for Psy- 
cnology tnan for EtMcs. In so far as it concerns Ethics, it 
will be touched upon in some future sections of this book.* In 
the^ meantime, what it is important to note is merely that a 
desire is not an isolated phenomenon but a part of a system ; 
and that consequently a conflict of desires is in reality a oon- 
&ct between two or more universes of desire. As Professor 
Dewey has said,® “ It is important to notice that it is a strife 
or conflict which goes on in the man himself ; it is a confiict 
ojmmsdf wUh himself” {i.e. in our language, a conflict of him- 
self as one universe with himself as another universe) ; “it is 
not a conflict of himself with something external to him, nor 
of one impulse with another impulse, he meanwhile remainina 
^passive spectator awaiting the conclusion of the struggle. 
What gives the conflict of desires its whole meaning is that it 
represents the man at strife with himself. He is the opposing 
contestants as well as the battle-field.” This last expression 
was no doubt suggested to Professor Dewey by a very striking 
passage in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion f in which he says : 

I am not one of the combatants, but rather both of the 
combatants and also the combat itself ” ; or, as Principal 

*0/. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Book n., ohap. i., S 106. p. 108. 

See, for instance. Book IIL, chap. vi. 

* Psychology, pp. 364-6. 

‘I. 64. 
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U«d readerpd it» : “ I am at once tie combatants and the 
conflict and tie field that is torn with the strife.” 

7. Desire md Wish.— The terms “desire ” and "wish” 
are frequently used" as synonymous ; but there is a slight 
diQerenee m the iisage of the terms, and it seems desirable to 
employ them m Ethics in distinct senses. We may sav 
bnefly that a wish is an efiective desire. The maaninff of this 
will be more apparent when it is considered in relation to what 
fias lust been said with regard to universes of desire and the 
conflict between them. It has been stated that any given 
desire belongs to a system or universe, and that various such 
systems may emt simultaneously and come into conflict with 
one another. When such conflicts occur, certain desires pre- 
ab^mw ; some are subordinated or aint- Into 

Now it may be convenient to limit the term “wish ” to 
those desires that predominate or continue to be effective. A 
angry man may be said to have a desire for food : but this 
draiie may be dominant only within the universe of animal 

Jrf “ abeyance by a sense 

of rehgious obligation, by devotion to work, or bv some over- 
mastermg pa^ion. In such cases we may say that the man 
no longer irtsAes for food, though a desire for food continues to 
exist m Ms consciousness as an element in a subordinate 
umverse— held, as It were, in leash. A desire, then, which 
has become meffective is not to be described as a wish.* 

8. Suppressed Wishes—Much emphasis has been laid in 
recent years, on the way in which particular wishes tend to 
become dommant in the human consciousness, withmit. 
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reference to any well formed will or purpose. The study of 
these somewliat, abnormal — but, ■ by . no .means, imcoiniiioii.*— 
tendencies has , been chiefly emphasised by , Freud , and Ms 
followers.;,, and, of course, the detailed study of them belongs 
., properly to. Psychology. They have to be noticed in the study 
of Ethics chiefly as obstacles that have to be contended against 
in the^ development of moral conduct and notably in the 
, education of the young, , 

„ „, It is possible that there has been some exaggeration ' with 
regard to the extent to which wishes of a subconscious "'kind 
tend to ^gain a certain dominance in the human consciousness. 
But it is, no doubt, true that we ,have to be on our guard' 
against them; just as we have to be on our guard against 
more consciously formed wishes that conflict with the pursuit 
of the best that we know. Their special danger . lies in the 
fact that tiiey are lurkiug enemies. It is important to try to 
bring them out into the open, where they can be found and 
conquered or controlled. 

It is pointed out that they are often due to injudicious 
treatment of the young. When children have unwise wishes 
such as to touch a ’^dangerous fllame — they are sometimes 
scolded and threatened, instead of having the danger explained. 
In such cases the wish is liable to persist and become an obses- 
sion. ^ A good deal of attention has been given to facts of this 
kind in^ recent years ; and emphasis has been laid on the 
difficulties that they present in the cultivation of the moral 
life.* ‘‘ Since Freud,’* as Mr. Russell has said,* our wishes 
have become, in the words of the Prophet Jeremiah, ^ deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked/ ” 

Ihe fact that such wishes tend to aflect us without our 
being clearly aware of them has led some psychologists to 
urge that most of our actions are carried on without any clear 
apprehension of the grounds on which we act. The extreme 

* Tile best treatment of the subject, so far as my knowledge goes, is 
that contained in the very interesting book by Professor E. B. Holt 
on The Freudian W ish in Ethics* It is of great psychological importanc©, 
biit has comparatively little bearing on the actual theory of Ethics. 
It throws some light, however, on the problem of moral education and 
on the treatment of orime. 

* Anedysis of Mini^ p. 39* 
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To resblve to make a confession, for instance, is one thing : 
actually to make it, in the presence of those to whom it lias 
to be made, is often a very different thing. In the former case 
the accompanying circumstances are only presented in an 
imaginative and partly symbolic way : in the latter case they 
■ are actually present to sense. 

Now, the actual facts may not correspond to the anticipation. 
Those to whom the confession has to be made, for instance, 
may be found to be in a different mood from what was ex- 
pected. .And even if the anticipation proves substantially 
correct, stEl, in the .actual presentation we may be impressed 
by accessory circumstances of which we had not taken any 
particular account. The man who resolves to get up at an 
early hour may not have thought particularly about the 
coldness of the morning air, or about the pleasantness of lying 
in bed ; whereas, when the time comes, these may be among 
the most impressive circumstances. Or, again, when Lady 
Macbeth intended to murder Duncan, it did not occur to her 
that he might resemble her father. So, too, when Hamlet 
resolved to carry out the behests of the Ghost, he did not 
think of ail the doubts that might suggest themselves to his 
mind after the Ghost had vanished. Thus “ enterprises of 
great pith and moment/’ as well as more insignificant designs, 
may be frustrated by a change of universe ; and the “ best 
intentions,” or the worst, may lead to nothing.^ 

This is especially true when the purpose is one that carries 
great consequences in its train, involving perhaps a complete 
change of the world within which we have been living. In 
such a case the changed world cannot be with any completeness 
imagined, and some very small circumstance may easily give 
a completely new turn to our thoughts. The insurrection 

^ €f, below, Book HI., chap, vi., § 3. 

* Cf. Shakespeare’s Julius Cmsatt Act II., scene i., II. 63 sqq* 
‘‘Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream ; 

The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the State of man, 
like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 



, ..by , wiicli tie universe within which ,we are iivi.iig is'to.. ba 
overttoowii' cannot be^at once carried out, and we caniiot with:,, 
any fchoronghiiess think ourselves into the new conditions' 
that are to arise. ■ Thus a mere' resolution is still far from 
' being an 

. Whatsis commonly called “ force of will means the .powei ' 
■ of e,arrjin,,g^ resolutions into act.. This power d.epends largely'': 
..on the habit of fixing-, our attention upon the salient features,,' 
of an object that is aimed at, and not allowing ourselves to' 
be ^ distracted by subordinate conditions. Hence, harro.w- '- 
pnnded or hard-hearted men have often -more “ force' of will,’’ 
in^this sense, than those who take wider views. But a wide- '■ 
minded man may also acquire “force of will’’ by taking a 
clear and decided view of the circumstances that are important, 
and thus eHminating insignificant details. 

11. The Meaning of Purpose.— When Will is regarded in 
mlation to the end at which it aims, it is called Purpose. 
Tms^ term, however, is sometimes used also to describe the 
end itself, rather than the fact of aiming at an end. Purpose 
should be^ carefully distinguished from those tendencies to 
action which accompany appetite, desire, and wish. Action 
Imed on appetite is generally described as impulsive ; but 
this term is sometimes used also with reference to actions that 
^sue from desire. We may use the terms Blind Impulse and 
Conscious Impulse to mark the distinction. The tendency of a 
wish, again, to issue in action is most properly described by the 
term Inclination, When we are inclined to do anything, we 
are not merely conscious of an impulse to do it, but we to a 
certain extent approve the impulse ; though it may be that, on 
mflection, we may resolve not to follow it. A Purpose or 
Resolution is thus distinguished from an Impulse (whether 
Blind or Conscious) and from an Inclination. 

12. Will and Character.— A character,” said Novalis, “is 
a completely fashioned will.” Character may be said, in the 

J For an admirable smnmary of the elements involved m an act of 
mU, see Mmrhead’s Elements of Ethics, pp. 48-51. Tbe discussion of 
vontion in MoDougail’s Social Psychology is also extremely good. 
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language we have just been usings to consist in the ooiitiiiTOiis 
domlBance of a definite universe. A man of good character 
is one in whom the universe of duty habitually predominates. 
A miser is one in whom the dominant universe is that which is 
constituted by the love of money. A fanatic is one in whom 
some particular universe is so entirely dominant as to shut 
out entirely other important points of %iew. And, in like 
maimer, all other kinds of character may be described by 
reference to the nature of the universe that is dominant in 
them. When Pope said that “ Most women have no characters 
at all ** (a very questionable statement at the best), he . meant 
that the universes of desire in which they live^ are so continu- 
ally varjdng that no one of them can be said to be habitually 
dominant* 

' And certainly it is the case that most men, as well as most 
women, cannot be accounted for by so simple an explanation 
as the exclusive dominance of such “ ruling passions ” as 
Pope dealt with. In the case of. most actual human beings 
what we have is not so much any one universe that decidedly 
predominates as a number of universes that stand to one 
another in certain definite relations. The difierent relations 
in which they stand to one another constitute the difierences 
of character. How it comes that now one, and now another, 
predominates is, as we have already remarked, a question 
rather for Psychology than for Ethics. It is, in the main, the 
question as to the conditions that determine the concentration 
of Attention and Interest. These are, to some extent, ex- 
plained in most textbooks of Psychology.* The habitual 

*Frof, Stout’s article on “Voluntary Action” {Mindt New Series. 
VoL V., Ho. 19) will be found in the highest degree instructive on several 
of the points referred to in this chapter, as well as on some of those 
that are dealt with in the following chapters. See also the closing 
chapter of his Manual of Psychology. A. F. Shand’s work on 
Foundations of Character will also be found extremely useful, especially 
Book III. Shand discusses, among other things, the possibility of 
establishing what J. S. Mill described as the science of Ethology, by which 
the conditions affecting the variations in human character could he 
determined. An interesting article on this subject by Dr. J. Ward was 
published in the first volume of the Internatio'ml Jourrml of Ethics. 
Mill’s account of Ethology is to be found in his System of Logic, Book VI., 
diap* Y* 
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modes of action that accompany a formed character 
described by the term Conduct. The meaning of this we shal 
have to disciiss' almost iinmediately.^ ■ 

13. The CSronp WUl.—It has seemed convenient^ in this 
introductory statement, to refer primarily to individual 
desires ■ and purposes. It has to be remembered, however, 
and of course it has been taken for granted throughout, that 
individuals are not, in general, Robinson Crusoes. . Even' if 
they happen tO' be somewhat isolated in their' lives, they 
carry , with them some more or. less explicit social atmosphere. 
They are nearly always members of groups of a more or less 
extensive kind — a family,, a nation, a trade or profession ; 
and the groups to which they belong may act rightly or wrongly, 
just as the individuals who compose it may. 

In recent years, largely under the influence of F. H. Bradley, 
it has become common to speak of “ the Ethos of a people ^ — 
a plbase derived originally from Hegel ; and the use of this 
phrase has perhaps tended a little to give the impression 
that a group of people is less liable to act wrongly than the 
separate individuals who compose it. This does not appear 
to be universally true. A good deal has been written about 
the action of crowds ; and it has been urged that it is important 
to distinguish between casual aggregates of people, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, more or less definitely organised 
groups. A casual assemblage of people is, in general, apt to 
behave more impulsively— more like a flock of sheep— than 
an isolated individual would be likely to do. On the other 
hand, a group that has a somewhat continuous life, such as a 
family or a nation, may be expected to be more deliberate in 
its action than a separate individual might be. But most 
associations are only partly co-operative. They usually 
partake partly of the nature of crowds and only partly of the 
nature of deliberative groups. 

A good deal of fresh light has, in recent years, been thrown 
on this subject by such works as Bosanquet^s PMiosopMmi 


1 The us© of the term Usflvers© in tMs chapter is not altogether novel 
The phrase “ nnivera© of a character ** is to he found in Gruean's Fmk^ 
gomem fe MUm, Book IV., chap, i., § 295. 
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Theory of the State, McDougall’s Qroup Mini, and very notably 
by Miss M. P. S’olletPs New State. Wbat has been brought 
out by these and other writers is the importance of co-operation 
in human thought and action, The wisest purposes are seldom 
purposes that a single person has formed for himself. They 
are rather the result of co-operative deliberation. No doubt, 
this has always been,' in some degree, . recognized p but the 
attention that has been given to individual psychology and 
to individual freedom has perhaps tended to obscure its 
importance — especially in view of the apparently opposite 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of Heroes or Supermen. 
It is hoped that the significance of all this will become more 
apparent as we proceed. 


CHAPTER IL 

MOTIVE AND INTENTION. 

1» Preliiiiii.a.ry Remarks. — ^So far we- have been comsideiiBg' 

• the general natee of the relationship between Desire and ■ 
Will. It is now necessary that we should direct our attention 
.. to*the nature of the end involved in Volition ; and^ in par- 
ticnlaij that we should consider the important distinction 
between an Intention and a Motive. This is a point on which 
a good deal of discussion has turned ; and, owing to the great 
difficulties that are involved in it, it is a point that requires 
very careful study. First, then, we must try to understand 
exactly what Intention and Motive mean. 

2. The Meaning of Intention.-— The term Intention corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the term Purpose. Indeed, they 
are sometimes used as synonymous. But Purpose seems to 
refer rather to the mental activity, and Intention to the end 
towards which the mental activity is directed. Intention, 
understood in this sense, means anjthing which we purpose 
to bring about. Now what we thus purpose is often a very 
complicated result, and sometimes it is not at all easy to 
determine how much is really included in our intention. 

The complexity of a Purpose or Intention may be compared 
with that of a Cause. And indeed it is a special kind of Cause 
— that forward-looking kind which is commonly referred to as 
a Final Cause. Usually, when we speak of the cause of any 
particular occurrence, we mean some other conspicuous 
occurrence, happening a little earlier, which has led, in ac- 
cordance with some regular order of sequence, to the particular 
event with which we are concerned.^ In most cases, very 

^ It skoald be observed, however, that recent developments of physical 
science have considerably modified the conception of causation. 
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place,, we may ■ distingmsh between tie oii^er 
.and the inner intention of an act.. This may be illustrated' by 
: .the ..familiar story of Abraham Lmcoin ’ and the pig that he' 

; ■helped out, of a ditch. On being praised .for this action, 
JAncom is said "to ha¥e replied that he did it, not for the sake of ' 
the pig, but rather on his own account, in order to rid Ms miiid . 
of, the ".uncomfortable .thought of the animaFs distress'. ' ■ Here 
the outer intention was to rescue the animal, while the inner 
intention was to remove an uncomfortable feeling from the mind. 

rhe inner intention, in the case just quoted, is evidently 
only a particular case of the remote intention ; but it is not so 
in every instance. Thus if a man were to endeavour to pro- 
duce a certain feeling in his mind— say, of penitence or of 
faith-jwith the view of securing the favour of Heaven, the 
immediate intention would be an inner one, while the remote 
intention would be outer. The inner intention of an act, like 
the remote intention, is sometimes apt to be confounded with 
the motive. ■ 

In the tWrd place, we may distinguish between the direa 
and the indirect intention of an act. If a Nihilist seeks to blow 
up a train containing an Emperor and others,* his direct 
mtention may be simply the destruction of the Emperor, but 
■ ^ ***^®^^s also the destruction of the others who are 

m the train ; since he is aware that their destruction will be 
necessarily included along with that of the Emperor. 

In the fourth place, we may distinguish between the consdoua 
and the unconscious intention of an act. To what extent any 
mtention can be unconscious, is a question for psycholo<»y. By 
an unconscious mtention is here understood simply an intention 
which the agent does not definitely avow to himaelf A man’s 
conduct is often in reality profoundly in flueT»>Bd by such 
intentions. Thus the intention which he avows to himself 
may be that of promoting the well-being of mankind, while in 
reahty he may be much more strongly influenced by that of 
advancing his own reputation. 

In the fifth place, we may distinguish between the formd 
and the material intention of an act. The material intention 

I MtOiods of Ethics, Book UL, obap. i., « 2 fp. m 

note 2). The illustration is, of oonrso, now out of date. 
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means the particular result as a realized fact ; the formal 
intention means tie principle embodied in tlie fact. Two 
men may both aim at the overthrow of a particnlar govern* 
ment. ' .Their .material intentions are in that case the same. 
Blit the one may aim at its overthrow because h,e thinks it too 
progressive, the other because. he thinks it too conservative. 
The intentions of the two men are in this case very different 
formally, though, their actions (which may consist simply in 
the giving or withholding of a -vote) may be materially the 
same. ■■. ■ ' ; 

These distinctions are given here, not as being an exhaustive 
list, but simply with the view of bringing ont the complications 
that may be involved' in a purpose. ■ It is important to bring 
them out, .since, otherwise, the' relation between motive and 
intention can hardly be explained. 

Summing up, then, we may say, that an intention, in the 
broadest -sense of the term, means any aim that is definitely 
adopted as an object of will ; and that such intentions may be 
of various distinct kinds. 

. '.. ■. .3.' Meaning of Motive.-— The term “ motive is not leas 
ambiguous than “ intention.” The motive means, of course, 
what moves us or causes us to act in a particular way. Now 
there is an ambiguity in the term ‘‘ cause.” A cause may be 
either efficient or final. The efficient cause of a man’s move- 
ments, for instance, is the action of certain nerves, muscles, 
etc. ; the final cause is the desired end, the reaching of a 
destination or the production of a result. There is a similar 
ambiguity in the use of the term motive.”^ A motive may 
be understood to mean either that which impels or that which 
induces us to act in a particular way. 

In the former sense, we say that we are moved by feeling 
or emotion. Thus we say that a man’s motive was anger, 
or jealousy, or fear, or pity, or pleasure, or pain. Some 
writers* have even maintained that pleasure and pain are the 
only ultimate motives. - This view we. shall Bhortiy have 

^ Of, Mnirhead’w Mhmmt* of Mthics, pp. 60-2. 

^§4* Beniliaiii. Hiii views will ho definiMj referred to kter. 
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occasion to consider. In tlie meantime we liaTe simply to 
. remark that it is no doubt true that men. are sometimes moved 
to action by feelin,g. 

: In conduct on wHoh a moral judgment can be passed, how- 
, ever,. a mauds never solely moved by feeling.. If. a mauds 
.entirely .'‘carried away®* by feelmg-— by anger or fear,, for 
instance— he cannot properly be said to act at aff, any more than' 
■a. stone acts when a man throws it at an object. We may judge 
the character of a man who is carried away by feeling or passion : 
we may say that he ought not to have allowed himself to be so 
carried away ; but if he is entirely mastered by Ms passion, we ' 
cannot pass a moral judgment on Ms act, any more than "on 
the act of a madman, or one who ia drunk. Moral activity or 
conduct is purposeful action ; and action with a purpose is 
not simply moved by feeling: it is moved rather by the 
thought of some end to be attained. TMs leads us to the 
second, and more correct, sense in wMch the term " motive 
may be used. 

The distinction may be made clear by considering the case 
of a man who is " moved by pity ** to give assistance to a 
fellow-creature in distress. The mere feeling of pity is evi- 
dently not sufficient to move us to action. It may serve as 
an element in the efficient cause of action — f.e. the man who 
has a keen sense of pity may be more readily impelled to action 
than the one whose feeling is comparatively blunt. But the 
feeling itself is not a sufficient irducement to actionj By 
itself, it moves at the utmost to tears — as, for instance, in the 
theatre, when we witness imaginary distresses. When a man 
is moved to action, he must have, besides the mere feeling, the 
conception of an end to be attained. He perceives a fellow- 
creature, for instance, in a wretched plight, and sees that, by a 
certain efiort, the man might be put in a more favourable 
position. The putting of the man in this more favourable 
position presents itself to his mind as a desirable end ; and 
the thought of this desirable end induces him to act in a 
ppticular way. If he feels pity, in addition, tMs may impel 
him the more readily to such an action ; but the feeling of 
pity is not, by itself, the inducement to the action, is. the 
motive in the more correct sense. The motive, that whJob 
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induces tis to act* is the thought of a desirable end. So also 
wheHs in G-oidsmith*s ballad, 

‘*Tii 0 dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit tka man/® ■ 

the motive was constituted by the gaining of some private 
ends, not by the- mere madness.^ ■ . 

4« Belatioii between Motives and IntentiO'ns.-~i^rom what 
has now been said, it is evident that the relation between 
motives and intentions is a very close one. The motive of 
our act is that which induces us to perform it. ^ Now it is 
evident that this must be included in the intention, in the 
broadest sense of that term, hut need not be, and generally 
will not be, identical with the whole of What induces us 
to perform an act is always something that we hope to. achieve 
by it* ; but there may be much that we expect to achieve by 
it (and even that we consciously inte^id to achieve by it) which 

^Beference may be mad© about this to Tucker’s Light of Kaiure, 
chap. V. ' The view of Motive given above seema to be essentially that 
of Aristotle, when he says {De Anima, III. x. 4) asl mvei rb dpsKrlv (“it 
is always the desired object that moves to action *®). Some writers, 
however, still object to this use of the term. See, for instance, the dis- 
cussions in the InternationjoA Jowtml of Eihim, Vol. IV,, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Professor Ritchie maintaiiied there (p. 236) that “ ‘ desire ® is the genus 
of %vhich ‘ motive ’ is a species. The differentia of * motive * is the 
presence of a conception of an end.®* But surely this must be erroneous. 
Surely all desire involves a conception of an end. It is right to add 
that the term “ motive ” seems originally to have been used for any 
efficient cause of movement. It appears to be used in this way in 
Shakespeare’s description of Cressida — 

** Her wanton spirits look out 
At ©very joint and motive of her body.” 

But here, as in so many other cases, the meaning of the word has been 
gradually modified, partly to suit the conveniences of ordinary life, 
and partly to meet the requirements of science. 

*6y. Muirhead’s Memenh of Ethics, p. 62. When Prot. Dew-ey 
(Outlims of Ethics, p. 9) says that “ the foreseen, the ideal consequences 
are the end of the act, and as such form the motive,” he appears to 
identify the motive mth the whole intention. This seems to me to be 
erroneous, or at least to be an inconvenient use of the term. For the 
meaning of ** ideal” in this 'phrase of Prof. Dewey’s, see above. Intro- 
duction, chap, ii, § 5, note. 

* Bxcept of course when we are impelled by mere feeling or passion. 
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womM not serve as an indncement to its performance^ and wMch 
miglit even serve as an inducement not to perform it. 

Thms tlie motive of a reformer may be . partly that of im- 
proving tlie state of manldnd and partly that of acquiring 
fame for himself. Both of these ends form part of his intention, ■. 
in the widest' sense of the term. But he may also be' well 
aware that the result of his action will be, for a time, not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword.” He may anticipate a 
certain amount of confusion and misery as the immediate: 
■result of Ms action, and perhaps also of persecution for himself. 
If he clearly foresees that these results will ensue on Ms action, ■ 
it can scarcely be said that he does not intend them. He 
-deliberately accepts them as being inevitably involved in the 
good result ■ which he hopes to achieve. But assuredly we 
may say that these evil consequences form no part of his 
motive in endeavouring to achieve the good result. 

Or, to take a still simpler case, when Brutus helped to kill 
Csesar, in order to save his country,^ he certainly intended to 
kill C^sar, but the killing of Csesar was no part of his motive. 

The motive of an act, then, is a part of the intention, in the 
broadest sense of that term, but does not necessarily include 
the whole of the intention. Adopting the distinctions that 
have been drawn in section 2, we may say that the motive 
generally includes the greater part of the remote intention, 
but frequently does not include much of the immediate 
intention ; that it generally includes the direct intention, but 
not the indirect ; that it nearly always includes the formal 
intention, but often not much of the material intention; 
and that it may be either outer or inner, conscious or un- 
conscious. 

5«, Is the Motive always Pleasure ? — We are now in a' position 
to deal with the question, to which allusion has already been 
made, whether the motive to action is always pleasure. This 
question must be carefully distinguished, at the outset, from 
the question whether pleasure is always involved in the 
presentation of any motive. TMs distinction has been ex- 

^ Assuming the view taken by Plutarch and Shakespeare to be eorreot. 
For a different view of Brutus, see Fronde’s Cmmt, 



pressed as that between tahw^ plemure in an idea and aimmg 
at the idea 0 / pleasure. It is probably true that everything at 
which we aim is thought of as pleasant. We take pleasure in 
the idea of accomplishing onr end. To say this is obviously 
a very diferent thing from saying that the idea of pleasure is 
the end at which we aim, or that pleasure is always that which 
serves as the inducement to action.* The former view would 
be generally accepted by all psychologists ; the latter is the 
doctrine of those who are known as Psychological Hedonists. 
This doctrine is expressed, for instance, in the following passage 
■from ■ Bentham.® 

‘‘ Nature has placed man under the empire of pleasure and 
of pain. We owe to them all our ideas ; we refer to them all 
our judgments, and all the determinations of our life. He 
who pretends to withdraw himself from this subjection knows 
not what he says. His only object is to seek pleasure and to 
shun pain, even at the very instant that he rejects the greatest 
pleasures or embraces pains the most acute. These eternal 
and iiresistibie sentiments ought to be the great study of the 
moralist and the legislator. The principle of tdility subjects 
everything to these two motives.’" 

Hera we have a clear statement of the %dew that pleasure 
and pain are the only possible motives to action, the only ends 
at which we can aim. This is the view that we have now to 
consider. 


6. Psychological Hedonism.— Psychological Hedonism is the 
theory that the ultimate object of desire is pleasure. The best 
known exponent of this doctrine is John Stuart In 

the fourth chapter of his book on V tilUarianism ^ reasons in 
the following way. 


* It is probably true, as Bradley has urged, that the idea of pleasure 
is always pleasant (see Mtnd^ New Series, Vol. IT., No. 14). But this 
does not aifeot the present point. 

* Principles of L^islation, chap. i. 

® Nearly all Hedonists, however, especially egoistic., Sedonists, * have 
with more or less clearness adopted this posiHoh. For general 
historical exposition ot the Hedonistic point of view, the student may 
be referred to Leoky’s Ektory of Mwopmn chap, i, and Watson's 

Meimutic Theorm^ from AinMippm to Spencer. One of the latest 
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now to , deckle' whetlier tliis is really so 5 whether 
maaMiid ' do, .desire .notMag-fot .itself ' but tba^t .which as . a, 
pleasure' to or of which, the absence is a pa^; we haw 
.evidently arrived a,.t a questio,n of faci'inS^experieiicej depend- 
entj like all similar questions, upon evidence. ' It can only 'Oe . 
determined by practised seif-consciousness and self-observation, , 
..assisted by observation of others. I believe, that these- sources;, 
of evidence, impartially co:nsuIted, will 'declare that desiring a.;.: 
thing and. finding it pleasant, aversion to it and tliin.king of it - 
as painfui, are phenomena entirely -inseparable, or rather-, two ■ 
parts of the same phenomenon ; .in strictness of language, ."^o 
difierent modes of naming the same psychological fact : that 
to think of an object as desirable (except for the sake of its 
consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the 
same thing ; and that to desire anything, except in proportion 
as the idea of it is pleasant,, is a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility.” ^ i • i,* 

This passage has been well criticised by Sidgwick ' 

Methods of Ethics (Book I., chap. iv.). He says MiU 
explains that ‘ dedrmg^^tMng^mdJuojdiug.,!! 
stnctness.p| Janfuage, twa„modea<'-ol-naiaiEg.lh.6~s^^®'^^ 
logical fact.* If this be the case, it is hard to see how the pm- 
pOSitioh^'we are discussing requires to be determined by 
‘ practised self-consoiousness and self-observation ’ ; as the 
denial of it would involve a contradiction in terms. Ihe 
truth is that there is an ambiguity in the word Pleasure, which 
has always tended seriously to confuse, the discussion of this 
question. When we speak of a man doing something at his 
own ^ pleasure/ or as he ‘ pleases/- we usually signify the mere 
fact of choice or preference ; the mere determination of the 
will in a certain direction. Now, if by ‘ pleasant ’ we mean 
that which influences choice, exercises a certain atteactive 
force on the will, it is an assertion incontrovertible because 

exponents of strictly psychological Hedonism was Professor Bain. See 
his 31cnt.al aTid Moral Scieme, Book IV., chap, iv., and The emotions 
and the Witt, “ The Will,” chap. viii. Bain, however, admitted tnat 
it is possible, “ for moments,” to aim at other things than pleasure. 
On the general meaning of Hedonism and its chief varieties, see oeiow. 
Book II., chap. iv„ §§ 1-8. 
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pleasure, does not catch the full spirit of the chase ; Ms 
eagerness neTer gets just the sharpness of edge which imparts 
to the pleasure its highest zest. . Here comes into view what 
we may .call the fundamental paradox of Hedonism, that the 
impulse towards pleasure, if too predominant, defeats its own' 
aim. This effect is not visible, or at any rate is scarcely 
visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures. But of our 
active enjoyments generally . . . it may certainly he said that 
,,we cannot attain them, at least in hteir highest degree, bQ ' 
long. as we concentrate our aim on them.^* 

“Similarly, the pleasures of thought and study can only he 
enjoyed in the highest degree by those who have an ardour of 
curiosity which carries the mind temporarily away from self' 
and its sensations. In all kinds of Art, again, the exercise of 
the creative faculty is attended by- intense and exquisite 
pleasures ; but in order to get them, one must forget them.” 

This paradox of Hedonism,” that in order to get pleasure 
it is necessary to seek something else, was to some extent 
recognized even by Mill ; but he does not seem to have per- 
ceived that it is inconsistent with the view that desire is always 
directed towards pleasure. Desire can evidently be, at least 
temporarily^ directed not towards pleasure, but towards 
certain objective ends. 

8, The Object of Desire, (2) Wants prior to Satisfactions , — 
We must next notice another point, which was brought out 
chiefly by Butler^ and Hutcheson, though some subsequent 
writers have ignored it — viz, that many kinds of pleasure would 
not exist at all, if they were not preceded by certain desires for 
objects, ' 

Take, for instance, the pleasures of the benevolent affections. 
No one could possibly feel these pleasures unless he were first 
benevolent — Le, had a desire for the welfare of others. In 
such a case, therefore, the very existence of the pleasure de- 
pends on the fact that desire is first directed towards something 
other than pleasure. It might even be argued that this is the 

^ See Sidgwick’e History of Mthics, p. 192 ; and ef. Green’s edition 
of Httme, vol. ii., Introd., p. 26, Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics^ § 161, 
p. 167, Caird’s Criiiml Philosophy of KufU, vol. ii., p. 230, note. 
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case witli all pieasmes* ' Pleasure eusues 'ttpon tlie satisfaction 
of certain wants* and the wants must be ^prior to the satis- 
factions* We have a disinterested desire for {oc3d* before 
we can have a desire for the pleasure that accompanies the 
taking of food., 'From this consideration also it appears that 
there are some desires which are . not desires for pleasure. 

9. Ihe Object of Desire. (3), Pleamres and Pleasure , — At 
the same time it must be allowed that. there is a certain 
plausibility in Mill’s statements, and, we must endeavour to 
account for this . plausibility. ■■ It seems, to arise from an 
ambiguity^ in the word pleasure.” Pleasure is sometimes 
understood to mean agreeable feeling, or the feeling of satis- 
faction, and sometimes it is understood to mean an object that 
gives satisfaction. The hearing of music is sometimes said 
to be a pleasure : but of course the hearing of music is not a 
feeling of satisfaction ; it is an object that gives satisfaction. 

Generally it may be observed that when we speak of 

pleasures ” in bhe plural, or rather in the concrete, we mean 
objects that give satisfaction ; whereas when we speak of 
“ pleasure ” in the abstract we more often mean the feeling 
of satisfaction which such objects bring with them.® But 
this is not always the case. 

Perhaps this distinction is more obvious in the case of pain 
than in the case of pleasure. Pain is generally understood as 
the negative of pleasure, i,e, as meaning disagreeable feeling, 
or feeling of dissatisfaction. But when we speak of pains ” 
we usually mean objects that produce a disagreeable feeling ; 
and indeed we usually mean objects of a definite land— 
organic sensations. 

The pain of toothache, for instance, is not merely a feeling 
of disagreeableness or dissatisfaction, but a definite sensation. 
That sensation is an object, and it is an object which brings 
with it a feeling of disagreeableness. The sensation of burning 
is another object ; the sensation of a stunning blow is another 

^ A second ambiguity. Another ambiguity, pointed out by Sidgwick, 
hm been already referred to above. 

* Of. Ward’s Psychological Principles, p. 266, and Prof. Stout’s Manual, 
p. 113. 
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object ; the consciousness of having acted wrongly is another 
object. ...Ail these objects bring with them a disagreeable 
feeling ; but in all of them the object which brings 'the dis- 
agreeable feeling j or is accompanied, by the disagreeable, 
feelings is, quite distinguishable from the feeHng of disagree- 
ableness itself.^ • . 

. . NoWs.when it is said that what we desire is always pleasure^ 
what Beems to be meant is that what we desire is always some 
object the attaimnent of which is accompanied by an agreeable 
feeling. But this is so true that it is almost a tautology,. It 
is . clear that if we desire anything, the attainment of it will, 
bring at least a temporary satisfaction ; and this satisfaction' 
will be accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction — ix, pleasure. 
Consequently, anything that we desire may be said to be a 
pleasure-— -ie. something that will bring pleasure when, 
attained. The man who desires the overthrow of a political 
party, for instance, will be pleased if that event happens. 
We may consequently say that the overthrow of the party 
was a pleasure. It is in this sense that we use the phrase 
“ an unexpected pleasure,” and the like. But evidently 
the overthrow of a political party is not itself an agree- 
able feeling ; it only brings an agreeable feeling with it. 
The fact that we desire pleasures is no evidence that we 
desire pleasure, 

A passage from Mill may help to make this clear. What, 
for example,” he asks,* “ shall we say of the love of money? 
There is nothing originally more desirable about money than 
about any heap of glittering pebbles. Its worth is solely that 
of the things which it will buy ; the desires for other things 
than itself, which it is a means of gratifying. Yet the love 

^ Eulpe and Titchener (Outline of Psychology) were honourably dis- 
tinguished among psychologists by the care with which they distinguished 
between pain and unpleasantness. Organic pain seems to be a distinct 
sensation in quite the same sense in which a sweet taste "or smell is a 
distinct sensation. The feeling or affection of pleasure and pain, 
though perhaps inseparable from these experiences, can be distinguished 
from them quite clearly. The distinction in question is now generally 
recognised ; though, I think, it still gives rise to occasional miscon- 
ception. 

* UiUitariammn, chap. iv. 
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of money is not only one of the strongest aioFing forees of 
imixian life, but money is, in many cases, desired in and for 
itself ; the desire to possess it is often stronger than the desire 
to use it, and goes on increasing when all the desires which 
point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by it, are falling oS» 
It may be then said truly, that money is desired not for the 
sake of an end, but as part of the end. From being a meanS' 
to happiness, it has come to be itself a principal ingredient of, 
the individuaFs conception of happiness.” 

“ The same may be said of the majority of the great objects 
of human life— power, for example, or fame. , . . The 
strongest attraction, both of power and of fame, is the im- 
mense aid they give to the attainment of our other wishes ; 
and it is the strong association thus generated between them 
and all our objects of desire, which gives to the direct desire 
of them the intensity it often assumes, so as in some characters 
to surpass in strength all other desires. In these cases the 
means have become a part of the end, and a more important 
part of it than any of the things which they are means to. 
What was once desired as an instrument for the attainment of 
happiness, has come to be desired for its own sake. In being 
desired for its own sake it is, however, desired as j)art of 
happiness. . . , The desire of it is not a different thing from 
the desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, or 
the desire of health. They are included in happiness. They 
are some of the elements of which the desire of happiness is 
made up. Happiness is not an abstract idea, but a concrete 
whole ; and these are some of its parts.” 

The meaning of all this seems quite clear. Evidently 
money, power, fame, music, and health are not parts of 
agreeable feeling. ^ What Mill means is that they are parts of 
that totality of objects which gives agreeable feeling. That we 
desire such objects, then, may show that we seek pleasures ^ 
but not that we seek pleasure. And that we seek pleasures, 
in this sense, is a mere tautology. It means simply that we 
seek what we seek. 

10. Oaa Eeason serve as a Motive?— Even those writers 
who have not committed themselves to the view that pleasure 
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and pain are the only possible motives, have sometimes been 
inclined to argne that at least Iteason is not capable of serving 
as a motive to action. This view was most clearly stated by 
Hume, when he said* that “ Reason is, and ought only to be, 
the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to serve and obey them.” The term Passion, as 
here used, is practically synonymous with Impulse ; and the 
meaning of the statement is that all actions depend on par- 
ticular impulses, while reason can at the most only indicate the 
means by which these impulses may be gratified. Reason, it 
is thus held, cannot form any new motive for ns ; it can only 
show how an existing motive may be pursued to the best 
advantage. 

This view, however, seems to rest on that false conception 
of the nature of desire to which reference has already been 
made. It proceeds on the supposition that our mental con- 
stitution is made up of a number of isolated and independent 
desires, among which reason works as a separate faculty. If 
we recognise that our desires form a universe, then thev cannot 
be said to exist independently. The problem then is to under- 
stand the nature of the whole within which particular desires 
emerge. If that whole is a rational system, the desires which 
grow up in jt will be very different from those desires that 
might exist in a being in whom reason is not yet developed. 
In this sense, therefore, reason may be said not only to guide 
o^^ desires, impulses, or passions, but actually to constitute 
tJieir deterimnate nature. Reason, that is to say, may set 
before ns ends or motives which for an irrational being would 
not exist at all. In this sense, then, reason is capable of 
furnishing us with motives to action. 


11. Is Beason the only Motive ? — ^There is, however, an error 
of an opposite kind against which also we miist be on our guard, ’ 
though no doubt it is one into which, in modern times, we are 
in much less danger of falling. We must not suppose that all 
motives are rational motives, i.e. that the inducement to act 


^ freaim of Eufmn Naiure, Book II., Part III,, Section IIL 
also Ewmrtation on tke Pmsiom, Section V. 
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is always for a hiimaB being what it ■wonld be if lie were gnided 
entirely by reason. .■ 

This view may be better nnderstood by a referenee .to the 
doctrine of Socrates. /■ Socrates , maintained that 'Virtue is 
knowledge/^ by which he meant, that if we knew’ with perfect 
clearness what the nature of the moral end is we, shoiiM 
inevitably pursue it.' Now it is no doubt true tlia.t within. a 
completely rational universe the supreme good would serve 
as the supreme inducement.' But if it is possible that .a man 
may know the nature of' the supreme good and yet not occupy 
a completely rational universe, then it is possible ,to know the 
good and not to pursue it. .Now it see,ms clear. at least that 
it is possible to know what is good with a very tolerable degree 
of clearness, and yet not. pursue it. . This is expressed in the 
familiar saying, ** Video meliora proboqiie, deteriora sequor.” 
The reason of this is that the motive to action is not always 
completely rational. 

12. How Motives axe Constituted. — The conclusion, therefore, 
to which we are led is that motives are neither constituted 
simply by pleasure and pain, nor simply by dominant desires, 
passions, or impulses, nor simply by reason, but that they 
depend upon the nature of the universe within which they 
emerge. 

A motive, we may say generally, is an end which is in 
harmony or conformity with the universe within which it is 
presented. At any given moment in our lives there are various 
possible ends which we may set before ourselves. There are 
various ways in which the content of our world might be 
changed, so as to be more in harmony with the system of our 
consciousness. Now, in so far as any such change presents 
itself to us as something which could be brought about by 
our own activity, it presents itself to us as a possible motive 
to action. Whether it will actually move us to act depends 
on the question whether the motive presented to us is com- 
patible with other possible motives which are presented to 
us at the same time. The line of action that is finally willed 
by us is that which coheres most perfectly with the general 
system of our oonsmousness. Whether or not the Kne thus 
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adopted is a reasonable line, depends on the question whethex 
or. not we. are living within a rational, universe.^ ' ■ 

'.At this point, however, we come definitely upon the question 
with respect to the relationship between Character and. 
Conduct; .and as this is a question of great importanee, . it 
seems to call for a separate chapter. 

Notb' oh Px.eas’cteb ahb Besibk. 

■ It. is assiimed ia this chapter that a satisfied desire brings pleasure, 
while aa onsatisfied desirO' (or an unsatisfied appetite) is accompanied 
.fey pain. It should be observed, .however, that this is. a point on 
which there has been a good deal of discussion; and that the view 
taken In the text is .not universally adopted. The chief point on which 
the.t 0 is difference of opinion is with reference to what are called ** th© 
Pleasures of Pursuit.” It is held- by some writers, and notably by 
Professor Sidgwick, . that, in consequence of the existence ■ of these ■ 
pleasures, unsatisfied desires and appetites are frequently in themselves 
rather pleasurable than painful. It may be well here to add a few 
words on this point. 

Professor Sidgmck^s view is thus stated in the Meihoda of Ethics 
(Book ^ I., chap, iv,, § 2,p. 48) : — “ When a desire is having its natural 
effect in causing the actions which tend to the attainment of its object, 
it seems to be commonly either a neutral or a more or less pleasurable 
consciousness : even when this attainment is still remote. At any 
rat© th© consciousness of eager activity, in which this desire is an essenti^ 
item, is highly pleasurable : and in fact such pleasures, which w© may 
call generally the pleasures of Pursuit, constitute a considerable element 
in the total enjoj’^ment of life. Indeed it is almost a commonplace to 
say that they are more important than the pleasures of Attainment : 
and in many oases It is the prospect of the former rather than of the 
latter that induces us to engage in a pursuit.”* 

I believe that this antithesis between “ Pursuit ” and ** Attainment ” 
involves a fundamental misconception, and it seems to me to be of 
considerable importance that this misconception should be removed. 
There is, so far as I can see, no such thing as a pleasure of Pursuit, as 
opposed to Attainment. The truth appears to me to be rather that 
there are two kinds of attainment — ^what might be called progressive 
■attainment and- catastrophic attainment.- The. -“pleasure of Pursuit” 


^ In comiectioa with this point reference may be profitably made 
to Sidgwick’s article on “ Unreasonable Action.” {Mind^ New Series, 
No. 6), and to Prof, Stout’s Analytic Psychology (Vol. II., p. 267). See 
also Bosanquet’s Psychology of the Moral Self^ Lecture IX. 

* For some further illustrations of Dr. Sidgwiok’s view, the reader 
may be referred to Mind, New Series, Vol. I., No. 1 (Jan. 1892), pp, 
94401. 
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w, I think. In reality the pleasure of progressive Attainment. When It 

raint; r« ^ in my hand, I ir^go 

what was really inteiicled seeiM 

fs thrcafflTls^^ffwT* °f attaining it And 1 think this 

-f-ed to by Professor 

_ He takes the case, for instance, of a game of skill. “ Xo ordinarv 
player, be.ore entering on such a contest, has any desire for riotorv in 
to fromturh «vf i* 'iifficnlt to imagine himseif deriving grati to 
What ho delfhmtel^’ Leilas actually engaged in the competition, 

to the oSnf the game begins, desires is not Victory, 

out the pleasant excitement of the strugale for it : onlv for the f.,1 
this pleasure a transieiTdeshe ti w^the is 

stimulited^^^^'^M^ \i does not exist at^first, is 
mraortfof intensity by the competition itself : and in 

stimulated both the mere contest becomes more 

««•»«. ■«-. « 

of^e passages I agree, with the single exception 

or tne statement that in a game the contest becomes more pleasurable 

confrare’tt^” ““ Same is stimulate! On the 

of seems to me that we may distinguish between two kinds 

?ropSrr^uira,^^^n^“; ^ simply as ! catat 

iropmo lesuit, and the desire to win it as the ouiminatina point in n 

SSS ^ former S TClf u 

It H same ceases to be pleasurable. 

1 ^ ®o”>“on experience that the gambler wtoe aim is 

from ‘ 8®“® ®®®*®® ‘® rLl ptouro 

to desires h 8®“® « ‘'® ^otory. 

Ind the 1 - “"fpitoing point in a progressive series, 

witos to re^ tt? “ fher ca^s. The mountaineer who Wy 
nes to reach the topmost peak, is sunplv annoyed bv the nroce.. 

oXfn if “““^ho enjoys the ascent is the one who desires the end 

j»y|.'s&»£rs,'‘tssst 


» T ".“Sir r ir ‘r 

aav kind n^ft totoce, does not admit of 

end Tn •>"* fhat of going through it from beginning to 

and’is ‘*®®“® ’^®®»'^e8 » continuous satisfaction, 

£^iwofa!d P regarded as waiting for its satisfaction till the end 
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,.,I coaceiTe tliat .tMs view may be applied even to siicli a case as that 
of hunger. It seems to me, indeed, to be somewhat incorrect to speak 
of the. mere appetite of hanger' as desire. Hunger ought, I tMnk, to he 
sharply distinguished • from the desire for food. It seems to me to he 
Baaiiily owing to the failure to draw this distinction that hanger is repre* 
aented by Professor Sidgmck as forming an exception^ to the general 
rale about' the ** Paradox of Hedonism It forms an es^ceptioa, so 
far as I can see, only because it is not a desire at al. This, however,'- 
is a side issue, on, which I do not wish to insist at present.' . 

The craving of himger, though not properly a desire, seems to resemble 
certaiii,^of our desires in being susceptible of a progressive satisfaction; 
and it# is for this reason, as I conceive, that the craving appears often.' 
to be pleasurable. It is pleasurable because it is continuously attaining 
its object. As far as I can Judge, indeed, tbe satisfaction of hunger 
begins, under normal conditions, even prior to the taking of food at all. 
The “ watering of the mouth ” is, I think, a commencement of satisfac- 
tion ; and in the case of predatory animals I suspect that there is a 
certain satisfaction even in the act of pursuit®. At any rate, the normal 
act of satisfying hunger does not appear to be of a catastrophic character. 
Hucere ccenam is a principle of general applicability. The satisfaction 
of the craving is a progressive one. Now, if this is the case, it seems 
clear that the mere fact that hunger is, under normal conditions, rather 
pleasurable than otherwise (which I believe to be true), cannot be 
accepted as a proof that the mere craving in itself is pleasurable, or is 
not painful, in so far as it remains unsatisfied. For under normal 
conditions it is not unsatisfied, but is progressiveljr attaining its end.* 
There is another point, closely connected with this one, which appears 
to me to be overlooked by Professor Sidgwick in his discussion on 
the above subject — viz. that our desires and .appetites are capable, to 
a considerable extent, of an imaginative satisfaction. Dickenses 
Marcliioness ” did not by any means stand alone in the power of 
“ making-believe very much.” If it is true that, 

“ Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once,” 

It may also be said that the imaginative satisfy their desires many times 
before they are satisfied in fact, while the unimaginative have but a 
single satisfaction. The imaginative player, even if ho loses, loses but 
once for a score of times that he has won — ^in fancy ; and these imagin- 
ary successes may be quite as satisfying to his mind at the moment 
as an equal number of real ones would have been. 


^ See Methods of Ethics, Book I., chap, iv,, § 2, p. 49 ; This effect ” 
[viz. that we lose pleasure by seeking it] “ is not visible, or at any rate 
is scarcely visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures.” 

®See above, § 7. 

® It is only in this sense, I think, that there is any real “ pleasure ol 
:' pursuit.” 

* See also Spencer’s Bafa of Ethics, pp. 15G-8. 
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The “ pleasures of Pirrsuit ” are to a large ex teat made up of these 
mental victories ; and this fact must largely qualify our view of them 
as cases of unsatisfied desire, even, apart from .the consideration (which 
may not be always applicable) that the .desire is in reality attaining its 
enci by means of a contimious process. 

I make these remarks merely' with the view of hringiiig oat, tlie^ point 
of view which seems to me correct, and which I have adopted in the 
present handbook. They are not by any means offered with the view 
of giving a complete solution tO' the difficult .question involved.^ 


, ^ Students inte, rested in the subject of pleasures; of Pursuit mil find 
further, discussion and- admirable ilhistrations in Tucker’s LigM of 
Nature, chap. vi. 



CHAPTER III. 


CHARACTER AND COM)UCT. 


1. General Reiaarks.“—We have learned, in some degree, 
wliat is. meant by _ Will Jesire, M o tive, Intentioii. and wliat is 
the nature of the relationsM^etweea these ; and we are now 
prepared to consider the nature of Character and its relation 
to Conduct. In discussing this, we are naturally led to the 
famous question about the Freedom of the Will; for this 
concerns the relationship between Character and Conduct. 
And in considering this, it seems necessary also to explain 
the terms Circumstance and Habit. Accordingly, I intend 
first to present four sections, dealing respectively with 
Character, Conduct, Circumstance, and Habit, then to explain 
the significance of the Freedom of the Will, and finally to sum 
up about the nature of Voluntary Action. 


2. Character.— We have seen that Character means the 
complete universe or system constituted by acts of will of a 
particular kind. Character is, on the whole, the most 
important element in life from the point of view of Ethics, 
as we shall see more fully in the sequel. 

The accidental dominance of a good purpose at this or that 
moment is of comparatively little consequence unless it is an 
indication of the habitual dominance of a certain universe. 
Hence Aristotle rightly laid emphasis rather on the formation 
of Good Habit^ — i.e. in the language we have here adopted, 
on the establishment of a continuously dominant universe — 
than on the mere presence of a Good Will at any given moment. 
Will is, indeed, the expression of character, but it is the 
expression of it under the limitations of a particular time and 
place ; and much may remain latent in the character which 
it would be necessary to take into account in forming a com- 
^ EthicSt Book IL chap, v, 

• $ 7 ' . 
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plete moral estimate of a given inclividiiaL This is well 
expressed in Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra— 

. : ' **Kot '0n til© vulgar mass 

Called ‘ work * must eenteac© pass^ ■ 

Things lione, that took the eye and had the price z 

the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, ' 

' ■ So passedin making up the niain accounts 
All instincts immatiir©, 

All purposes unsure, 

. That weighed not as his- work, yet swelled th©' man’s amount.-. 
Thoughts hardly to b© packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and esc.aped : 

All I could never be. 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was w’orth to ^ God, -whose wheel the pitcher shaped/’ 

At the same time, it is true that the_Jree is known by its 
The good character necessarily expressesTtseffTn 
gooJ acts of will 

3. Conduct. — The term conduct is sometimes used in a 
loose sense to include all sorts of vital activities, or, at any rate 
all vital activities which are directed to an end. 

It is in this sense, for instance, that the term was employed 
by Herbert Spencer.^ Consequently he spoke of the conduct 
of mollus cs. &c.® But this seems to be an inc onve nient 
extension of the meaning of the term. Although the'acHvities 
of molluscs are no doubt adjusted to an end, yet we cannot 
regard them as purposeful activities. A purposeful activity 
is not merely directed to an end, but, as Kant put it, directed 
by the idea of an end. Now even the higher animals, in so 
far as they are guided by mere instinct,* cannot be supposed 
to have any such idea. They move towards certain ends, 

^ Data of chap. i. * Ibid,^ chap. ii. 

* It may well be doubted whether they ever have such an idea. Charles 
Darwin, however, who was certainly a high authority, seems to have 
been disposed to attribute some consciousness of the adaptation of 
meauB to end even to such very humble creatures as earthworms. 
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but they do not tdU these ends* They have an md^ but they 
.'have no fMf| 505 e.^ 

, Now Spencer admitted, that purposeless acts .are not to be' 
included in conduct. .Hence, it seems best to confine the 
te,riQ .conduct to those acts that are not merely adjusted to 
•ends, but also .definitely willed. A person's conduct, then, 
is the. complete system .of such acts, . correspondi'ng to- his 
character. ■ .■ 

A*. Circuiiistaace.— “We have said that conduct corresponds 
to character.' But, of .course, the particular acts which are 
performed by an individual depend not only on the nature of 
the systematic unity of his consciousness, but also on the 
conditions or environment within which his life happens to 
be passed. Hence it is sometimes said that a man's' conduct 
depends upon : Ms character and circumstances. We must 
now consider what exactly is to be understood by circumstances. 

In the first place, we may note that, if we are to understand 
the ethical significance of a man’s circumstances, we must 
clear our minds of that view according to which circumstances 
are simply the external environment in ^Hch a man’s life is 
passed. Understood in this sense, any contemporary event 
might be called a circumstance — the position of the 
planets, the state of the tides, the direction of the wind, <§50. 
But for most purposes (unless we are believers in Astrology), 
such conditions are not to be classed as circumstances at all. 
Again, the geological formation of the country in which a man 
lives is seldom worth reckoning as a circumstance ; though 
the presence of gold or coal or iron may be a circumstance of 
considerable importance. Riches or poverty, health or 
disease, are generally circumstances of more importance ; 
and so are, in general, a man’s social surroundings. 

From such considerations as this we may see that it is not 
so easy as it might at first appear to determine what a man’s 
circumstances are, in any sense that is ethically significant. 

^ It might be convenient to us© the term purposive, as disfcinguislied 
from purposeful, to denote action (such as instinctive movements) 
in which m end may be seen to be involved, but in which there is no 
definite consciousness of the end aimed at. 
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Circumstaaces in tills sense axe not aajtliing external to the 
man, but only external conditions in so far as they enter into 
bis life. Wbat are to be reckoned circumstances in this sense^ 
is a question that depends on the character of the man. Hence 
it is somewhat ndsieading to speak as if character and circum- 
stance were two co-ordinate factors in human life ; since it 
depends largely on character whether anything is to be reckoned 
a circninstance or not,^ 

Again, are we to say that the fact that a man has a good 
memory, or a good temper, or a good imclerstanding, or a good 
reputation, is an element in his character or in Ms circuin- 
stances ? Such facts depend largely on the systematic 
constitution of a man’s, conscious life, and so ' belong to Ms 
character ; yet, on the other hand, they may be regarded as 
circumstances by which he is helped or hindered in the conduct 
of his life.’ Even the fact that a man has already formed a 
■good ' habit of action — say, a habit of punctuality — may be 
a favourable circumstance with reference to Ms future develop- 
ment. Thus it is to a considerable extent a question of the 
point of view from which a .thing is regarded, whether it is to 
be described as an element of character or of circumstance. 
Probably by far the greatest part of any man’s present circum- 
; stance is simply ■ the expression ■ of what his past character 
has been. 

Hence, when we say that a man’s actions are the result of 
his character and his circumstances, we must remember that 
two men living to all appearance in the same general conditions 
may in reality be in wholly diferent circumstances. What 
stimulates one may depress another, just as the twilight 
that sends the hens to roost sets the fox to prowl, and the 
lion’s roar wMch gathers the jackals, scatters the sheep.”* 

^ Some suggestive remarks on this point will be found in a paper on 
“ Character and the Emotions,” by Mr. A. F. Shand, in Mind, New 
Series, YoL v*. No, 18, See ako his work The FoundMiom 0 / Charmter, 
and cf, the remarks on character and circumstance in Bosanquet’s 
Aspecta of the Social Problem^ The conoiuding chapter on Character in 
Professor MoDougall’s OuUine of P^chology may be referred to with 
great advantage. But see pn. 35-36 note. 

* Ward’s PeyMogM Fnncipte$f p. 50. 
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^ Cf. Sidgwick*s History of Ethics, pp. 24-6 and 54 ; and, for a fuller 
account of the doctrine of Socrates, see Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratk 
Schools, Part II., chap. vii. 

® ’'Eo-rty dpa ^ dper^ Tpoaip&riKi^ (** Virtne, then, is a hahit of 
choice ’*). — ^Aristotle’s Ethics, 11. vi. ^ 15. 

® Of* Creen’fl Frolegome'm to Ethics, Book II., chap. 


Wtat is physically the same is in such casesj to all intents, a 
different circiiinstaiice. ■ ■ 

.§, Habit.— Th©' significance ■ of Habit has already beeii' to 
some, extent indicated in connection ■ with character, and,-.. ,, 
in .particular, reference has been made to Aristotle’s view, that 
the main thing in the moral life is the establishment of good . • 
habits. . TMs view was put forward by Aristotle in opposition . 
to the Socratic doctrine., that Yiitue is a Mud of Knowledge f 
■ jet the two views are not so much opposed as' might at first- : 
sight appear. . 

Virtue is a kind of knowledge, as well as a kind of habit. ■ 

It is, in fact, as we have already indicated, a point of view. 

The virtuous man is one who lives continuously in the universe 
which is constituted by duty. To live continuously in that 
universe is a habit ; but it is at the same time a species of 
insight. The man who lives in .a different universe sees 
things habitually in a different way — ^through a differently- 
coloured glass, we might say. To be virtuous, therefore, is to 
possess habitually a certain kind of knowledge or insight. ^ 
And thus both Socrates and Aristotle were right. 
both a kind of knowledge and a^kiadjof iabit. 

Habit, in fact, in the sense in which the term is applied to 
moral character, is not mere custom. It is not on a level with 
habits such as our manner of walking or speaking or of wearing 
clothes. It is not, in short, of the nature of what is commonly 
called a secondarily automatic action. It is a habit of willing. 
Habits which have a moral significance axe habits of deliberate 
choice. ® How deliberate choice depends on thought or reason.® 

In order to choose the right, in the sense in which such a 
choice has any moral significance, we must know the right. 

If we simply hit on the right course by chance, we do not 
really choose the right. Bight willing, therefore, depends on 
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true insight. Whether it is possible to have true insight 
without willing rightly, is a further question,^ wliie h we shall 
have. to consider shortly. 

In the meantime, we may partly see what Socrates meant 
by saying that virtue is a Mnd of knowledge. It depends on 
the occupation of a certain point of view, on the possession ol 
a certain rational insight. At the same time, we see the 
truth of Aristotle’s saying that virtue is habit. It is not 
merely a certain act of will, but a continuous state of character, 
a steadfowSt occupation of a definite universe. 

. Another' point which it is important to notice in this connec- 
tion is that action which has thus become habitual tends to be 
pleasant. A good character, for instance, is . one whose 
dominant interest lies within a certain form of moral universe. 
Such a character will find pleasure in acting in accordance 
with this interest. Hence Aristotle says again^ that “„a^m.an 
is not jU „ miess_ha-iai:es^-f^ in-noHe ■ deeds. 
Kome would cafi a manjusitwhl>«.,diimtt-ake,^^^ 
distef" acta, of 

becomes a 

second nature ; so that actions that have become habitual 
are done almost instinctively, at least without the necessity 
for definite reflection. It is important to bear this in mind. 
Its application will become especially a|rparFiif are 

dealing with some of the theories ofJSnnt. 

6. The Freedom of the Wili. — We are now in a position to 
consider what is meant by human' freedom, in so far as this 
has ethical significance. 

Some views on this point may almost immediately be ruled 
out of court. Thus, it has been argued that there is no real 
freedom, since men are determined by ^circumstances. This 
was the doctrine, for instance, of Eobert Owen, the Socialist, 
Accordingly, he made it his great aim in life to improve men’s 
external conditions. But we. have seen that mere external 
conditions are not circumstances in any sense that is ethically 
important. Before setting ourselves to improve men’s condi- 


^ Nicoinachean Ethics^ I. viii. 12. 
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tionSj we slioiiW ask ourselves how far their conditions are real 
circiimstaiices to them, and what sort of oircmnstances they are. 
To . ask this is at the same time to „ ask what sort nf people 
they are. - It is a" complete rhistake to suppose that men are 
.determined by conditions that-are'm any true sense external . 
. to them.,, ‘ * “ ■ * 

Agaiii,^freedoin is jometimes_ understood to mean the power . 
of acting ^^without^mdti-VHS,^ But this also is an absurdity. 
To act without motives, ie. without reference to anything 
that, may reasonably serve as an inducement to action, would 
: he tO' act from .blind impulse, .as some of the -.lower .animals 
may be supposed to do. . But this is evidently the very reverse 
of: what we understand by lreed.om. 

In order' to avoid such crude misconceptions as these, it is . 
important to consider in what sense the idea of freedom is 
ethically sig.nificant. 

7. Freedom essential to Morals. — There is involved in the 
moral consciousness the conviction that we ought to act in 
one way rather than in another, that one manner of action is 
good or right, and another bad or evil. Now, as Kant urged, 
there would be no meaning in an “ouglit” if it were not 
accompanied by a ** can.’"* It does not follow, however, that 
the ** can refers to an immediate possibility. A man ought ■ 
to be wise, for instance ; but wisdom is a quality that can 
only be gradually developed. What can be done at once is 
only to put ourselves in the way of acquiring it. Similarly, 
we ought to love our neighbours. But love is a feeling that 
cannot be produced at will* We can only put ourselves in 

^ Of, the lines of Emerson — 

“ So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man. 

When Duty whispers low. Thou must. 

The youth repMes, I can” 

^ For this reason Kant even denies that love is a duty. See Metaphysic 
of Morals, section I. (Abbott’s translation, pp. i6-i6). But love can 
be cultivated, though it cannot be directly produced. Kant*s view on 
this and kindred points is due to the absolute antithesis which he makes 
between Eeason and Feeling. Cf. Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
voL !i. pp. 280-2. See also below. Book ID, chap, iii., § 13. 
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the way of cultivating kindly afiectioris. But it would be 
absurd to say that a man ought to add a cubit to liis stature 
or to live for two hundred years. He cannot even put himself 
in the way of attaining these ends, and they cannot therefore 
form any part of Ms duty. ' ' 

Now if a man’s will were absolutely determined by Ms 
circumstances, it would be strictly impossible for him to 
become anything but that which he does become, and conse- 
quently it would be impossible that he ought to be anything 
different. There would thus be no ought at ail. Moral 
imperatives would cease to have any meaning. Hence purely 
determinist writers when they are quite consistent, deny the 
existence of any absolute “ ought ” and regard Ethics not as 
a normative science, but as an ordinary natural history science 
—investigating what men do or tend to do, not what they 
ought to do. This is the view, for instance, which is taken 
by Schopenhauer (who, in spite of his emphasis on the Will, 
was to ail intents a pure determinist).^ 

If, then, there is to be any meaning in the moral imperative, 
the will must not be absolutely determined by circumstances, 
but must in some sense be free. This is true also even if 
we do not, like Kaiit, think of the moral end as of the nature 
of an imperative, but rather as a Good or Ideal to be attained.® 
It still remains true that such an ideal must be, as Aristotle 
put it, wpaKrhv Kal Krrprhv dvOp(aw(p (practicable and attain- 
able by man). 

8. Necessity essential to Morals.— Nevertheless, there is a 
sense also in which necessity is required for the moral life. 
The moral life consists, as we have endeavoured to point out, 
in the formation of character. Now to have a character is 
to live habitually in a certain universe,, And in any given 
imiverse desires have a definite position with reference to one 


® Cf, Janet’s Theory of Morals, p. 138. Another good example of 
pure determinism, accompanied by the deniai of the unity of the self, 
leading to a natural history view of Ethics, will be found in Simmel’s 
EinUiiuTvg in fUe MoralwissenschafL Bentham’s attitude to some 
extent illustrates the same thing. See below, Book 11., chap. It., § 5* 
*Se 0 below. Book 11*, chap. ii. 
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aBOtier ;' . SO 'that, tliere can, be no. doubt wMch is to give 
place', to , aBotber. Heii.ce 'tbe m,ore decidedly . a character 
is formed, .the more uniform wiil^ be its choice and its 
a.ctio.n. Na^r^ even in the ease' of characters that are im- 
perfectly., formed, any uncertainty .that' exists with regard 
to the action is due, only to our imperfect knowledge. It 
is difficult to predict ' what will be, done by a man who is' 
continuaEy shifting from one universe • to another. But his' 
action. would be fully foreseen 'by any one who knew exactly 
the relation 'in' which, these universes stand to one another in 
Ms mental 'life. . 

ilnd not only is tMs true as a fact with regard to the moral 
lives of men, but it must be true if the moral Hfe is to have any 
meaning. The moral life means the building u^ of character, 
it means ’'tie fofimhg‘’ordeSmt¥ha15its"^^ And if 

a habit of action be delinite, it is uniform and predictable. 
Now necessity is often understood to mean notMng more than 
uniformity. In this sense, then, necessity is required for the 
moral life. 

9. The true Sense of Freedom.— -It is apt to seem as if 
there were a certain contradiction between these two demands 
of the moral life. But there is no contradiction when we 
observe precisely what is tile nature of the freedom and 
what is the nature of the necessity that is demanded. 
The necessity means simply the uniform activity of a given 
character. The freedom, on the other hand, means simply 
the absence of determination by anything outside the char- 
acter itself. 

Thus a vicious man in a sense can, and in a sense cannot, 
do a good action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action 
does not issue from such a character as Ms. A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit. But he can do the action, in 
the sense that there is nothing to prevent him except Ms 
character — i.e* except himself. Now a man cannot stand 
outside of himself, and regard a defect in his own character 
as something by which his action is Mndered. If he can, 
but for himself y he can in the only sense that is required for 
morality. To be free means that one is determined by 
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nothiiig but cmeself.* What this means, however, we must 
endeavour to explain somewhat more fully. 

10. Animal Spontoeity. — Consider in what sense an animal 
is free. As compared with a plant or a stone, It evidently 
has a certain spontaneity. It is not moved from without, 
as a stone seems to be, but conducts itself in accordance with 
its own inner feehngs. It should be observed, hom^ever, 
that even a stone is not moved entirely from without. No 
rock was ever thrown to the ground without its own consent. 
What we call the laws of nature in obedience to which stones 
are raised or thrown down, are laws of the stone’s nature 
as well as of things outside of it. The hyssop grows, in the 
wal, because the whole universe cannot prevent it from 
growing.’’* This is as true as to say that it grows there because 
the whole universe makes it grow. The law is within it quite 
as truly as it is without it. 

In this sense Hegel was no doubt right in saying that the 
planets nm round the sun freely like the immortal gods. 

The sun attracts them,” it used to be said. But Einstem 
and his followers have taught us that this is an incorrect way 
of speaking. We may at least say that the sun could not 
attract themi unless they were willing to be attracted — i.e. 
unless it lay in their own nature to be attracted. Still, we do 
not usxially think of the planets, or of inanimate nature 
generally, as having any spontaneity in their motions. And 
rightly. The movements of the planets are not determined by 
themselves ; for they have no selves. The law is as truly 
within them as without them ; but it is also as truly without 
them as within them. It is, as we say, a ** law of nature ” 
generally, and does not belong to any one thing in particular. 

^ Those TOters who insist on the fact that there is determination or 
law in aU our actions, and who on this ground deny freedom, are 
commonly known as Necessitarians. On the other hand, those who 
insist on liberty to such an extent as to deny ail law or determination 
in human conduct, are called Libertarians or Indeterminlsts. It is now 
generally recognized that these two schools of writers simply represent 
opposite sides of the same truth, and that the idea of self determination 
combines the two sides. 

* Carlyle, I think, says this ? I do not remember where. 



Tliere is no centre to wMcli tlie movement can strictly be 
referred., . , ■ ^ ■ ' . ■ * ■ 

.In the ..ease of an anima! it is . different. Here there is a 
selfj, there is a centre of reference — viz, the consciousness of 
.the anima! itself. It is from that point that the movement' 
proceeds, and we say therefore that it is spontaneous,' 

■ 11 Human Liberty.-— Yet a mere animal has not a self in 
the fntt sense of the term. Its self is simplj' the feeling of the 
moment. It has not a definite .universe of reference. A many's 
seif, on the other hand, is the universe in .which he habitually 
lives. For this reason, a man is free in a sense in which an 
animal is not free. If an animal conld be supposed to think 
and speak, it conld not refer its actions to itself, but only to 
its impulse at this or that moment.^ .No doubt, there wonld 
be a certain continuity and predictability in its impulses ; yet 
at each moment they would have a certain independence, and 
would not refer to a common centre. This, of course, means 
simply that the animal does not think, and consequently 
does not bring the moments of its consciousness to a unity* 
Man, on the other hand, lives within the universe of Ms 
character. In so far as his momentary impulses do not reflect 
and reveal that character, he does not regard them as, strictly 
speaking, his own. His acts are his own only when he is 
Mmelf in doing them— i.e. when they flow from the centre 
of his habitual universe. He has thus a centre of action 
which has a certain relative permanence ; and for this reason 
his acts are free in a sense in which the movements of a mere 
a,nimal, though spontaneous, are not free. 

Those writers who have insisted on determination, to the 
exclusion of freedom, have generally also denied the unity of 
the individual self or character. Thus Hume (who may be 
regarded as the founder of the determinist school in modern 
times) says ** When I enter most intimately into what I 

^ 0/. Deway*s OutUnm of EthicSt pp. 158-9. ** An animal whioli 
do 0 B not liave the power of proposing ends to itself is impelled to action 
by its wants and appetites just as they come into consciousness. It 
is irriMed into acting.** See also <3li»yoki*s iMrodwiim k> tM Sivdp 
of Ethics^ chap. vi. 

® Trmim m liuimn Nature, Book L, Fart !¥., section fi. 
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call my$elf^ I always stamble on some particular perception or 
otheij of heat or cold^ light or shade^ love or hatred^ pain or 
pleasure ; and he consequently concludes that the self 
or personality is ** nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions, which succeed each other with an. in- 
conceivable rapidity, ■ and are in a perpetual, lux and move- 
Mill also accepted this view.^ ■ . 

12, The Highest 'Freedom .—We' see, then, that there, are 
higher and lower ^senses of freedom. , Even a .stone .is mot 
simply determined from without. An animal has spontaneity.- 
But man has freedom in -a higher sense than either of these. 
This fact naturally suggests the inquiry wheth.e,r' the ordinary 
freedom of a man is freedom in the highest sense, or whether 
there is the possibility of a> freedom of a still higher kind. 

The answer seems clearly to be that there is a freedom of 
a still higher kind. This foEows at once from the fact that 
there is a self of a still higher kind. This is a point which we 
shall have to consider more fuUy in the sequel In the mean- 
time, we may anticipate so far as to say that, in a certain senses 
no form of self can^be regarded as ultimately real except the 
rational self. If tins is so, the only true or ultimate freedom 
will be the freedom that consists in acting from this self as a 
centre. This is recognised even in ordinary language. The 
man who acts irrationally is said to be enslaved by his 
passions,” ^ He is thus not thoroughly free. And indeed, 
there are times when a man feels that Ms irrational acts are 
not, strictly speaking, his own. His true self lies deeper. 

This seems to have been felt by the writer in the PauEne 
Epistles, when he referred his shortcomings not to himself, 
but to ** sin that dwelleth m me.” Here he identifies himself 
with the higher or rational self. Yet in another passage he 
seems to identify himself rather with the lower self, when he 
says, “ It is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” 
Here I ” refers to the lower seif — ^the habitual character of the 
individual— while the Mgher or true seif is referred to as 

^ Se© Ms Mxamifmiim of Sir W. SamiUon^ chap. xii. For criticisms 
of it, se® GreoMs edition- of Hume, vol. i,, lutrod., § S42, and Ward’s 
Fil^ckohgicd Primiplmt p. -264, Note S, 
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Christ,” living in Mua and gradually coming to complete 
realisation., : 

There, are, in fact, we may say, three, selves in every man. 
There is the seif that is revealed in' occasional impulses which 
we cannot quite subdue, the “ sin ” that, after all, dwelleth' in 
ns. On, the other hand, there , is the permanent character, 
the nniverse in which we' habitually live.^ And 'finally there, 
is the true or rational seif, in which alone we feel that we can 
rest .with satisfaction — ^the Christ ” (to adopt the Pauline 
metaphor) that liveth in ns, and in whom we hope more and 
more to abide. And, a,s it is said elsewhere, Ms. service is 
perfect freedom.” 

It may, in a certain sense, be maintained that there is no 
other perfect freedom. The only ultimate self is the rational 
self ; and the only ultimate freedom is the freedom that we 
have when we are rational. This, however, is a point that 
cannot be fully understood until we have considered the 
nature of the moral ideal. 

The significance of all this may perhaps become more 
apparent as we proceed. In the meantime we may now sum 
up the results at which we have arrived ^with respect to the 
nature of Conduct or Voluntary Action. 

13. The Nature of Voluntary Action. — A definite illustration 
may perhaps help to make the nature of the various elements 
in voluntary action clear to us. 

Take the case of the desire of food. The first element in- 
volved in this is the mere animal a f 'petite. This we may sup- 
pose to be at first a mere blind impulse analogous to the organic 
impulse by which a flower turns to the light ; but it is dis- 
tinguished from such a vegetable impulse by the presence of 
consciousness. 

In this consciousness there are two main elements — ^the 


^ Even this may not be quite simple. “ Zwei Seelen wqhnen, ach ! 
in dieser Brnst,” said Faust (** Two souls, alas ! live in this breast of 
mine ”) ; and the same could, in some degree, be said by most men. 
“ I am double,’’' said Benan i “ sometimes on© part of myself laughs, 
while the other cries. ” In cases of madness, the two selves often become 
very distinctly separated. 
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ideal presentation, in vague outb'ne,* of the object striven 
towards, and a feeling of pleasure and pain. The iktter feelino 
M twofold : there is a sense of pleasure in the anticipated 
sanstaction, and a sense of uneasiness connected with the 
consciousness of its absence. Thus, in the appetite of hunger, 
there is a pecuhar craving, partly pleasant and partly uneasv, 
ceompamed by a more or less vague consciousness of the 
tond of object that would yield satisfaction.* Desire is dis- 
toguished from mere appetite by the definite presence of a 
consciousness of the object as an end to be aimed at. The 
appetite of hunger involves a vague uneasiness, a vague con- 
sciousness of the kind ot objects would removelhe m- 
^mess, a vague anticipation of pleasure in its attainment. 

S thTides^nf f’ ^ presentation 

Sin af fr, ^ presenta- 

^ presentation of the object in 

appetite, there is also involved an element of pleasure and 

The object thus definitely presented as an end in desire is 
may understood by a motive. Such motifs 

mvolved may be incompatible with 
desires governed by these motives 

end^mav^norhSw “f i presented as a desirable 

end may not be defimtely chosen as an end— ie. it may not 

bwome a wtsh. A wish is a desire selected. It is a desire on 

Smed‘'Sc?!°“ concentrated, and which has thus 

wTrW • dominance in our consciousness. The wish 
LOr food IS more than the mere desire for food. It is a 

■ e in an*nfi-^f “jolves, besides, a definite purpose or intention; 
mZ ^ concentrate our attention 

. » » rAf « »8*rf 



fiitiire,,:aiid:.inay not be carried out,. ^ In an act of will the idea 
becomes a - 10106 . , How this is 'done is a difficult question to 
answer ; and^ happily, it is not a' problem that we require 
here to soIyc. We have merely to, notice this element of 
active^ energising as involved in an .Act of 'Will The man who 
wiEs .to procure food does not merely intend to work,, but 
actually does exert himseli. .Finally, cliamcter is a formed 
habit— the habit of activity in some particular industrial 
pursuit.^ 

14. The: Problem of Eesponsibilty.— In modern times the 
interest in the question of the Freedom of the Will has been 
stimulated mainly by the desire to have a clear view of human 
responsibility.^ The Medisevai conceptions of Heaven and 
Hell gave special force to this desire. God rras thought of as 
a supreme Judge, standing outside the world, and apportioning 
infinite rewards and punishments in accordance with the lives 
which men had led, or, as some rather thought, in accordance 
with the beliefs which they had entertained. 

This doctrine presented serious difficulties. On the one 
hand, if Liberty of Indifference were a§serted, if men were 
supposed to have the power of acting “ without motives/’ 
of choosing a particular line of conduct without reference to 
their characters— Le. to the universe of desires within which 
they have habitually lived— this appeared to be both unin- 
telligible in itself and to involve too strong an assertion of 
the freedom of a merely created, finite, and dependent being. 
On the other hand, if man were held to be free only in the sense 
that he is self-determined, it appeared as if he could not be 
regarded as ultimately responsible for the building up of his 
own character, for the selection of the universe within which he 
was to live. This difficulty was felt as early as the time of 
St. Paul ; and the only solution of it seems to he in the acknow- 
ledgment that it is a mystery. Credo quia absurdum, 

A similar difficulty, however, comes up even at the present 
time with reference to the responsibility of the individual to 

^ Prof. Stout’s article on “ Voluntary Action,” already referred to, 
should be consulted on several of these points. 

®C7/, below, Book III., chap, vi., § 7. 
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society. How, it is a^ed, can any one be regarded as re- 
, , ..spOTsiDle for tlie formation of Ms own charaeterj 'Seein^ff tliat le 

partici^ inherited aptitudes and tendencies 
and that the whole development of his life is determined bv 
the moral atmosphere in which he is placed 1 In a sense we 
choose our own universes ; but the “ we,” the self that chooses 
IS not an ^dertermined existence. We are ushered into the 
world with a certam predisposition to good or to evil in 
particular Sections. Over this “original sin,” or original 
virtue which lies m our disposition from the first, we have no 

S I® I,'* the particular nature 

which we inherit; and the directions in which it moves us 
depend on the circumstances in which we grow no How 
then, 18 society entitled to punish us for our ofFehced ? 

_ hven so firm an upholder of personal independence, and so 
stern an advocate of the pumshment of crime, as Thomas 
Carlyle, admitted, and even insisted, that a man’s character 

development of it is affected by 
boi.y qaahties. Thus, notwithstanding his strenuous iZ 
sistence on the doctrine that every man is the shaper of Ms 
own destiny, we fi^ him, in his Essay on Sir Walter Scott 
mabng_ this candid admission : “ Disease, which is but 
superficial, and issues in outer lameness, does not cloud the 
yopg existence ; rather forwards it towards the K^amh™ 

tetern?!*®*^ 1 T‘ 1 ‘ad been one^of the 

internal nobler parts, mamng the general or'^anisation • 

possible. What, then, becomes of responsibility? Have 

r®^® f antinomy as real as that vuth v^ch 

the Medieval Theology was perplexed ? ^ 

But the answer to this has been partly seen already If « 
ammah the only reasonable course would be 
to take him_ as we find Im. In that case, the only justified 
tion of pumshment would be found in the hope of effeotinp 
by means of it, some improvement in the disposition of him 
who punished. But a man cannot regard himself as a mere 

' See below. Book HI., okan. S fi. 
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lodety of men regard its .members as simply 
1 as beings animated by an 

as soon TQ ** realising, and which they 

as soon as iney become aware of the obliVi^+iAiv 

ma,n could regard it as an excuse for his evil conduct 
-- is a mere brute beast, who knows no better Nor 
a society accept this as an excuse for any of its me'mbL. 

process. There id i,,- u ! t ^ ® 

aiSoiUtie. frZ £‘Sd TS .ta£r *“ 

cbsp. V., and Mthica of Green ^ 

^^es’s Principles of Pa^choloqu Yol IT Vli«^ Lecture 11., 

Martmean’s Study of Bdiqion Boot TTT ■'..if ll-» chap, iii., 

^^iDeetinyof IndiM, n“5“ 

Lecture XIII., Alexander’s ifm-,r7 7 Vj»P‘’ V^“® Realm of Muds, 
Stephen’s Science of Mtkics, pp. 278^(n .7^: 336-41, 

ctpleSf Part III, cliaB i Mr»T^^ +» s Stud^ of Ethical 

mrcs, chap. Vi., and 


ammalj nor can a sc 1 _ * 

animals. They must be regarded 
ideal, which they are bound to 

can realise 
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that . he 
could r ■ 

,W,hether a G-od, 
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THE EVOLUTION OP CONDUCT. 


1. lEteoductoxy Statement-Conduct, like other aspects of 

process of developmeS:, both 
m the mividual and m the race. This development is closely 
eonneoted with the general development of the forms and 

material 

which It IS the business of the now very vigorous science of 
Sociology to investigate. ® science oi 

Recent TOiters on Sociology have tended to lay a good deal 

liitatior^ T?® “H®-® described^by the terms 

mtation and Suggestion, as throwing light on the develop- 

customs.* These conceptions are probabFy 
inadequate in deahng with the higher elements in social 

®®®“ in dA^Hrif , 

with the more primitive facts of human dnd animal life and 
they may thus serve as a convenient point of departure. ’ 

It seeM to be a general truth in Psychology that every 
presentation myo vtng the idea of moyernent brings with^H 
more or less definite “ suggestion » of the movement kvolved 

m«nt ”®® ®'.®®rtain tendency to perform the move- 
nt, This is Mpecmlly trae when the movement conveyed 
its in idea is one for the performance of which 

S r. • ?■*¥“ 8i™ « to toototoit 

Wjuch may be described as "imitations” of the ori<mia! 

Zr®f ^ *^®y are not to be 

regarded as conscious imitations, but rather as being of the 
nature of “ suggestion.” ® “ 

There can be little doubt that the facts of language and other 
xpressive movements are to a large extent to be explained 
this way ; and so also, in aU probability, are many^ of the 
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instinctive actions^ of the lower animals and many of the 
customs of primitive peoples. Some further remarks, on this 
point may suffice as an introduction to the subject. 

2. Gems of Conduct in the Lower Animals.— Though it is 
perhaps true that Conduct, in the stricter sense of the term, iS' 
not to be found at all in the actions of thC' lower animals, yet it 
is certainly the case .that we may detect in them the germs of 
that which becomes conduct in m,an. If animals .can seldom 
be credited with any direct consciousness of an end, they are 
at least led by certain natural impulses to the accomplishment 
of nnds of which, they are themselves unaware. Like the 
makers of the cathedrals, they “ build better than they know,” 
their instincts often carry them more certainly to the attain" 
ment of the ends of their species than human reason guides us. 

Now the nature of instinct is largely involved in obscurity.*^ 
It seems partly to depend on hereditary impulses to action 
under particular forms of stimulus ; but to some extent also it 
seems to be acquired in the lifetime of the individual animal, 
and to be developed under the influence of suggestion. The 
young of a species Jearn by imitation of the more mature.^ 


^ It is still an undecided question, what exactly should be understood 
by instinct ; and any discussion of it would obviously be out of place 
here. Some writers Hmit the term to forms of activity that are innate ; 
but if Professor Lloyd Morgan is right in thinking that nothing is innate 
in animals except physiological tendencies to certain forms of action 
when an appropriate stimulus is presented, instinct in the psychological 
sense would seem, on this interpretation, to be reduced to zero. (Sea 
his works on Comparative Psychology and on Habit and Instinct,) For 
our present purpose, I prefer to understand the term as including all 
movements that presuppose nothing more (from the psychological point 
of view) than percepts and perceptual images. 

2 The obscurity is, however, being gradually removed by writers on 
animal psychology, such as Lloyd Morgan, McDougall, and others. 

*Her 0 again tlie facts of the case are somewhat open to dispute. 
The following extract may be given from Professor Lloyd Morgan, who 
is probably our best authority on such subjects. 

** If one of a group of chicks learn by casual experience, such as I have 
before described, to drink from a tin of water, others will run up and 
peck at the water, and will themselves drink. A hen teaches her little 
ones to pick up grain or other food by pecking on the ground and 
dropping suitable materials before them, the chicks seeming to imitate 
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TMs is especiaUy seen in tie case of the more gregarioiii 
animalsj in wMeli, ■ as in the familiar ease of sheep^ • the move- 
ments, of leaders are observed, and in wMch certain habitual 
forms of activity grow up/ almost similar to the customary 
.moraiity of beings. Sometimes also penalties seem 

even to be attached to violations of the customs that have 
grown np' within the herd. In this we see the germs both of 
ttioral action.' and of moral judgment, though it would' probably 
be going too far to say that there, is anything more than the 
germs of them. ' 


■3» Conduct among Savages. — Among savages also the 
moral consciousness is largely still in germ. Their actions are 
to a great extent, impulsive, and show little sign of forethought 
with -regard to distant consequences. Yet they are by no 
means left to the guidance of individual caprice. The savage 
is a member of a tribe, and his life is hedged about by cus- 
tomary observances, of which the purpose is not always very 

her actions. One may make chicks and young pheasants peck by 
simulating the action of a hen with a pencil-point or pair of fine forceps. 
According to l^Ir, Peals statement, before quoted^ the Assamese find that 
young jungle pheasants will perish if their pecking responses are not thus 
stimulated ; and Prof. Ciaypole tells me that this is also the case with 

ostriches hatched in an incubator It is certainly much easier 

to bring up young birds if older ones are setting an example of eating 
and drinking ; and instinctive actions, such as scratching the ground, 
are performed earlier if imitation be not excluded. ... A number 
of similar cases might be given. But what impresses the observer, as 
he watches the early development of a brood of young birds, is the pre- 
sence of an imitative tendency which is exemplified in many little ways 
not easy to describe in detail.” (HaJbit and Instinct^ ‘pp. 166-7.) 

Ko doubt in ail such cases congenital aptitude (and perhaps also con- 
genital impulse) is presupposed. Hbw much may fairly be ascribed 
to heredity and how much to suggestion, is a difficult problem, with which, 
happily, w© are not here concerned. ' 

In recent years, largely under the influence of Lloyd Morgan and Pro- 
fessor Alexander, the conception of * Bmergent Evolution* has been 
powerfully emphasised. But the precise meaning of this is still unde- 
termined. See p. 31. 

^ How far these grow up in the lifetime of the individual, and how 
far they are a result of imitation, are points still open to dispute. The 
action of the queen bee, in Idiling ofl her rivals as soon as she herself 
emerges from the cell, would almost seem to imply a congenital impulse, 
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apparent. In fclie formation of these, suggestion and conscious 
imitation no doubt play a considerable part ; and even when 
an end can be detected, it must not always be assumed that 
it was consciously .present to the minds of those who ,, were led 
, to adopt the means to its attainment, ^ 

4* The Guidance of Conduct by Custom. — ^Even after inan» 
kind have to a considerable extent emerged from savagery, 
the influence of custom in the determination of conduct con- 
tinues for a , long time to be paramount. The words ^ 09 , 
mores ^ all bear evidence .to the .importance of, custom in 

the fomation'oithe morality of. nations, ' In .English the word 
mmn&rs has become restricted to, a much narrower and .more 
insignificant sense,; but^ even now it is,, sometimes capable ...of 
being used more widely and ,seriously,„as when .Wordsworth 
says, in.his sonnet' to Milton, ' . 

, “. And give us maimers, .virtiie,, freedom, power/® 

At any .rate, whatever' terms we may use to express the 
fact, there: can be no .doubt that cuetomary ..morality precedes 
that which' is based on law or on reflection, 

5. The Guidance of Conduct by Law .-“Gradually, however, 
in the life of a people, definite rules of action begin to be 
established. To some extent these are simply customary 
observances made more definite ; but generally in the formu- 
lation of positive laws a certain change gets introduced into the 
previous customs. When,^ for instance, definite laws, with 
reference to criminal actions take the place of the primitive 
custom of revenge, the extent of the retaliation is a good 
deal limited, and a snore definite conception of justice is 
introduced. 

6. The Guidance of Conduct by Ideas.— When definite laws 
have been formulated, reflection soon begins. Eules almost 
inevitably conflict both with custom and with one another ; 
and in any case they are found too rigid for the guidance o'f 
conduct. Exceptional circumstances arise, and men are led 
to reflect on the principles that underlie the rules, in order 
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to see how they ought to be modified under the stress of 
special difficulties* Such reflection leads to. a gradual super- 
session o,f the letter ' of the law in favour of its underlyiiig 
: spirit. Men learn to guide themselves by principle instead 
of by mie^ i.e. by consideration of the most important aims 
that they have in view, and the means that are best adapted' 
to their realisation. When this stage is reached, we have 
passed almost entirely beyond the region of suggestion and 
imitation. Reflective morality is substituted for customary ■" 
' observance. 

7, Action, and Reflection. — Of course the part played by 
reflection, even in the most fully developed forms of morality, 
ought not to be exaggerated. The moral life, even in its most 
developed stages, is not passed entirely in cool reflective 
hours ; , and even if it were, the complexity of the material 
would prevent its complete saturation by reflective principles. 
Swift decisions have to be made and far-reaching plans 
formed ; so that in the actual activities of the concrete moral 
life even the most thoughtful of men live to a considerable 
extent by faith, and do not guide themselves entirely by well 
developed principles. The ideas by which they are guided 
are partly formed by reflection, but partly also they are derived 
from the experience of the individual and partly from the 
experience of the race. . 

Even here, then, imitation and suggestion are not entirely 
excluded. There is something of the nature of instinct and 
impulse even in our most developed conduct. 

■ '8. 'Moral' Ideas and Ideas about MoraHty.— This leads us to 
notice an important distinction, on which a good deal of 
emphasis has been laid in recent times — viz. the' distinction 
which has been well expressed by Bosanquet^ as that between ’ 
“ Moral Ideas and Ideas about Morality,*’ or, as it might 
be put more briefly, between Moral Ideas and Ethical Ideas. 

The ideas by which we are guided in our actions may be of 

^ In an article in The International Journal of MMes» Vol. I,, No, 1. 
It has Bine© been reprinted in The Civilization of Ghrisiendomf pp, 
160 «: 20 T. ' ^ 


so 
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a more or less refiective character. A man inaj guide Mmseif 
■by the conception of a' clearly-defined' end^ such as the attain", 
ment of happiness or perfection^' ■ and may adapt Ms wli'Ole 
line of conduct to the attainment of this. - In such a case he 
is guided by an EtMcal Idea or by an Idea about Morality/' 
i.e. by an idea formed through refiection upon the nature of 
the^moral end. But a Moral Idea need not be of this character, , 
A . moral idea may be got, as it is, sometimes put, out of our 
. ■''* spiritual atmosphere.” The idea, for .instance,' of the Mud' 
of conduct wMoh fits a “ gentleman ” or a 'Christian ” is: not, 
as a rule, derived' from any definite reflection on the natuire of 
the moral end, but is rather acquired through ■ tradition and 
experience. It is important, then, to remember that a man 
may be guided by moral ideas though he has never definitely 
reflected upon the nature of morality. It may be added that 
a man may have reflected much, and even deeply, upon the 
nature of morality ; and yet his stock of moral ideas may be 
but small and inefficient. 

It is no doubt possible to make too much of this distinction ; 
and perhaps Bosaaquet, who was chiefly responsible for the 
clear statement of it^ has somewhat exaggerated the antithesis. 
Every moral idea is capable of reflective analysis, and may 
thus be said to imply an ethical idea, and, similarly, every 
ethical idea naturally becomes a source of moral ideas. 

It would he interesting to inquire how far the moral ideas 
of the modern Christian world are a result of unconscious 
growth, and how far they are due to the reflective analysis of 
Greek thought — ^to the influence of Plato and Aristotle, the 
Stoics, ko. Or, again, we might ask how far our modern ideas 
about duties towards animals can be traced to the influence of 
Utilitarianism, and how far they are due to a more spontaneous 
development of moral sentiment. But such questions would 
be very difficult to answer. The wind bloweth where it 
Ksteth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but eanst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” TMs is on the whole 
still true of a great part of oux moral development. 

It is a point, however, on which we shall have occasion to 
touch more fully when we come to deal with the bearing of 
ethical theory on practical conduct. In the meantime it may 
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be sufficient to bear in mind this important distinction bi" 
tween moral ■ and ■ ethical ideas. ' ■ ■ ■ 


. : fa The Development ■ of the Moral Conseionsnessa— From 
tMs brief sketch some general notion may be formed of the' 
way in which the moral life develops from customary action^ 
founded on suggestion and imitation, to the stage of indepen- 
dent reflective choice. In order, however, to have a complete 
view of the growth of the moral consciousness, it is necessary 
to .'take account not only of the way in which conduct is 
developed, but, also of the parallel development of the judg- 
ment that is passed upon conduct. From the earliest ' dawn 
.of what can be described as morality, men not only act in 
particular ways, but also in various ways indicate their, 
opimon that particular kinds of action are right and others 
wrong. 

The two lines of development are closely connected, but 
they are also quite distinct ; for it is often but too apparent 
that men do not act in the way that they judge to be right, 
or avoid acting in the way that they judge to be wrong. 
Accordingly, it is now necessary that we should take account 
of the other line of development — ^the growth of the moral 
judgment. 

Noth oh SocfioLoav, 

The further discussion of the points dealt with in this chapter, and 
to some extent also of those dealt with in the following chapter, seems 
io belong most properly to Sociology, a science -which is now rapidly 
developing. 

The beginnings of it are seen in the Politics of Aristotle. In more 
modern times it owes much to Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Rousseau, Montesquieu, St. Simon, Adam Smith, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, and several others. But the definite foundation of it 
must, on the whole, be ascribed to Comte, In this country it was brought 
into prominence by Herbert Spencer’s interesting little book on The 
Study of Sociology, and afterwards by his elaborate Principles of Sociology, 
In French, reference may be made to such works as I)e Greef’s Iniro- 
duction d la sociohgie. Tardy’s Lea his de Vimitation, the T^-ritings of 
Fouillee and Guyau, and many others. In German, the most elaborate 
contiibution is Schaffie’s Ban und Leben des socialen Korpers* The 
works of Simmel {Ueber socicde Differenzierung and MinUitung in die 
Moralwissemchaft) have a special interest from the intimate way in 
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, wMcIi, li©. seeks to coimeot Sociology witli EtMcs. H® praetioaly wgards 
..EtMca as a department of Sociology. Some ■ aeeoimt.' and , criticism 
of liis views will be fonnd in BougM*s work on Les scimees mciales en 
AlUmagm^ Bartb’s I^Mlosophie der QescMchte ah Sociologie is also 
• an important work. Several American writers liav© also, dealt with 
Sociology, notably life. Lester P. Ward, Prof. .P. H. Giddiiigs, Dr. E.^A. 
Boss, Profs. Small, Vincent, Pairbanks, etc. The Sociological Mevkw 
and' the American Jonf7ml of Sociology serve to show the directions in 
which ' the study .is moving. .■ But it can hardly be said as ..yet that .it 
has' ' any recognized principles or method, : 

.. The student who desires, to gain some idea of its present position, will 
probably find The Tnnciples of Sociology by Prof. Giddiiigs or An Intro* 
Auction to Sociology by Prof. Fairbanks most helpful. Both contain 
good Bibliographies. The sociological aspect of Ethics has, .in recent 
years, been brought into special prominence by the interesting writings 
of Prof. L. .T. Hobhonse (esp. Morals in Evokitiofi) and, still more, by 
Frol. Westermarck’s comprehensive and thorough work on The Origin 
md Devdop^nent of the Moral Ideas, Professor Maciver’s book on 
Co^nmuniiy, Dr. McDougall’s Social Psychology and The Group Mind 
and The Great Society by. Professor G, Wallas are also very imtruotiv©. 


CHAPTEE Y. 

\ GEOWTH 01 THE. MORAL JXJDGMENT,;; ' ■ 

' 1. Tile .Earliest Forms of tke Moral Judgment.— -Tlie- germs 
of moral Jiidgmentj like the. germs of condnct, may be found 
even' among the lower animals. .Domesticated animals, 
especially dogs, seem often to have a consciousness of having 
done wrong ; at least they seem to be aware when they' have 
rendered themselves liable to punishment. And even wild 
animals, of the more gregarious species, seem to exhibit certain 
rude beginnings of moral judgment. They seem at least to 
exhibit a certain discomfort at the violation of a general and 
settled habit of action, and even in. some cases, if ail tales are 
true, to inflict punishment on those members of the herd that 
violate its traditions. But the severest punishments appear 
to be inflicted on those whose only crime is that of being 
diseased or wounded ; so that their action may perhaps be 
interpreted, if it is to have a quasi-moral interpretation at all,^ 
as an instinctive defence of the herd against anything that 
would tend to weaken it, rather than anything of the nature of 
a distinctly moral judgment. 

Among the primitive races of mankind also the judgment 
passed on conduct, and expressing itself in reward and punish- 
ment, seems to mean little more than approbation of that 
ivMch strengthens and disapproval of that which weakens the 

tribe, ■■ 

Something of the same sort may be observed even in more 
developed communities under certain conditions. Thus, in 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth^^ the following remarks are 

^ Tbe probability is rather, as Prof. Stout has suggested, that the 
distress of th© comrade, and especiafly the smell of blood, rouses blind 
which tends to iind a definite channel, and thus vents itself on the 
object which is th© centre of attention, t.e. the distressed comrade 
itself. If an enemy is at hand, M will suffer*** 

*.Nota 1 Chapter LXIH* 
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..made on some aspects of' American political life : ”:Even. city 
'.politicians must have a moral code and a nio,ral standard. 
It is not the code of an ordinary unprofessional citizen.. It 
does not forbid falsehood, or malversation,, or ballot stuffing, 
or * repeating.^ ■ But it denounces apathy or cowardice, 
disobedience, and, above all, treason to the party. Its typical 
^virtue is * solidity/ unity of heart, mind, and effort among the 
workers, 'Unquestioning loyalty to the party ticket. He who 
takes Ms own course is a Mcker or, bolter ; and is p'unished not 
only sternly but vindictively/* ■ 

Nor is this kind of moral standard wholly unknown in English 
party politics, or in the medical profession, or in the working of 
Trades Unions. But such a moral standard in modern times, 
being as it were a standard within a standard, is not able 
wholly to maintain itself against the recognized moral standard 
of the people. Even the professional politician sometimes 
finds it necessary ‘‘ to pander a little to the moral sense of 
the community.”^ 

The important point to notice, however, is that the earliest 
forms of moral judgment involve reference to a tribe or form 
of society of whic^ the individual is but a member. The 
germ of tMs is no doubt found in the gregarious consciousness 
of animals. 


2 , The Tribal Self* — This point was brought out in an 
interesting way by Clifford in Ms account® of what he described 
as *‘The Tribal Self.” Clifford begins by saying that the 
Self means essentially “ a sort of centre about wMch our 
remoter motives revolve, and to which they always have 
regard/* It is, in short, a universe of reference. 

If we consider now,” he goes on, “the simpler races of man- 
kind, we shall find not only that immediate desires play a far 
larger part in their lives, and so that the conception of self is 
less used and less developed, but also that it is less definite and 
more wide. The savage is..not only hurt when anybody treads 
on Ms foot, but when anybody treads on Ms tribe. He may 
lose Ms hut, and Ms wife, and his opportunities of getting food* 

* Bryoe, op, cil, ckap. Ixriii. 

* Lt^urm omi M0sap» (** Oa tk® Soiuatifio Itesli of ’*)* 
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In this wajj the tribe becomes naturally included in that 
eoEception of self which renders remote desires possible by 
making them immediate.” ' ■ 

The tribe, qua tribe, has to exist, and it can only exist by 
aid of such an organic artifice as the conception of the tribal 
seif in the minds of its members. Hence the natural selection 
of those races in which tMs conception is the most powerful 
and most habitually predominant as a motive over immediate 
desires. ■ To such an extent has this proceeded that we may 
iairly doubt whether the selfhood of the- tribe is not earlier in 
point of development than that of the individual. . In the 
process of time it becomes a , matter of hereditary transmission, 
and is thus fixed as a specific- character in the constitution of 
social man. With the settlement of countries, and the 
aggregation of tribes into nations, it takes a wider and more 
abstract form ; and in the highest natures the tribal self is 
incarnate' in nothing less than ■ humanity. Short of these 
heights, it places itself in the family and in the city. I shall 
call that quality or disposition of man which consists in the 
supremacy of the family or tribal self as a mark of reference 
for motives by its old name Piety, ^ 

Without absolutely subscribing to everything that is stated 
by Clifiord in this connexion, we may at least recognise the 
importance of the point that he here seeks to emphasise — mz, 
the solidarity of the primiMve moral consciousness. Man does 
not at first naturally think of himself as an independent 
individual, but rather as a part of a system^ ; and this system 
may in^ a very real sense be called a '‘‘ self,” since it is . the 
universe to whdch the individual refers the conduct of his life. 
It is here, then, that we find the earliest basis for the moral 
judgment ; and, in stating the manner of its formation, it 
may still be convenient to follow the mode of statement given 
by Clifford. 

,,, 3. .The , Grip of Conscience.— “ We do not like a man,” 
Clifford ■ goes on, **’ whose character is such that we may 

^ It may ^h© noted that th© idea of tribal iiiiity generally embodies 
Itself in th© image of a tribal god ; and th© rellgioiis bond tends to become 
mor© and more important in gmng unity to the system. 
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reasonably expect- injuries from Mm. TMs dislike of a man 
on account of Ms character is a more complex feeling than 
■the mere dislike of separate injuries. A cat likes, your hand, 
and your lap, and the food you give her ; but I do not think 
she. has any conception, of yon. A dog, however, may like 
you even when you thrash him, though ' he does not like the 
thrasMng. .Now such likes and disEkes may be felt by , the 
tribal, self. ^ 'If a man 'does - anything generally regarded as 
good for the tribe, my tribal self may say, in the first place, I, like 
that thing that you have done.. By such common approbation 
of individual acts, the infiuence of piety as a motive becomes 
defined ; and natural selection will in the long run preserve 
those tribes which have approved the right things ; namely, 
those things which at that time gave the tribe an advantage 
in the struggle for existence. 

“ But in the second place, a man may as a rule and constantly 
being actuated by piety, do good things for the tribe ; and in 
that case the tribal self will say, I Eke you. The feeling ex- 
pressed by this statement on the part of any individual, ‘ In 
the name of the tribe, I Eke you,’ is %vhat I call apfrobation. 
It is the feeling prgduced in pious individuals by that sort of 
character which seems to them beneficial to the community.” 

“ Now suppose,” CEfford proceeds, “ that a man has done 
something obviously harmful to the community. Either some 
immediate desire, or his individual seE, has for once proved 
stronger than the tribal seE. When the tribal self wakes up, 
the man says, ‘ In the name of the tribe, I do not like this 
thing that I, as an individual, have done.’ This self-judgment 
in the name of the tribe is called Conscience. If the man goes 
further, and draws from tMs act and others an inference about 
his own character, he may say,- ‘ In the name of the tribe 
I do not like my individual seE.^ This is remorse,” 

All tMs ought to present no difficulty to the student who has 
grasped the conception of the different Universes within which 
we live. The Universe, from the point of view of which the 
primitive moral judgment is passed, is that described by 
CEfiord as the tribal self.” From tMs point of view the 
conscMusness of the primitive savage passes judgment both 
on Mmsell and others as individuals witMn the tribe. And 
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on the , wlioie, . actions' are judged to be good or bad^ and 
individuals to be praiseworthy or blameworthy, according m 
they tend to promote or to impede the existence and, the 
welfare of the' tribe. 

4, Custom as the 'Moral Standard.— We must not, however, 
suppose, that the procedure of the primitive man is quite so 
seM-conscious as Clifford’s manner of statement might seem to 
imp,!y. , He does not deliberately ask himself whether his 
conduct is or is not of such a kind as to promote the welfare 
of Hs tribe. . Still less does he ask such a question with respect 
to his general character or to that of others. 

What happens is rather, as we have already indicated, that 
customary modes of action grow up in the life of a people, 
that those modes of action that are favourable to its welfare 
tend on the whole to be selected and preserved, and that those 
modes of action also tend on the whole to be approved. In 
thus approving, the individual puts himself at the point of 
view of Ms tribe, but he does so unconsciously; it does not 
occur to Mm that it would be possible for Mm to take up any 
other point of view. Of himself as an independent individual, 
or of others as independent individuals, he has not yet 
formed any clear conception. Hence also it is no.t quite 
true to say that he passes judgment on Ms own character 
or on that of others. He hardly thinks of character. He 
judges actions. 

Even in such a comparatively advanced stage of the moral 
consciousness as that represented in Homer, the idea of a 
general judgment on character has scarcely emerged. In the 
lliadi as Seeley has remarked,^ ** the distinction between right 
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aay strong disapprobation, and tbe feeling of moral indignatioii 
■ wMeh has been so strong in later poets was in Mm so feeble 
that be is quite incapable of hating any of his . characters for 
their crimes. ■ He can no more conceive the notion of a. villain, 
than of . an habitually virtuous man. The few deeds that 
he recognizes as wrong, or at least as strange and dangerous— 
.killing a suppliant, or killing a father-— he, notwithstanding, 
conceives all persons alike as capable of perpetrating under the 
influence of passion or some heaven-sent bewilderment of the 
understanding.’* 

" In' such a ■ state of society there are things ■ which ,‘* one 
does not do,” actions which are not customary, but there is 
hardly anything which is regarded with strong moral dis- 
approbation. 

: 5. Positive Law as the Moral Standard.— Gradually, how- 
ever, as we have seen, Law takes the place of custom in the 
control of conduct. Along with this there comes a certain 
change in the moral judgment. When “ thou shait not do ” 
takes the place of one does not do,” the distinction between 
right and wrong i^ made more precise ; and a more definite 
condemnation attaches to the violation of that which is 
recognised as right. In the early stage of customary morality, 
to quote Seeley once more, men, easily tempted into crime, 
flung off the effects of it as easily. Agamemnon, after violat- 
ing outrageously the right of property, has but to say aacra/A?;v, 
'My mind was bewildered,’ and the excuse is sufficient to 
appease his own conscience, and is accepted by the public, 
and even by the injured party himself, who feels Mmself 
equally liable to such temporary mental perplexities.” 

“ After the introduction of law crime could never again be 
thus lightly expiated and forgotten.” " By the law comes 
the knowledge of sin. A standard of action is set up, wMch 
serves to each man both as a rule of life for himself and a rule 
of criticism upon his neighbours. Then comes the division of 
mankind into those who habitually conform to this rule and 
those who violate it, into the good and the bad, and feelings 
soon spring up to sanction the classification, feelings of respect 
for the one class and hatred for the other.” 
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■; 6# Jli®: Moral Law «-■— Blit so- long as the law, taken aS' the 
moral standard, is not definitely distinguislied from tlis positive 
law of the -iand, tlie moral judgment is not yet fully formed. 
Tlie positive .law, of a country is directed primarily against 
.external actS' prejudicial to the welfare of society, whereas 
the, moral judgment, -in- its fully developed form, has reference 
■ rather to men’s intentions, motives, and characters, than' to 
their mere external performances. ■ 

Now, in the life of a developing people, this ■ distinction 
gradually emerges. We see it perhaps most clearly in the case 
of the Jews, when the Ten Commandments become definitely 
distinguished from the ceremonial and civil laws of the country. 
These Commandments include the rule, “Thou shait not covet/ V 
as well as ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’Vand thus introduce the con- 
ception of a judgment to be passed on the inner attitude of 
mind, as well as on the outer action. As the moral consciousness 
develops, this conception becomes 'more and more pronounced. 

7» Moral Conflict When moral development has arrived 
at euch a stage as this, certain conflicts almost inevitably 
arise, both in action and in the judgmenj) that is passed on 
/action. In primitive societies each man’s duty is compara- 
tively^ obvious. There is little division of labour, and the way 
in which the welfare of the tribe is to be promoted can seldom 
be doubtful. But when law is added to custom, and moral 
-law, added to positive law, and when 'at the same time a man 
finds himself occupying many diflerent positions within his 
society (being, for instance, at once father, soldier, judge, 
husbandman, and the Hire),: the right thing to do on -a givm"''' 
occasion is not always so apparent. Law may conflict with 
custom, or one law -with another. ■ 

The classical instance of such a conflict is found in the 
Antigom of Sophocles, where the definite law of the state 
comes into collision with the more customary principle of 
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8* The lD.di¥idiial Conscienca as Standard*— Sacli a standard 
is sometimes souglit in an appeal to the. heart or conscience, of 
■the , individual. , An appeal may be made from the outer law 
of the state to the^ inner' voice, or law of the heart. 'But this 
IS soon found to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the conflicts 
found in the outer law are in reality repeated in the inner law. 
The heart may attach itself, for instance, to the idea of the 
family, but it may also attach., itself to the idea of the state ; 
., and devotion, to 'the one may ,be incompatible with devotion 
to the other.*' ■ We are accordingly thrown back upon reflective 
analysis. 

' 9. The Growth of &e Reflective Judgment.— It is thus that 
men are gradually led to ask themselves what is the real basis 
of the moral Judgment. This question inevitably leads to the 
attempt to construct some sort of scientific ethical system. 
It may, however, for a time stop short of this, and merely 
lead to the formulation of certain fundamental principles, 
without any definite attempt at systematic construction. In 
any case universal principles, applicable to all times and 
peoples, become gradually substituted for the customs and 
laws of particular tribes and nations. 

* Gf. the attitude of Biancho in Shakespeare’s play of Kmg John, 
{Act III., scene 1) : — 

Which is the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both j each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder and dismember me. 

Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win ; 

Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose ; 

S’ather, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 

Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive ; 

Whoever wins* on that side shall I lose ,* 

Assured loss before the match be played.” 

Here the puzzle is — On which side is the self ? On which side Is 
the deepest and most abiding interest f 

Gf, also the attitude of Desdemona in Othdh — (Act I., scene 3) : — 
** I do perceive here a divided duty.” 

Indeed it is out of such oonfiiot that ail the most profoundly tragle 
situaticnw arise. 
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li. 11‘iisteMoiis from Ancient Peoples. — The development 
of the moral j'lidginent is perhaps ■ most easily studied in. , the 
great nations of antiquity, in which there was less interference 
from without than in the case of most modern peoples. 

Among the Jews, for, instance, it is easy to trace a develop- 
ment from the customary and ceremonial law, through the 
Ten Commandments, to the deeper and more in ward principles 
Tepresented by the Psalms and the later prophets. The 
idea of the pure heart gradually substitutes itself for, 
external observances ; and, in Christianity, the law ■ is ' quite 
definitely superseded by the idea of the inner principle of love. 
When, this takes .place, the purely national character of the 
Jewish morality is at the same time broken down, and ifc 
becomes' a morality that is applicable- to ail times and peoples. 

In the case of this line of development, however, it is to be 
noted that every step takes place, as it were, by a new enact- 
ment. The deeper principle is always formulated by the voice 
of some prophet, speaking more or less definitely in the name 
of “ the Lord/’ The idea of a divine law remains fundamental 
throughout. Even when the inner principle of Christianity 
is set against the external rules of the older system, it still 
appears in the form of a definite enactfnent, a ‘ New Com- 
mandment* : '‘It was said by them of old time. . . . But I 
say unto you ** The appeal is still to an authoritative law. 

Among the Greeks the case was very difierent. Here, 
indeed, w^e start also from the idea of law, and indeed of divine 
law. But it is a law that is never distinctly formulated in a 
code of commandments ; and the process of its development 
is different. The deeper principle is not introduced in the form 
of a new prophetic utterance, but in the form of a reflective, 
interpretation. Men begin to question the validity of the 
old principles of action, and to ask themselves how they are 
to be justified ; and this soon gives rise to reflective systems 
of Ethics. 

The growth of these will be briefly noticed in the following 
Book. What it is important to observe, however, is that, 
different as this course of development among the Greeks is 
from that found among the Hebrews, it leads, nevertheless, 
to substantially similar results,. Here also the growth is 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT. 

1 », The Mature of the Moral Judgment.-— -From the' statemeats 
, that have now beeH' madej the general nature of the moral" 
judgment ought to be to a considerable extent apparent ; but : 
there are still some questions that it is important to ask with 
respect to its fully developed content and significance. These 
questions will naturally fall under two distinct heads. It is 
evidentj in the first place, that the moral judgment is not 
simply of the nature of what is called a judgment in Logic. 
It is not merely a judgment about, but a judgment upon. 
It does not merely state the nature of some object, but compares 
it with a standard, and by means of this standard pronounces 
it to be good or evil, right or wrong. This is what is meant 
in saying that the moral point of view is normative. 

Mow it follows from this that there are •two main questions 
to be asked — (1) What is the object upon which judgment is 
pronounced ? — (2) WTiat is the point of view from which 
such a judgment is possible ? The consideration of these 
questions will naturally lead us up to the consideration of the 
precise nature of the standard, which is to be the subject of 
the following book. 

The two questions which we have now to consider may be 
briefly expressed as follows (1) WTiat is the object of the 
moral judgment! (2) W^hat is the subject of the moral 

judgment ! • 

2, The Object of the Moral Judgment. — In a general way the 
nature of the object upon which the moral judgment is passed 
is clear enough. The object is voluntary action. It is with 
this, as we have seen, that Ethics is concerned throughout. 
It has to do with the right direction of the will. The moral 
judgments which we pass are, in like manner, concerned with 
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tlie good, result : is not' itself 

ac^OTed. A_good wish is merely the consciousness that the 
attainment of a certain end would give satisfaction: a good 
win IS the identification of oneself with that end. 

But again, when we say that a good will is supremely good, 
even if it fails to achieve a good result, it ought not to be 
supposed that a good will can actually fail to issue in a good 
action— If, at least, it issues in action at all.i WiE and act 
when there is an act at all, are but the inner and outer side 

of the same phenomenon. A good wEI issues in a good action : 
and, conversely, there can be no good action without a good 
will. But an action which in itseE is good may lead, through 

!nd circumstances, to a bad result ; 

and a bad action may lead to a good result. 

Ihe morahty of an action,” said Dr. Johnson,* “ depends 
on the motive from which we act. T£ I fling haE-a-crown 
to a beggar with intention to break his head, and he picks it 
up and buys victuals with it, the physical efiect is good, but, 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong.” On the other 
hand, an act m itseE good may be perverted to evfl ends. 

i:ou taught me language,” says Cahban to Prospero, “ and 
my profit on t is, I know how to curse!” He who benefits 
another may be only nourishing a snake. What constitutes 
the goodness of an action is the goodness of the intention ■ 
but a good intention, though it produces a good action, need 
not produce a good result. A result is generally a resultant 
is particular agent 

If we took account of aE the effects, direct and indirect 
of a man s actions we should probably find that the amount 
of good m the result is much more nearly in proportion to the 
amount of good m the intention than is commonly supposed 

m the motive of an action is exactly measured by 
the good or evfl m its consequences.” It should be noted thaC 
in what 18 said up to this point, no account is taken of the 

^ above, Book I., chap, a., 59, 

® Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol, I 
» PfolBgonwm to Ethics, p. 320. 
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qiiestioEy afterwards discussed, wlietliei it is strictly on the 
iatentioa or on the motive that the moral. judgment is passa,d, 

■: , 4.' Judgment m Act and on Agent.— -So far there is no 
difficnity. But it is necessary now . to , draw a' distinction 
between two forms in which the moral judgment is passed. 

■ ,We may j.udge a man’s .actions, or we m.ay judge the man 
himself. . It' 'Can .hardly .be doubted that .both these forms 
of judgment are to be found even at the most developed stage 
of the moral consciousness that has yet been reached. 'The 
distinction- corresponds, in the main, to that between ■ Eight 
and' Good. Some of a man’s actions may be right, and yet 
we may not judge him to be a good man, and vice versa. We 
sometimes, that is to say, judge character, and sometimes 
will in the narrower sense. 

Now, with respect to the judgment on character no particular 
difficulty seems to arise. We judge men’s characters by the 
degree in which the total content of their moral consciousness 
tends towards the realization of the highest end, whatever 
that may be conceived to be. It is not so easy, however, to 
say what it is that we judge when we judge an act rather than 
an agent. We do nbt judge the act by its result, but by the 
purpose of the agent. On this ail are agreed. But it remains 
to be asked whether we judge it by the whole intention involved 
in it, or rather by that part of the intention which is described 
as the motive. On this point there is considerable diSerence 
of opinion, and the question is further complicated by a want 
of uniformity in the interpretation of the terms Intention and 
Motive. 

5. Is the Moral Judgment Concerned with Motives or with 
Intentions? — The controversy on this subject^ has been 
carried on chiefly between writers of the intuitional and the 
utilitarian school.* The former have generally maintained 
that the moral judgment is concerned entirely with the motives 
of our actions, that our actions are to be pronounced good or 

^ TMs subject is well treated by Prof. Dewey in his OvMines of Mthics^ 
pp. 4:»6, and more fully in Muirbead’s EUmeMs of Ethics, pp. 69-64. 

* The nature of these two schools will become apparent in the sequel. 
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badin. proportion, to tlie goodness, or badness of tbe motives' by 
wiiicli we are actuated in doing them. Thus Martineau, the 
most eminent of recent intuitionist writers, has drawn out an 
elaborate , table of the motives of our co.ndiict, and arranged 
tiiem in order of merltd' ■ He places reverence at the top, 'and' 
censoriousness, vindictiveness, and' suspiciousness ' at .'the ' 
bottom, while between these- lie a great variety of passions, 
apatites,., aftections, sentiments, etc. ; such as love of ease, fear, 
ambition, generosity, and compassion. 

Now to , discuss the merits of such a scheme as this would 
e^dently carry us beyond the Hmits of such a handbook as 
the present Two criticisms, however, may be passed upon it. 

In the first place, the list of motives, or springs of action ” 
(as they are also called), seems to rest on a false conception 
of psychological divisions. The student of psychology will 
probably have become familiar with this objection. Modern 
Isychoiogy treats the human mind as an organic unity, and 
repudiates any hard and fast distinctions of faculties, such 
as seem to be implied in Martineau’s list. The motives which 
he enumerates are not simple, but highly complex, phenomena ; 
and their merits in any particular case would depend on the 
way m which they are composed. Fear, 7or instance, is not a 
simple element in consciousness, but a complex state ; and 
its ment or demerit depends on the way in which we fear and 
t e thing of which we are afraid. The same applies to am- 
bition, and to most of the other motives enumerated by 
Martmeau. 

But, apart from this, the list seems to involve that confusion 
between the different senses of the term “ motive ” to which 
reference has already been made. Thus fear and compassion, 
though referring to objects, may be treated as emotional 
states ; whereas ambition does not denote a state of feelino- 
but rather an object aimed at— not indeed a definite object’ 
but a range of objects almost infinite in variety (from the 
desire to be Mayor of a town to the desire to be the saviour of 

‘ of miaa Theory, Part II., Book I., chap. -ri. For criticism 
Sidgwick’a Methods 0} Ethics. Book IH® 
oh^. XU. It la defended by Prof. Mnkotji in /jrf. J. of Ethics, vol 
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one’^s coREtry), having o.iiiy in common the deske of some 
. form' of .personal eminence. . N.ow mere feelings in., the mind,' 
.: such as fear and compassion, - do not seem, as I. have already 
... v . 'indicated, to constitute motives at all, in the propeX ' sense ..of 

■ ■ the term they are not. inducements to action. What induces 
us to act is the presentation of some end to be attained. 
ConsequeB,tly, if we. are to have a list of motives, this list should 
take the form rather of a' classification of ends to be. attained, 
than of feelings that exist in our minds. Further, these: ends 
would have to be arranged, not under any such -abstract 

■ headings as ambition ’■ and the like, but in accordance with 
their actual, concrete nature, 

4,^ The antagonism of the utilitarians seems to be partly due 
to the inadequacy of the intuitionist theory. Thus Mill 
urges^ that the morality of an action depends entirely upon 
the intention — that is, upon what the agent wills to do. But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which makes him wiB so to do, 
when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in the 
morality : though it makes a great difference in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or a 
bad habitual disposition” ‘‘ The motive of an action,*’ he 
says again, * has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action, though much with the worth of the agent.” 

The reasonableness of this view is apparent. If on© man 
is animated by compassion and another by fear, we may think 
the former a more amiable man and the latter a more cowardly 
man; but if they are led to act in precisely the same way, 
must not their actions be regarded as equally good or bad ? 
They are hot perhaps equally good mew ; but that is not the 
question. A good man may do a bad action, and a bad man 
may do a good action. The question is simply — Are their 
actions good or bad ? How they feel in doing the actions may 
affect our judgment of their characters, of their lives as a whole, 
but not of their particular actions. Of course if their actions 
are different in consequence of their feelings — if, for instance, 
the man who feels compassion does the act in a more gracious 
way, and the man who feels fear does it in a hurried and 


^ XJiilitananiam, ohap. ii., p. note. 


p. 26 . 
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awlnvard : way—oiir moral judgment. . upon the actioas, ■ will' 
, be difierent. But the reason ■ is ■ that in this case the feeling 
; has to somc' extent afiected the nature of the act that is willed. 
This is Mill s view; and it is evidently axeasonable view,. so 
far as it goes. Nevertheless, it appears to me to be erroneous. 

; 6. The^ Moral Judgment is Partly Ooncemed witli Motives*— 
So long indeed, as , the reference is merely to ; the ■ feelings By 
which our actions are accompanied, there is no need to dispute 
MilFs position.'"^ But if we understand the motive' to mean 
that which induces us to act in a particular , way, then I think ' 
we must maintain that it is on the motive that the moral 
judgment is passed, or at least that the motive is properly 
taken into account in passing judgment. Mill’s error seems 
to arise from this, that he supposes the moral judgment to 
be passed on things done, whereas the moral judgment is 
not properly passed upon a thing done, but upon a person doing. 
If it were not so, we should pass moral judgment on the 
instinctive acts of animals, and even on the movements of 
rocks, clouds, and avalanches. What we judge is conduct] 
and this means not merely an overt act, but the attitude 
of a person in acting ; and his attitude must include his 
motive. 

Now Mill himself admits that the motive (even in the sense 
of the mere feeling, and surely much more in the sense of the 
end with reference to which we are induced to act) makes a 
diference in our estimation of the agent. It is true, indeed, 
that in passing a moral judgment upon a particular act we 
need not take account of the whole character of the man who 
does it. If a man gets drunk, or tells a lie, or defrauds his 
neighbour, we can say that he has done wrong, without needing 
to inquire whether he is in other respects a good man or a bad. 
But this does not imply that we judge liis action simply from 
the outside, as a thing done. It is the man doing it that we 
judge ; and the question, what induced him to do it, is not 
irrelevant to this judgment. It may be admitted that we 

Ultimately determined by the 
^ th© ends that we have in view, and consequently in disputing 
tile om position wa are m reabty disputing the other as \rell ^ ^ 
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frequently oimt this inner side of a man*s conduct in forming 
our V judgments. .But the reason is, that it is so difficult to 
ascertain what .the inner side is. .With regard to ail men^s 
actions (except our own),. 

, “ One point anist still b© greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it.’* 

^ Hence the ioroe of the precept judge not .! But in' so 
far as we do judge, when we- try to 'be thoroughly just in our 
moral appreciations, it seems unquestionable that we take 
■account of the motive, and that this' is' what we are bound 
to take account of. 

An example may help to make this clear. It has been 
urged that if it is just to put a man to death, this act will not 
be rendered vicious by the mere fact that the execution of it 
is accompanied by a feeling of resentment or malevolence. 
Certainly, I should answer, the mere feeling of resentment 
will make no difference in the morality of the action, any more 
than a feeling of reluctance or a feeling of weariness. But it is 
otherwise if the gratification of the feeling was the motim of 
the act. If a judge were to condemn a criminal to death, not 
because it is just, but because he feels resentment, and aims 
at the gratification of this feeling , then undoubtedly his action 
would be wrong, though the result of it might accidentally 
be right — i,e, it might be the case that the criminal ought to 
have been put to death. 

Of course in such a case the intention is wrong as well as the 
motive. This is necessarily so ; for the motive is part of the 
intention. In the case supposed, it is part of the judge^s 
intention (his inner intention, as I have called it) to gratify 
his feeling of resentment. But if this had not been* part of 
his motim, it would not have vitia|:ed his action—^.e. if it had 
not been part of his induoeTnent, 

It may be objected, of course, that a man^s motives are 
sometimes excellent, while yet we feel bound to condemn his 
actions. Some fanatics, for instance, have performed acts of 
the utmost atrocity, “ thinking that they ffid God service.'* 
Are we to approve these actions, it may be asked, because the 
end aimed at was good ? 
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■ In^aEswering this question,- we., must be sure' that we under-' 
.stand exactly . what the question is. Are we to understand 
......that ,we are asked, whether,, in the case of such actions, we- 

. .regard the thing done as a desirable- result ? If so, our answer 
would no doubt be decidedly, No. In tbe same way we should 
say that . the fall of an avalanche is not a desirable result. 
But in neither case is our judgment- a morul judgment. On- 
the other hand, if we are asked whether we consider that -the 
fanatics in question acted rightly, then we must answer that, 
in so far as they were aiming steadfastly at a definite end, and' 
in so far as that end was a good one, we must approve of their- 
actions.. As a rule, indeed, we shall- not entirely approve of'' 
them ; but the reason is that we do not regard their aims' as 
perfectly good. This is implied in calling them fanatics. 
A fanatic is one who pursues some narrow end as if it were the 
supreme good. The motive of such a man is not the best 
possible, and the more conscientiously he is guided by that 
motive the more certainly will his actions not be the best 
possible. 

7. But the Judgment is really on Character.—It appears 
from this, however, that it is only in a somewhat strained 
sense that the judgment can be said to be passed either on the 
intention or on the motive alone. The truth seems to be rather 
that the fully developed moral judgment is always pronounced, 
directly or indirectly, on the character of the agent. That is to 
say, as I have already remarked, it is never simply on a thing 
done, but always on a person doing, that we pass moral 
judgment. 

It is true that, in some cases, we may have regard only to 
the person as doing this one particular action, while in other 
cases we may think of him as having general habits of action. 
But in all cases, when we are passing a strictly moral judgment, 
we think of the action, not as an isolated event, but as part 
of a system of life. We judge its significance not in the 
abstract, but for the person who does it, situated as he happens 
to be, and viewing the world as he has learned to view it Thus 
we judge tie action to be good or evil according to the extent 
to which the various elements in the whole presented content 
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9. The Moral Connoisseur.— One way in which we mar 
help ourselves to understand it is by calbng to our aid the 
malogy of the judgments which are passed on works of art. 
We ^y that a poem or a play or a novel is a good or a bad 
artistic product. In so saying, we are passing a judgment 
upon it, just as we do when we say that an action is good or 
bad. Now &om what point of view is such a judgment pro- 
nounced ? Not, It seems clear, from that of the person who 
happens at the tune to be reading or hearing or seeing the 
product, any more than the moral judgment is passed 
from the point of view of the individual who is acting.^ The 
^ist appeals from the judgment of the' multitude to the 
judgment of the sfalled and sympathetic critic.^ 

ow it may be said that, in like manner, when we are dealing 
with conduct, the appeal is to the judgment of the mor^ 

narH^'i^ occasioB to refer in the sequel, and in 

ppticular of bhaftesbury, its most notable exponent. Without 

to^vT^ A® at present, it suffices 

Tr^Zl ^ ®®®®® ^ «8 ''^th a satisfactory 

ah Jdl ‘Je present question. A work of,art aims, as we have 
production of a certain result. The 

SeveT “ wf® only judge whether such a result has been 
achieved. _ We musicians know.” But in morals as we 

Now t?®°' *^® is judged. 

judged by the person who acts. He has deliberately chosen 
to act in a particular way. Yet his action is judg^ to be 
wrong, and judged to be wrong not merely by the moral 
connoisseur, but by himself when he reflects upon it. * 

Impartial Spectator. — A somewhat more elaborate 
theoiy was put forward by Adam Smith. hKLo^ S 

* " 7®”** when, at his worst opera’s end 

SI it ® 5“®^' Jiousef uPs plaudits near out-baM ^ 

wi of salt-box, tongs and bones, ^ 

to Iwks through all the roaring and the wreaths 
WJiere sits Eossmi patient in his staJl.” 

Browaing-Eisfe^ Bloi^rarn't ApoI<^. 
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iipoa , tiie fact of sympathy, to wliicli reference tas already, 
been- made. He points out that oiir approval or disapproval 
of the conduct of others depends on the 'extent to which we 
are able to sympathke with them. 

** We Tim/' he says/ not only to, congratulate the success- 
ful blit to condole with the afflicted ; and the pleasure ' which 
we find in the conversation of one whom, .in all the .passions 
of his heart we can entirely sympathize with, seems to do more 
than compensate the painfulness of that sorrow with w^hich, the 
view of his situation afiects us/* 

■ “ If we hear a person loudly lamenting his misfortunes^ 
wMch, 'however, upon bringing the case home to ourselves, 
we feel can produce no such violent effect upon ns, ,'we are 
shocked at his grief ; and, because we cannot enter into it, 
call, it pusillanimity and weakness. It gives us the spleen, 
on the other hand, to see another too happy, or too much 
elevated, as we call it, with any little piece of good fortune. 
We are fflsobliged even with his joy ; and, because we cannot 
go along with it, call it levity and folly. We are even put out 
of humour if our companions laugh louder or longer at a joke 
than we think it deserves ; that is, than we feel that we our- 
selves could laugh at it.” 

When,” he goes on,^ “ the original passions of the person 
principahy concerned are in perfect concord with the sym- 
pathetic emotions of the spectator, they necessarily appear 
to this last just and proper, and suitable to their objects ; 
and, on the contrary, when, upon bringing the case home to 
Mmself, he finds that they do not coincide with what he feels, 
they necessarily appear to him unjust and improper, and 
unsuitable to the causes which excite them. To approve of 
the passions of another, therefore, as suitable to their objects 
is the same thing as to' observe that we entirely sympathize 
with them ; and not to approve of them as such, is the same 
thing as to observe that we do not entirely sympathize with 
them. The man who resents the injuries that have been done 
to me, and observes that I resent them precisely as he does, 
necessarily approves of my resentment. The man whose 

^ Thmy of the Mor<d SenUm^nts^ Part I., Sect. I., chap. is. 
ehap. Hi 
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syinpatliy keeps time to mj grief,' cannot but ■ admit the. 
.reasonableness of my sorrow.. He who adini.reB the same 
.' poem, or the same pictnre, and admires them exactly as I do, ■ 
mnst surely allow the justness of my admiration. He who 
. laughs at the same joke, and laughs along with me, cannot 
well deny the propriety of my laughter.” 

. “ On the contrary, the person who, upon those different . 

. occasions, either feels no such emotion as that which I feel, 

: or feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot avoid 
disapproving my. sentiments on account of their dissonance with 
his own. ' If my animosity goes beyond what the indignation 
of my friend can correspond to ; if my grief exceeds what his 
most tender compassion can go along with ; if my admiration 
is either , too Mgh or too low to tally with Ms own ; if I laugh 
loud and heartily when he only smiles, or, on the contrary, 
only smile when he laughs loud and heartily ; in all these 
cases, as soon as he comes from considering the object, to 
observe how I am affected by it, according as there is more or 
less disproportion between Ms sentiments and mine, I must 
incur a greater or less degree of Ms disapprobation ; and upon 
all occasions his own sentiments are the stai^dards and measures 
by which he judges of mine.” 

It follows from this that our earliest moral judgments are 
passed, not upon ourselves, but upon others. ‘‘ Our first 
ideas,” he says,^ “ of personal beauty and deformity, are drawn 
from the shape and appearance of others, not from our own. 
We soon become sensible, however, that others exercise the 
same criticism upon us.” ‘‘ In the same manner oui first 
moral criticisms are exercised upon the character and conduct 
of other people ; and we are all very forward to observe how 
each of these affects us. But we soon learn that other people 
are ^equally frank with regard to- our own. We become 
, anxious to know . how f«ar we deserve their censure or applause', ■ 
and whether to them we must necessarily appear those agree- 
able or disagreeable creatures which they represent us. We 
begin, upon this account, to examine our own passions and 
conduct, and to consider how these must appear to them, by 
considering how they would appear to us if in their situation.” 
Fart in., obap. i 
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W^e 'suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour® 
and . endeavour to imagine what' elect it would j in this lights 
produce upon us. This is the only looking-glass by which we 
can, in some measure, with the, eyes of other people, scrutinise 
the propriety of our own conduct. If in this view it pleases 
us, we. ai'e tolerably satisfied. We can be , more indifferent 
about the applause,, and, in some measure, despise the,' censure 
of the- world.; secure that, however misunderstood or mis- 
represented, vre are the ■ natural and proper objects of 
approbation/’ 

.“.When I endeavour,” he goes on, “to examine my own 
conduct, when I endeavour to pass sentence upon it, and either 
to approve or condemn it, it is evident that, in ail such cases, I 
divide myself, as it were, into. two persons ; and that !, the 
examiner and judge, represent a di,fferent character from that 
other I, the person whose conduct is examined into, and 
judged of. The first is the spectator, whose sentiments with 
regard to my own conduct I endeavour to get into, by placing 
myself in his situation, and by considering how it would appear 
to me, when seen from that particular point of view. The 
second is the agent*; the person whom I properly call myself, 
and of whose conduct, under the character of a spectator, I 
was endeavouring to form some opinion. The first is the 
judge ; the second the person judged of. But that the judge 
should, in every respect, be the same with the person judged 
of, is as impossible, as that the cause should, in every respect, 
be the same with the effect.” 

Adam Smith wa.s thus led to the idea of what he called the 
“ impartial spectator,” from whose point of view our moral 
judgments are pronounced. He distinguishes this point of 
view as that of “the man within,” whose judgments are 
opposed to those of the “ man without.” An appeal, he 
says,^ “ lies from the opinions of manldnd to a much higher 
tribunal, to the tribunal of their own consciences, to that of 
the supposed impartial and well-informed spectator, to that of 
the man within the breast, the great judge and arbiter of their 
conduct.” 
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, IL The Meal Self.— far this conception of an 
partial spectator valuable, and- what exactly is to be meant 

by his^ impartiality/’ we cannot here discuss. I have given 
this reference to Adam Smith merely on -account of the clear- 
neas^with which he brings out the fact that our moral j udgments ■ 
involve a CCTtam reference to a point of view higher than that 
.of the acts— an appeal, so to speak, *‘from 

Philip drunk to .Phihp sober.” ^ 

The point of view to wHch an appeal is thus -made may 
perhaps be most fittingly described as that of the Ideal Seif. 
At early stages, of development it corresponds to what Clifford 
described as the Tribal Seif.” The normal member of the 
tribe may be said to be the impartial spectator ” to whose 
judgment the , appeal is made. At more advanced stages of 
human development the nature of the Ideal Self becomes more 
complicated; and we cannot discuss it satisfactorily until 
we have considered the significance of the moral standard. 

In the meantime this much seems necessary in order to 
bring out the fact that in the moral judgment there is an appeal 
rom the L'niverse of the individual consciousness to a higher 
or more comprehensive system. With this in view, we are 
now able to proceed to the consideration of the various theories 
01 the moral standard. ® 

Meanmg of Conscience. -Throughout this chapter, 
as well as some of the preceding, we have had frequent occasion 
to refer to conscience ; and it may be well at this point to 
k the sense (or senses) in which this term 

onw ™ f I^*^tin comcire, to be 

conscions (of wrong). The Greek the German 

to to 7 fe. theory of the standard XOTafvaffgTvenbr&nl 

inDr^G*p“MnAr®’’p,i“ “ the Objectivity of the Moral Judgment” 
chapter.; S;e 

Si'ok subjective and objective rightnfaa see below! 
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Gmmen» aad tlie old English Inwit^ are similar in meaning. 
Conscientia nsed to be ■ employed almost indifferently for 
conscience and lor consciousness in general; and in Snglisli, 
as in French,^ the term conscience is occasionally found with 
the latter meaning. It is in this sense that Milton says^ 
ref emu-g to the loss of his eyes, 

“ What supports me dost thou ask ! 

■The conscience^ Friend, to have lost them overplied ' 

III liberty’s defence, -my noble task. 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side.” 

■ ' But ..even here there is perhaps a certain implication of a 
mmol consciousness as there is also in Hamlet’s saying, 

Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all,” 
though here it seems to mean little more than reflection. In 
Chaucer’s description of the Prioress, w^here he says, 

** Ail was conscience and tender heart,” 
it appears almost to mean sensibility. But the definitely 
moral sense soon became established in English, especially 
under the influence of such writers as Butler. 

Even in the moral sense of the term, however, there is some 
ambiguity. It sometimes means a feeling of pleasure or pain, 
and especially a feeling of pain, accompanying the violation 
of a recognised principle of duty. At other times it means 
the principle of judgment by which we pronounce one action 
or one kind of action, to be right and another wrong. In the 
latter sense, again, it may refer to this principle of judgment 
as it appears in a particular individual or in a body of men. 
Such phrases as “ the Hon-Conformist Conscience,” “ the 
Conscience of Europe,” and the like, illustrate this use of the 
term. 

We shall have to make some further comments on the nature 
of conscience, especially in dealing with the intuitional school 
of morals and with the social nature of the moral consciousness. 
But this much seemed necessary at present by way of general 
explanation of the use of the term. 

^ Malebranche and some other Frencii writers use the term comcience 
mor© partiouiariy in the sense of sei/-ooiiacioiisnesa« 
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THEORIES OF THE MORAL STANDARD 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL THOUGHT. 

1. Eaxly Greek EtMcs.—Tke problems of tlie moral life 
have had a prominent place in men's minds from the earliest 
times of which we have any clear historical records. Some 
of the most notable beginnings of reflection about those 
problems are to be found in India, China, Persia and other 
countries ; and, of course, most of us are familiar with the 
Ten Commandments in which some of the main principles 
of right conduct were summed up by Moses in Judaea, and with 
later prophetic utterances in that coum^y ; but it is, on the 
whole, true to say that reflective thought on Ethics, as on 
most other scientiflc subjects, first took definite shape among 
the Greeks.^ 

Attention, however, was not strongly drawn to this subject 
till a considerable time after philosophical thought in general 
had begun to develop. The earliest thinkers among the 
Greeks directed their attention chiefly to physical inquiries-— 
es|>eciany to the question, What is the world made of ? Two 
of the _ physical philosophers, however, do appear to have 
touched with some definiteness upon the ethical problem, viz, 
Heraclitus (circ, 530470 B.G.) and Democritus (circ, 460-370 
B.O.), sometimes known as the “ weeping ’’ and the laughing ’’ 
philosophers. These two may be regarded as the founders of 
thoK modes of thinking which afterwards developed into 
Stoicism and Epicureanism respectively. 

^Por a more detailed aceomt of the way in which thig took place, 
reference should be made to Sidgwiok’s History of Mthics. 
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Heraclitus took Fire as-'Ms fuEdamental physical principle 
•—4.6. the bright . and dry— and he seems to have regarded this 
as incessantly struggling with the dark and moist principle 
which is opposed to it. In the life of man he appears to have 
thought that this struggle. can be found going on; and the 
great aim of the moral life is to secure the victory for the bright 
and dry. Keep your soul dry,” was with Mm the fundamen- 
tal moral law. Hence also the saying, sO; often quoted, that 
** the dry soul (or the * dry light ’) is the best.” This opposition 
of the moist and dry — the blood and judgment ”* — ^runs 
through a very long, period of pHlosophic' thought. With 
Democritus, on the other hand, the fundamental principle 
of morals seems to have been pleasure. * But there is no evi- 
dence that either of these ' philosophers made any attempt 
to develop Ms etMcal ideas in a systematic form. 

2t The Sophists. — Parmenides and the Pythagoreans, and 
indeed to some extent all the early philosophers, seem also 
to have touched, either in a purely theoretical or in a more 
directly practical way, upon the etMcal and political side of 
speculation. In fact, from quite an early period, pMlosophy 
among the Greeks seetns to have come to mean a way of living 
as well as a way of thinking. ® But it was that remarkable 
group of teachers known as the Sophists {circ. 450-400 B.C.) 
who seem first to have brought the etMcal problem to the 
front. 

The aim of these teachers was to a large extent practical, 
Le* it was the aim of preparing the young men of Athens to 
be efficient citizens. . In instructing them in the duties of 

* “ Blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s fingers 
To play what stop she pleases.” 

On the views of Heraclitus, see Burnet’s Barh Greek Philosophy. 
chap. III., ©sp. § 69. 

® Not, however, sensuous pleasure. It was rather peace or drapa^ia. 
Perhaps his point of view might be compared with that repi'esented in 
modern times by Dr. Stanton Coit In a paper in Mind. OM Series. 
Vol. XL, p. 324 sqq. 

* Thus we hear of the ** Parmenidean Life,” of the Pythagorean rules 
of oonduot, &o. 
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citizensMp, they ioimd it necessary to inquire into the basis 
of political obligation and of social morality in general. TMs 
seems to have been done by them in general in' a serious and 
candid spirit ; but, naturally enougli, inquiries of this kind 
tended to be somewhat subversive of the older moral standards, 
and the more conservative minds were alarmed. 

^This alarm found expression especially In the satirical drama 
,, of Aristophanes ; and as Plato also shared, to a considerable 
.extent, the unfavourable view thus taken of the tendency 
of the sophistic teaching,, the name of the Sophists has fallen 
mto evilodour, ■ Probably this is in the main unjust— perhaps 
in pretty much the same way as the criticisms of such men as 
tariyle and Buskin on modern science were often unjust. 
The Sophists were probably the most enlightened men of 
their day, and did more than any others to awaken the in- 
tellectual life of the city.^ 


(4-T0-399 B.O.) was closely associated 
With the Sophists, and indeed was regarded by Aristoohanes 
as the typical example of them. He was distinguished, 
however, from most of the others by the fact that he did not 
set himself up as a professional teacher, but rather regarded 
imself throughout his life as a student of moral science. . 
When commended by the oracle for his wisdom, he replied 
that It consisted only m knowing his own ignorance. By this 
attitude he displayed, perhaps not more modesty (for Ms 
modesty was at least in part ironical), but at least more 
earnestness than his feUow-Sophists. He was less of a dog- 
matist, because he was more clearly aware of the diffioultv 
of the problem. 

The one point on which he was fnlly convinced was the 
unsatisfaotormess of the commonly received explanations 
M the moral life, and the necessity for a more scientific accoimt. 
Jle beheved that this was necessary, not merely for the satis- 
faction of speculative curiosity, but for the sake of practical 
morality. Tor it seemed to him that there could be no true 
morality which did not rest on a scientific basis. “ Virtue ” 


“!fy profitably be made to the articles on the " Sophists 
and Socrates ” in the Mncydopcedia Briiannica. o,opmsts 
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he saidj is knowledge (or is science). He believed that if 
any one fully understood the nature of the moral end^ he could 
not fail to pursue it. On the other hand, he conceived that if 
.any one did not fully understand the nature of the moral end, he 
could not be moral except by accident ; and this is not® in the 
Mi sense, morality at all. Whatever is not of knowledge is sin.^ 

As to the nature .of the moral end, however, Socrates only ' 
professed to be an inquirer. The view that he suggested 
seems sometimes to have leaned to Hedonism;^ but there is 
110' reason to. suppose that he had' explicitly developed any: 
theory on the subject.® ■■ The fact that diverse .schools ■ arose, 
claiming him. as master, seems to..afiord some evidence that 
his view had not been clearly dehned. 

4. The Early Schools of EtMcal Thought. — Immediately 
after the time of Socrates, ethical speculation began to run 
in separate schools, which with variations may be said to have 
lasted even down to our own day, . The two most distinctly 
ethical schools, among the followers of Socrates, were those 
of the Cynics and the Cyrenaics, which afterwards gave rise 
to those of the Stoics and Epicureans. 

The members oHhese schools fixed on points connected with 
the general character and influence of Socrates, almost as much 
as with his speculative activity. The Cynics were struck 
with his independence and freedom from want ; and they made 

^Tliis is perhaps a sKght exaggeration. But Socrates, like Plato, 
maintained that to be temperate or courageous without knowledge 
is to be temperate by a kind of intemperance or courageous by a kind 
of cowardice. He even went so far as to say that it is better to do 
wrong consciously than unconsciously; since the former involves at 
least the knowledge of right, Cf, Zeller’s Socraie^ and the Socratio 
Schools^ p. 147, The account of Socrates in Grote’s History of Greece^ 
Vol. VI., may also be referred to with advantage. 

* In Plato’s Protagoras he is represented as deliniteiy putting forward 
such a doctrine ; and there are also indications of the same tendency, 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 

» One carmot speak with much confidence about the views of Socrates ; 
since there is still a good deal of uncertainty with regard to the extent 
to which his ideas may be held to be fairly represented in the Socratio 
Dialogues of Plato. About the present state of opinion on this subject# 
students may be referred to the writings of Professow Burnet, A. E. 
Taylor, and others. 
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tins, their fuiidaaieiital principle,- The Cyrenaics were in ore 

impressed by his tact and skill in making the most of his sur- 
roundings. The Cynics were thus led to asceticism, and the 

CjTonaics to Hedonism, These two tendencies have persisted 
throughout almost the whole course of ethical speculation. 
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5« Plato and Aristotle. — But in the meantime there were 
other ^ writers who made more definite eSorts to -connect 
ethical ideas with the general principles of philosophy, and so 
to get beyond the one-sidedness of opposing schools. - Plato 
(427-347 B.C.) in, particular, put forward a metaphysical view 
of the world, upon which he endeavoured to rest his ethical 
conceptions. His general view is contained in what is known 
as the theory of Ideas or Typesd He believed that the funda- 
mental reality of things is to be found in the Type to which 
they conform, and to which they are imperfect approximations. 
Among these Types he held that the most fundamental is the 
Type or Idea of the Good, aad it is in approximating to this 
raat the ideal of virtue is to be found. To understand this 
Type it is necessary to go^ through a course of metaphysical 
training ; and hence the highest form of virtue is attainable 
only by the philosopher. Plato, however, recognised also a 
lower form of virtue which can be cultivated by the good 
citizen, and he was accordingly led to analyse the virtues 
of the citizen. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) carried this analysis further, and 
even devoted a considerable part of his great work on Ethics 
to the description of the various aspects of. the virtuous life 
as foimd in the Athenian society of his time,* though he agreed 
with Plato in thinking that the highest type of life is to be found 


h<Sv. It IS difflonit to render this in English. The word “ idea ’’ 
(chiefly through the influence of Locke. 

word Ideal comes nearer to the Platonic meaning, provided we re- 
It to signify, not an unreal shadow-piotnre, 
a shad!!^ /nr all things, of which the existent world is but 

A sliaaow (or, as i^e seems- to have genoraily: conceived it,' a realization 
m aa imperfect medinm— tlie, of the Timmm.) (7/. above, 

pp. 18-9, mie, and below, p. 356. «.wva, 

foi'ther developed bv 

Theophrastus, the chief of Aristotle’s disciples. See his C/mracUrl 
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in the contemplation ' of the: pMiosopher.^'; rather . than ■ in 

active life of the citizen. 

■ The opposition thas introduced between the life of the philo- 
sopher and that of the ordinary citizen, was further developed 
.by the Stoics. They flourished at the time when the Greek 
City State was decajdng, and were thus not able, as Plato and 
Aristotle had been, to -see in the life' of the citizen, the. type of 
an ideal self-realization. ' Hence they wem led. to seek lor the, 
highest form of human life in the perfect independence of the 
Sage, rather than in the- activity of the good citize-n. A similar 
tendency appears in the schools of the Epicureans and Sceptics; 
It was only With the advent, of Christianity that it again 
became possible to conceive of an ideal ■ kingdom, of which 
all are members, and in which even the humblest citizen may 
participate by .faith, though unable to understand with any 
fullness the nature of the. unity within which his life is passed, 

6. Mediaeval BtMcs.— Mediaeval ideas on Ethics^ were much ' 
influenced by those of Plato and 'Aristotle, . but partly , also 
by those of the Stoics and by conceptions derived from 
Christianity. The more religious aspects of morals were 
specially developed*; and a good deal of attention was also 
given to the application of ethical ideas to the guidance of 
the individual life. Casuistry owed its origin to the efiorts 
that were made in the latter direction. 

7. Schools of Ethics In Modem Times.— The development 
of Ethics in modern times is considerably more complex, and 
we can only indicate some of its main lines. 

Descartes is generally regarded as the founder of modern 
philosophy ; but his interests were mainly metaphysical. 
In Ethics he and his school did little more than develop the 
ideas of the Stoics, to which they were specially attracted in 
consequence of the opposition between mind and body in- 
volved in their metaphysics. 

In the meantime, however, a more materialistic school of 
thought was growing up, led by Gassendi and Hobbes (1588- 
1679), and the memb^ers of this school allied themselves rather 

^ These are dealt with pretty fully in Sidgwick’s Eistorp of MtUm* 
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.with " the Epicurean school ■ of ancient ■ times. ■ Gassendi was 
definitely a disciple of Epicurus. Hobbes worked out a more 
independent . line, regarding ■ the attainment of' power as the 
..great aim of human life. ' . ■ 

Hobbes was opposed by the . Cambridge Piatonists and, by 
Cumberland,' who endeavoured to bring out the 'more social, 
and 'at' the same time the more rational, side of human nature. 
Out of their position was developed what came to be known 
as the Moral Sense School, represented by Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson. According to these writers we' have an intuitive 
perception of the distinction between right and wrong, similar 
to the aesthetic perception of the distinction between the beauti- 
ful and the ugly ; but at the same time this perception is 
capable of explanation. It depends on the social nature- of 
man. What is beneficial to society strikes one naturally as 
good ; what is harmful is instinctively regarded as bad. This 
point of view forms a sort of watershed, from wrhich several 
streams of tendency in ethical speculation emerge. 

Thus some writers tended to emphasise exclusively the fact 
that there is an intuitive perception of right and wrong. Out 
of this came the Intiiitionist School of Held and his followers. 
Others were specially struck by the fact that the distinction 
between good and bad rests on a reasonable consideration 
of the results of action. Hence arose the Rational School, 
represented by Locke, Clarke, Wollaston, &o. This line of 
thought may be said to have culminated in Kant ; and, in the 
works of his immediate successors, it gave rise to a point of 
view approximating to those of - Plato and Aristotle. ■ This view . 
afterwards passed into English thought in the school of mLodern. 
Idealism represented by Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and others. ■ 
Finally, some of those who were impressed by the teaching of 
the Moral Sense School w^ere led to attach special importance to 
the fact that the good is that which is beneficial to society, ' or . 
.that w,Moh: promotes human happiness, .. From this oonsidera- 
ti.on the school of modern Utilitarianism was developed.- 

■nn. .r _ T .. .. ^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY. 

SiOTey.— We are now able to take account of the 
, ethica,! thought that have emerged throughout 

tihe lustory_ of speculation. In details there is wide diveS 
Twotvnt^*^ OTitlines the types are few and simple’ 

oi Sal ’ {wht 

represented by Heracliturand De^Staf AntiSS^d 

Cudworth and Hobbes, Reid and Hume. Kant and BeSham 
l^bis antithesis may be roujsrhly exDrescipfi fiiof k 4. 
those who lay the emphasis ^ LsorS thL tho W 2 
emphasis on passion; but, as we so on wriTii V ^ 
endeavour to define it more precisely. ’ ^ ^ 

rtf f these opp^ing schools, however, we find throushout 
the course of ethical speculation another point “S S 
may be descnbed as that which lavs the emphadron rtl 
concrete personality of man, rather than on an^sucraSrS 

quality as reason or passion Tln« aostract 

chiefly m the pat speculative thinkers who rise above rtf 

(^rte&an,hefuIi;r“o^teste:to^ a 

of such a writer as Hobbes and h;s i 

i»i« tomd 1. .b. “sas exrf - 

jtt. b«* o. r/£ K 
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out more distinctly as one school (oi ■ perhaps . we should say 
two schools) side by ■side with, the others— the school which ' 
may' be broadly characterized as that of development. 

Besides these inaiii' positions there are a niimber of others 
that are more transitory and less recnrrent — ^such as the 
lesthetic school, represented chiefly by the Moral Sense writers 
and Herbart ; , the school of sympathy, represented by Adam ■ 
Smith ; and one or two others. * . ■ 

. WB' must now try to make the main lines, of contrast a little 
clearer. ■ 


2, Reason and Passion, — It has already been indicated that 
the main line of opposition may be said to consist in the an- 
tithesis between reason and passion. We have seen that the^ 
human consciousness may be described as a Universe or 
system, consisting, when we regard it from the active point 
of view, of various desires placed within a more or less fully 
co-ordinated group. Now it is possible to direct special 
attention either to the separate desires existing within this 
whole or to the form of unity by which it coheres as a svstem. 
We may regard human life as essentially a struggle between 
desires seeking gratification, or as the eflort to bring those 
desires into subjection to the idea of a system. The antithesis 
between the two schools arises, in the main, from the tendency 
to lay emphasis on one or other of these sides. 

^ The ^ one tendency is perhaps best represented by s.uoh '' a' 
doctrine as that of Hume, that reason is and must always " 
be the^ slave of the pa.ssions,*’ le, that reason can do nothin 
but guide the particular impulses to their gratification. When 
this view is taken, ^ the chief good of life is almost inevitably 
conceived ^ as consisting simply, in the' gratification^ of the 
particular impulses as ^they arise. This is the view of the 
.C^enaics, and,, in ,modified, form, of the- Hedonists in general.' ■ 

■' Aheppppsite^view is that which recognizes some law to which 
the particular impulses must be subjected, in order to bring 
them into systematic form. In the history of ethical thought 
this law has generally been conceived as the law of reason* 
just as the attainment of the end of the particular impulses 
has generally been thought of as pleasure. But Hobbes 
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ttoHglit of ' the end of the desires , rather as . Power than as 
Pleasure; and so 'also there have, been thinkers.. who have 
thought of the law to which the impulses are to be subjected 
in some other form than as the law of reason. Hence we are 
led to state the opposition in a slightly difierent form. 

■ 3. The Right and the Good. — ^It has been pointed ont aiready 
that there are two main forms in which, the moral ideal presents 
itself— as the Right ' and as the Good.' We may think .of 
morality as conformity to a rule or standard, or as the pursuit 
of an end. Now the distinction between the two^ opposing 
schools of Ethics, connects itself, to a considerable extent, 
with this distinction. It is on the whole true that the line of 
thinkers from Heraclitus, through the Stoics, to Kant, think 
of the supreme standard in morality as some sort of law, rule, 
or imperative, from which we learn what it is right to do ; 
while the line of thinkers from Democritus, , through the 
Epicureans, to Bentham, think rather of a Good (generaEy 
described as Happiness) at which men aim, and by reference 
to which their actions are to be praised or blamed. The two 
schools may thus be roughly characterised as those that take 
Duty and Happiness, respectively, as their standards. 

4, Duty, Happiness, Perfection. — If we describe the two 
opposing theories as those of Duty and Happiness, the term 
Perfection may appropriately be used to characterise the 
middle theory, which, to a large extent, combines the other 
two. 

It may be noted that these are not merely three different 
theories of the moral standard, but that different types of 
life correspond to them. It has been remarked of Kant that 
his life reminds us of the “ Categorical imperative of duty/’ 
which was for him the kernal of morals.^ In like manner the 

^ Chird’s CfUteal Philosophy of Kctnt^ VoL I., p. 63 . Gaird quotes 
in this connection, the following humorous account of Kant from Heine. 
“ The life of Immanuel Kant is hard to describe : he had indeed neither 
life nor history in the proper sense of the words. He lived an abstract, 
mechanical, old-bachelor existence in a quiet, remote street of Konigs- 
berg, an old city at the north-eastern boundary of Germany. I do not 
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life of Bentham may be taken as typical of the Hedonistic 
position^ — a life spent in devotion to the improvement of the 
mechanical conditions of existence, the means of happiness.* 
The kind of life that corresponds to Perfection would be best 
represented by such men as Plato and Aristotle, or by the 
modem Greek, Goetiie. 

. Bome . extent th© three -great peoples, the Hebrews, 
Eomans, and Greeks, might be taken as representing these- 
. three ideals. With the Hebrews the law of righteousness -is 
. snpreme. The Homans were also devoted to law, but in a 
different sense.' , The law which interested them most ■ was 
rather that bj which the mechanical conditions of life are 
regulated, and which provide the material of happiness. 
Ihe Greeks obviously represent the ideal of perfect develop- 
ment of personality. ^ 

believe that the great cathedral clock of that city accomplished its day’s 

work m a less passionate and more regular way than its countryman, 
Immanuel Kant. Rising from bed, coffee-drinking, writing, lecturing, 
eating walking, everything had its fixed time; and the neighboura 
toew that It must be exactly half-past four when they saw Professor 
Kant m his grey coat with his cane in his hand step out of his house 

Ume-tree avenu’e, which is caUed after 
him the Philosopher’s Walk. Eight times he walked up and down that 
walk at every season of the year, and when the weather was bad or the 

Lampe, was seen anxiously 
ftovSce™ umbrella under his arm, like an image of 

“ Strange ooutrMt between the outer life of the man and his world- 
destroymg thought. Of a truth, if the citizens of KSnigsberg had had 
w meamng of that thought, they would have shuddered 
him h ? “ But tbe good people saw nothing 

hour fW®' philosophy, and when he passed at the appointed 

“ I m friendly greetings and set their watches.” 

bentjamsgr^t interest was legislation. “ Bentham,” savs Sir 
Henry Maine {Early Hut-ory of iKslitvtiom, p. 400 ), “ was in truth imither 
a jnnst nor a moralist in the proper sense of the word. He theorises 
wr i but on legislation ; when carefully examined, he may bo 
seen to be a legislator even in morals. No doubt his language seems 
“ explaining moral phenomena"; in reolRy 
W. r^flt a®^rding to a working rule gathered 

froS on legislation. This transfer of his working rule 

from legislation to morality seems to me the true ground of the criticisms 
to which Bentham is justly open as an analyst of morfac4 ” sSo 
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■ 5* ffiaed Theories.— I h contrasting these different "views ^ 
of the supreme standard in' morals, it shomld be remembered 
always that many of the theories held by the most representa-' 
tive , writers cannot be classed quite definitely under any one 
head, but rather represent combinations of the different views. 

Thus, even the Stoics may be said to stand midway between 
the theory of 'Duty and that of Perfection ; for though their 
ideal may be described as that of obedience to law, it is at the 
same time that of the. attainment of the life of the perfectly 
wise man. The same applies to the Cartesians and to Kant. 
.Again, , in the Moral Sense School, the ideas of Duty and 
■Happiness are to a large extent combined', as. they are also, 
in a different way, in the views of Henry Sidgwick.. The 
modern Evolutionists, such as Herbert Spencer, combine the 
ideas of Happiness and Perfection. And in many other 
ways the different theories have been united. 

As, however, we are not at present studying the history 
of ethical theory, but only its most typical forms, it is most 
convenient for us to consider the different views, as far as 
possible, apart. 


CHAPTEE III 

THl STANDABB AB LAW. 


Paet I. : The General Idea op Moral Law, 

1, Mroductory Remarks,— In dealing witk the different 
types of ethical theory, it seems most convenient to start 
with those that take as their fundamental conception the idea 
of Duty, Right, Law, Obligation. To the race, as to the child, 
morality tends to present itself first in the form of command- 
ments, and even in the form of threats. It is only at a later 
stage of development that we learn to regard the moral life 
as a good, and finally as the realization our own nature. 
Hence it seems most natural to- begin with those theories 
which are based rather on the idea of rightness than on that 
of the Good, From this point of view, morality presents 
itself as obedience to the Law of Duty. The significance- of ' 
this conception, and the different forms which it may take, 
are what , we have now to consider. ■ 

2. The Meaniiig of Law in Ethics*— A good deal of. com-' 
fusion has been caused in the study of Ethics, as. well as mthat' 
of some other, subjects, by a certain ambiguity in the' word 
Law. It is important, therefore, that we should try to under- 
stand .exactly the .sense in which it is here to be used, ■ 

It has been customary to distinguish two distinct senses 
in which ;it , may be used, . Wc- speak of the laws^ of a country- 
and also of the laws of nature ; but it is evident that the kinds 
of law referred to in these two phrases are very different. 
The laws of a country are made by a people or by its ralere * 

m 
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andj even in tke ea-se of the Medes and Persians,, there is always 
a possibility that they may be changed. There is also always 
a possibility that the inhabitants of the coiintry may disobey 
■ them; and,'' as a -general rule, they have no application at all 
-to the inhabitants of other countries. The laws of nature,^ 
on the other hand, are constant, inviolable, and all-pervading. 

: There, are three respects, therefore, in which different kincls 
of law may be distinguished. ■ Some laws are constant : others 
are variable. Some, are inviolable ;■ others are liable to be 
disobeyed. Some are -universal : others have only a limited 
. application,. ■ - The last ■ of these three points, however, is 
scarcely distinguishable from the first : for what is universal 
is generally also constant and necessary, and' vice versa. 
Consequently, it may be sufficient for the present to distinguish 
different kinds of laws as (1) cliangeablc or unchangeable ; 
(2) violable or inviolable — though we shall have to return 
shortly to the third principle of distinction. Adopting these 
two principles, we might evidently have four different classes 
of laws — (1) Those that can be both changed and violated ; 
(2) Those that can be changed but cannot be violated ; (3) 
Those that can be violated but cannot be changed ; (4) Those 
that can neither be^changed nor violated. 

Of the first and last of these, illustrations have already been 
given. : 

Of the second also it is not difficult to discover examples. 
The laws of the solar system, of day and night, seedtime and 
harvest, and all the vicissitudes of the seasons, are inviolable 
so long as certain conditions last ; but if these conditions 
were changed — say, by the cooling of the sun, by the retarda- 
tion of the earth’s velocity, or its collision with some comet 
or erratic meteor — the laws also would change with them.- 

* I mean such laws as those that are stated in treatises on theoretical 
mechanics. These laws relate to tendencies that are operative through- 
out the whole of nature. See folloTvdng note. 

®It might be urged that all laws of nature are of this character, 
Le. that they are all hypothetical, depending on the continuance of 
the present constitution of the universe. This is true, unless there are 
some laws of such a kind that no system of nature could exist without 
them. The consideration of this question, however, belongs to Meta- 
physics. 
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‘i?.?. J. S. Mill. 

» wT for instance. 

tlieological waters have denied this, holdin- 
God may be something entirely different from iro 
us opimon was ably refuted bv M in hip “2 


Agam^most of the laws of poMtical ecoaomy are of this cLarao- 
ter. Ihey hold good of certain types of society, and amona 
men who are swayed by certain motives ; and within these 
hmite they are inviolable. But change the conditions of 
society, or the characters of the men who compose it, and in 
many cases the laws will break down. Such laws are some- 
times said to be hypopietical. They are valid only on the 
unchan*«ed conditions are present and remain 

Some philosophers* have thought that even the laws of 
mathematics may be of the above character— that there 
miglit be a world m which two and two would be equal to five • 
r a triangle were formed with the diameter of the 

three angles might not be equal to two right angles^^ But 

The laws of Ethics, however, must on the whole he ren-arded 

sSed ThT^b ® bas been alreld; 

smted, that the particular rules of morals may vary with 

;* *'■* >>'“4 Pri^ipleHeS; 

»ppli<»ble not only to 111 tin* of 

m fi fl lational beings. If a spirit were to come among 
ns from another world, we might have no knowledo-e of his 

tastrbitw °°“btution We might not know what would 
taste bitter or sweet to him, what he would indse to be hard 

BuMv 4 shm°M I® ,b® afiected by heat or sofnd or colour. 

ater -f bim, as for us. the whole 

cau^e -tnd fbnt 1 ® ^'^^ry event has a 

wontolTdeSSt life . Srr “* ““ 1“’ 

o», 1.0«™Tb.ibrA,. “ ™ "«<J>»g=oble. They 
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: 'Of course, we may speak' of etHcai pmciples wMck . it is 
impossible to violate. An ethical writer^ for' instance/ may 
insist on the truth that every sin brings with it some form of 
punishment. This is a truth from which there is no escape ; 
but it is rather a metaphysical than an ethical truth. It is a 
fact about the constitution of the world, not a moral '' law. 
A moral law states- something that ought -to happen; not 
■something that does happen. 

■ Moral laws are not the only laws that are, of this character. 
On the contrary, the laws of every strictly- normative and of 
every practical science are essentially similar. No one can 
make the fundamental principles of architecture, navigation, 
or rhetoric, in any way different from, what they are ; though 
in practice any one who is willing to take the consequences 
may defy them. No doubt the rules of these sciences might 
require modiffcation if they were to be applied to the inhabi- 
tants of another planet than ours ; and even on our own planet 
they are not absolutely rigid. A style of building which is 
suitable for Iceland would scarcely be adapted for the Tropics. 
The navigation of the Mississippi is different from that of the 
Atlantic. And the oratory which would awake the enthusiasm 
of an Oriental people might move an Anglo-Saxon audience 
only to derision. 

Still, it is possible in all these sciences to lay down broad 
general laws which shall be applicable universally, or at least 
applicable to all conditions under which it is conceivable 
that we should wish to apply them — ^laws, indeed, from which 
even the particular modifications required in special cases 
might be deduced. 

For example, we might take it as a principle of rhetoric that 
if an audience is to be moved to the performance of some 
action or the acceptance of some truth to which they may be 
expected to be disinclined, they ought to be led up to the point 
by an easy transition, from step to step, beginning with some 
things that are obvious and familiar, and in which their 
affections are naturally engaged. From this it might be at 
once inferred that the character of such an appeal ought to 
vary with diffemnt audiences, according to the nature of the 
objects to which their experience has accustomed them. 
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to tie intensity of tie feelings wMch have oonneoted themselves 
with these objects, and to the average rapidity of their intellects 
in passing from one point to another. The law is constant 
it is only the application that varies. 

The science of logic gives ns a still more obvious instance of 
such laws* The rules of correct thinking cannot be changed, 
.though the particular errors to which men are most liable-may 
vary with different objects of study,, different languages, 
and different habits of mind. In this case also, as in BtMcs, 
the laws camot be changed, hut may be violated. 

It may be urged, no doubt, that some at least of the laws of 
logic axe applicable only within certain hypothetical limits. 
Some of them, for instance (viz, those commonly discussed 
under the head of Formal Logic), depend on the admission 
of the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle ; and it may be maintained that there are objects to 
which these principles are not strictly applicable. But this 
point is too subtle to be more than merely hinted at in this place. 

It may be weU to add also that the distinction between laws 
which can and cannot be violated, like other distinctions of 
the same sort, must be interpreted with some care, and not 
pressed too far. In a sense it is possible'to violate a natural 
law, i.e, we can evade the conditions under which it holds. 
In a sense also it is not possible to violate a moral law. To act 
wrongly is, as we shall see, to be in contradiction with our- 
selves ; and a house which is divided against itself cannot 
stand.*^ Similarly, even the law of a nation, if it is a real law, 
cannot be violated. Punishment may be said to be the open 
expression, of this impossibility.' The violation recoils upon' 
the perpetrator, and annihilates him and his act.^ 

3t .Is, .Must h©., and Ought to he. — The distinctions expressed ' 
in the preceding section may be conveniently summed up by 
saying that some laws express what is, some what must be 
(or shall he), and some what ought to he.^ 

: . ^ .Book III., chap, vi,, § 5. But of course all this does not in any . 
way interfere with the relatively true distmotion between these different 
■clasaeS"Of law* 

^ ® It is one of the very few advantages, from a philosophical point ol 
view, which the English language possesses over the German, that 
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What we call Iots of nature are simply general statements 
about what is. The law of gravitation simply states that 
Domes tend to move in certain ways relatively to one another. 
Ayen the laws recognised in the more abstract sciences are of 
tins character. The law of demand and supply simply states 
tha^, as a general rule, prices tend to adjust themselves in 
particular ways.* 

Laws of nations, on the other hand, state what must 6e, ».e. 
what is bound to be unless certain penalties are incurred. 
Atoms and prices do not and cannot violate their laws, so loner 
as the appropriate conditions hold. Their laws are nothing 
ut statements of the way in which certain occurrences 
uimormly take place under certain conditions. Human 
bemgs, on me other hand, may and do violate the laws of their 
states that they must not do so, and 
attaches penalties (or sanctions) to the doing of it. 

^ iaw that states that something 
owgrAt to be. It is the statement of an Ideal. Thus, if a 
Uovei^ent decides to enter upon a war which is known by 
me citizens to be unjust, some of the soldiers may feel that 
rti,s wrong to serve, i.e. that it is contrary to their ideal of 
what IS right in conduct. Here they come in conflict with 
wjiat they recogmse as a moral law. Nevertheless, they 

TO l^ve the two wor^ sh<a and ought, where they have onlv sollen 
rather more closely to shall than to ought. ^Heeel’a 
bjeetjons to the nse of the word sollen (Logic of BegU, Wallace’s Tmns. 
lation, p. 11) seem to be due chiefly to the fact that it suevests ill snm«" 

Ifc lias already been indicate (note to Introductioii eha-n i ^ 

ssid rr® tba principles of the morra Wet s^fenct Lay 

normative-that theoretical astronomy may bTsai? to 
Lew ’^l^oh the planets ought to move, that Lo- 

go nmd. the prinlplesTct^r^^'^SwL^ 
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musiiiot, desert. ; Le. tlief .will be shot if, they do. Here ■ there 
IS a .law . of the State. Suppose they do desert and are shot, 
they die by a laW' of nature.. ■ 

4» Categorical Imperative, — ^We are now in a position 
to imderstand the important conception which was introduced 
by Kant with reference to the moral law. He said that it 
was.' of the nature of a categorical imperative. The meaning 
of this may readily be made apparent. All laws which are 
not simply expressions of natural uniformities mav be said 
to be of the nature of commands. The laws of nations are 
commands issued by the government, with' penalties attached 
to the violation of them. Moral laws may also (subiect to a 
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tiierefore, are merely 

hypothetical. They apply only to those who adopt the 

TlT? normative science is conSmed 

The laws of Etiues differ from ail other laws in bSnrnot 
hypothetical but categorical. It is true that Emerson’s 
paradox about consistency has been capped by ^ 0 ^^ 
preacher who bade us, “ Be not righteouTovermuch ’’3 ^ 
if this maxim is to have any intelligible meaning we must 
nnderstand the term “ righteous ” in a somewhat narrow s^nsf 
It caimot be taken to mean that we should not, to toTJ^ran 
extent, do what we ought to do. This would be a contradiction 
m terms. ^ If we are not to be too fanatical in the oEviS 

™ deference to other moral 
rules or pnnciples that are of a stiU higher anthon^v TJ^ 
supreme moral principle, whatever it mayl lai Sm 
upon us absolutely, and admits of no quSn^^ S? we 
ougM to do we ought to do. There can L no higher law by 
which the moral imperative might be set aside. ^ 

There are mdeed, some other laws which might seem to 
be scarcely less absolute, because they relate to eTll^a +!,*♦ * 
every one naturally seeks! Thus, everyone wouM Se A 
happy; and consequently if there were any practical since 

latter under certaJconS 4 ortr 

says {Appearance and Realitu) “ von must ^ i’. Bradley 

ard.” Thinking is a atd ® stand- 

only op© way of playing.” So tii© there is 

constitute the rules of Se game But thi 

must be always playing. We we 

feel or dream instead, and there^is nothint^^fYh^^^ thi^ing, and 
to prevent this. Morality, on the othfir thinking 

diction. It is not a Kf tLnfhtltf t ^ universal juris- 

but it is a rule of action that von muQi always be thinking ; 

in the given condition^ ^ ^ is right 

a dorbVs^hSothftic^rith'^r^ hp>othetical in 

which they are apnlicable !? . conditions under 

be S^Ke vS Ln®V “ ‘u? 

adds in an emphatic aside, • Be not too prudence ; but it 
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of happiness, every one would be bonnd to follow its laws, 
Accordingly,, Kant called such- laws msertorial^^' becaase 
although they- depend on the hypothesis that we seek for 
happiness, yet it, may be at once asserted of every one that he 
does seek this end.' Again, inteilectnal perfection is an end' 


which a rational being can hardly help desiring. There is 
probably no one who would not, if he could, have the penetra- 


Hence if there' were any science that taught how such perfection ' 
is to be attained, its laws would have at least an almost univer- 
sal application. , 

Still, even such laws as these are not quite parallel to the 
laws of morals. Their universality, if they are universal, 
depends on the fact that every one chooses the end to which 
they have reference ; whereas the laws of morals apply to ail 
men irrespective of their choice. If, indeed, happiness could 
be shown to be necessarily bound up with virtue, and unhappi- 
ness with vice, then the obligation to follow the rules of 
happiness would have the same absoluteness as the obligation 
to obey the moral law ; but only because these two things 
would then be identical. In like manner, we were to accept 
quite literaOy the view of Carlyle, that all inteUectuai perfection 
has a moral root, so that a man’s virtue is exactly proportional 
to his intelligence, in this case also the laws of intellectual 
perfection would become absolute, but only because they 
would become moral. 

The moral law, then, is unique. It is the only categorical 
imperative.® 

Up to this point, I have, so far as possible, been following 
the^' account ' of Kant. , There are, however, two points on 
which some slight criticism, or at least caution, seems to be 
required. 

(i) It is somewhat misleading to describe the moral law as an 
imperative. At least it can only be so described on a certain 

^ Meiaphysie of Morals, section II. 

® On this subject the student should consult Kant*s Metaplysic of 
Morals, section II. The opening paragiuphs of Clifford's Essay On 
the Scientific Basis of Morals” may also be found suggestive, though he 
does not entirely accept the view indicated above. 
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be^ns to ask on what authority the divine law rests. If it 
rest merely on the command of powerful supernatural beings. 
It IS still only a mmt, not &n ought. If God is not HimseH 
rigMeous, His law cannot be morally binding merely on account 
of His superior power. But to ask whether God is righteous 
IS to ask for a law above that of God Himself, and by which 
M J Hence the law of God cannot be accepted 

7. Law of Nature. — In order to get over this difficulty, 

the view has sometimes been taken that the most fundamental 
^w.ot all IS that which lies in the nature of things. In Greek 
Jtthics, in particular, the conception of nature (iwts) plays 
a^very promnent part. The Greeks understood by nature 
he essential constitution of things underlying their casual 
appearances. It was in this sense, for instance, that the 
btoics used their famous phrase to " live according to nature ” 
(TO ^nvementer natures). In modern times also, especiaUy 
+L • seventeenth and the greater part of 

the eighteenth centuries, much was made of the idea of natural 
law Perhaps m Ethos one of the most striking applications 

uarke {167o-172a). Clarke held that certain differences and 
relations between things are inherent in their very nature, 
and that any one who observes them in a careful and un- 
reladras become aware of these differences and 

differences, relations, and proportions of thinga both 
,tural and moral, m which all unprejudiced minds thus 
naturaUy agree, are certain, unalterable, and real in the 
thugs themselves To the laws of nature thus discovered 
aaSntf aT if everj^where naturaUy and necessarily 

wWf«!fl= agree in their judgment concerning the 

whiteness of the snow or the brightness of the snn.’^® That 

relations of different thngs there neces- 
disagreement of some thhgs 
with others, or a fitness or unfitness of the application of 


^ Natnrai Meligion, pp, 44-6, 


^ Jbid.p' p. 06 .^ 
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differoBt tilings or different relations, is likewise as plain as 
. that tiiere is suck a thing as proportion in. Geometry or Arith- 
.metie, or uniformity or difformity in 'comparing together the^ 
respective figures of bodies.”^ 

fere we have the statement of the ' celebrated doctrine of 

the fitness of things.” But. in all statem.eiits of this sort, 
taken as the basis of moral theory, there seems to be an obvious 
confusion ; involved. ■ 'There are 'certainly laws in nature'; 
but' these, as we have' noted, are simply statements of: the uni- 
form ways in which things occur ; and such laws are exhibited 
quite as much in what is evil as in what is good. ■ The destruc- 
tion of a building by- the explosion of a bomb is as much in 
accordance with the fitness of things, as deduced from the 
laws of nature, as the movements of the planetary 'system.^ 
Fitness, in any sense in which it can serve as the basis of moral 
theorieSj must be fitness for something — i.e. it must involve 
some reference to an end or ideal ; and no alchemy can ever 
extract this out of the mere observation of natural laws. ® 
The analysis of the is,” in any such sense as this, can never 
yield an “ ought.” 

^ Ibid.f p. 29. r 

® As illustrating this confusion, reference may perhaps be made to 
those primitive conceptions of the relation between the natural and the 
moral order, according to which a man by committing a crime might 
produce an earthquake. Some interesting facts of this sort are to be 
found in B'AIvieUa’s Hibhert Lectures {e,g. p. 168). Mill’s Essay on 
“ Nature ” (in bis Three Essays on Meligion) is still worth reading, 
with the view of clearing up this confusion. Cf. also Marshall’s Principles 
of Ecommics {3rd Edn.), pp. 55-7, 

® Cf, Le RossignoFs Ethical Philosophy of Samuel Clarke, p. 43. Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s comment on Clarke’s doctrine {English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. ii„ p. 7) may b.e worth noticing here. 

“ An obvious difficulty,” he says, ** underlies all reasoning of this class, 
even in its most refined shape. The doctrine might, on the general 
assumptions of Clarke’s philosophy, be applicable to the * Laws of 
Nature,’ but is scarcely to be made applicable to the moral law. Every 
science is potentially deducible from a small number of primary truths. 
.... Thus, for example, a being of sufficient knowledge might construct 
a complete theory of human nature, of which every proposition would 
be either self-evident or rigorously deducible from self-evident axioms. 
Such propositions would take the form of laws in the scientific, not in 
the moral, sense ; the copula would be * is,* not * ought ’ ; the general 
formula would be * all men do so and so, not * thou shait do so and so.’ 
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put forward, even in quite recent times 
labour under the same fatal defect. 


^ ^ The Moral Sense.— If the laws of nature or the laws of 
God are to yield us moral principles, it must be because they 
m some way appeal to our own consciousness, because we in 
some way feel that obedience to them or observance of them 
serves to realise an ideal which we bring with us. Now an 
obvious way of making the connection between such external 
principles and our own minds is to say that we have a natural 
feeling which leads p to approve some things and disapprove 
of others. We are 'thus led to the conception of the moral 
sense. , , 

^ ^his point of view, like most others in Ethics, has had a long 
history. It connects itself essentially with the Greek view of 
the identity between the Beautiful and the Good. In Greek 
rh icaA&v was used habitually either for beauty or for moral 
excellence. Thus, the Stoic maxim, Sri /jtovov dyaObv rh KaX6v, 
means that only the beautiful (i.e. the morally excellent) is 
good. 

A simlar view has frequently appeared in modem times. 
Thus, the philosopher Herbart insisted strongly on the identity 

. . . The language which he uses about the moral law fa, in reaKtv 
apphoable to the scientific law alone. It might be said with plausibili^ 

I all men are mortal ’ is capable of being de- 

ductively proved by inferences from some self-evident axioms! A 

ih! iT “ oontradition. But the proposition 

shalt not kill is a threat, not a statement of a truth • and 
Uarke s attempt to bring it under the same category involves a con- 
I? the whole theory. It is, in fact, a confusion between 

the. art and the, science of .tinman ■condnct.”' 

I quote the preceding passage, because it not only brings out what 

“ confounding Mturaf and moral 
law, but also illustrates the other error of confounding moral law with 
the command of a superior. ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ al a moral Uw is 
not a fAreof but the statement of a normative principle. Similariy 
there ^ to be an enw in representing Ethics as the ari of conduct 

sMms*tm«f i“s^nce,~so far as he had a theorv 

— SMms to bear a oonaderable resemblance to that of Ciarko. See 

m interesting Mconnt of hi® ld©M in Mind, old serlo®, Yol IX. 
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of Goodness -witk Beauty, and definitely treated Itiiios as a 
part of .ffistheticsd The conception of a kind of feeling, 
like Bsthetic feeling, accompanying the moral j'lidgment, 
comes out also in some of the 'writers of the school known as 
the Cambridge Pktonists, especially in Henry More. ■ But the 
writers who are specially known as the representatiYes of the 
idea of a moral sense are Shaftesbury {1671-1713) and .Hutche-,. 
son (1694-1747) \ 

... Should .one,”, says Shaftesbury,® '' who had the .counten-. 
ance of a gentleman, ask me, ‘ Why I would avoid being nasty, 
wheU". nobody was present 1 ^ , In. the first place I should 
be fully satisfied that he himself, was a very nasty gentleman 
who could ask this question ; and that it would be a hard matter 
for me to make him even conceive what true cleanliness was. 
However, I might, notwithstanding this, be contented to give 
him a slight answer, and say, ‘ ’Twas because I had a nose.^ 
Should he trouble me further, and ask, ' What if I had a cold 1 
Or what if naturally I had no such nice smeE ? ’ I might 
answer perhaps, ‘ That I cared as little to see myself nasty, 

^ See, for instance, liis Scimee of Education, recently translated by 
B'ir, and Mrs. Feikin ;''and cf, Bosaaquet’s History of p. 369. 

We may also refer, in this connection, to the saying of Raskin, “ Taste 
is not only a part and an index of morality ; it is the only morality. 
The first and last and closest trial question to any living creature is, 

‘ What do you Hke ? Tell me what you like, and I will tell you what 
you are.’ ” {Sesame and Lilies), See also Adam Smith’s Theory of 
the Moral Sentiments, Part IV., sect. II., and cf, tho saying of Aristotle 
quoted above. Book I., chap, iii., § 6. 

2 Shaftesbury was the founder of this school, and its subsequent 
development was due chiefiy to Hutcheson. See Sidgwick's History 
of Ethics, pp, 189*90 and 201-3. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the meaning of the term ** sense,” as here used, is different from 
that in which we speak of the sense of taste, touch, sight, etc. The 
latter ** senses ” are concerned simply with the apprehension of particiilar 
qualities of objects ; whereas the moral sense or the sense of beauty 
passes jud^merd on such qualities. The meaning of calling it a moral 
sense is merely to imply that it is an iniuUive faculty of judgment. 
Similarly, we might say that the judgments of the epicure or of the tea- 
taster rest upon a sense ; but it is not on the mere “ sens© of taste ” 
that such judgments rest, since they involve a standard as well as an 
apprehension, 

* Characteristics, ** An Basay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour.” 
Part HI., soot. IT, 
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.or eyes. „7 of thrj“te S;S te ^ 

hate LvSirte/ metehed nature indeed, and 

wt 1 ^°f * “yself I never could • 

Tild wh^t if ^ reality, I owed myself’ 

, , ..and, what became me, as a human creature/^ Much in fhl '' 

question, I won t say. _ And so on. Shaftesbury is thus led 
cultivTtertaste is° ourTriy “guide*!' ^ 

^“The^k °“b1> “ breeding a*step higher." 

facuiri n ? arises chiefl/ from the 

to the^mr,™n7®t‘^®''®^®P®‘^ character the habit of obedience 
to toe inoral law becomes a second nature, so that the choice 
of the right and the avoidance of the wrono- passes almost 
into a land of instinct. From this point ™WTmay a^2 

sSfl'mLlr**™'* f** “t™'”' 

and It may be quite correct to refer to it as a sense.* But S 

we speTk fost^’x f*®! ®?o“<J»ry sense in which 

apprehends savour, but a'ta~ts lihLw nf simply 

is properly 

, mfcnltlve perception. ' ^ ^ <iwalities of teas by ■■,» : Had of ■:■ ■ 

proc^sl^beo^lf ate K pralte 8Ten complex inteUeotual 
intuitive perceptions. A mal who*if 

to see at aglaace whkt mqSresTo be «®c®* 

we do not postulate v® ®“ occasion. Yet 

menta of the ospert rest in h“ow that the judg- 

he might not SleTo (*I«'“8hfrequintfy 

judgment). An Illnsteten of a ^il„ ? the grounds of his owi 

• ',. , 10 ■ 
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it is not simply an inexplicable sense^ but is capable of a 
...rational explanation, no ethical theory can be regarded' as 
thorough which simply treats it as a sense and does not en- 
deavour to explain it. ■ 

. Moreover, '.what can be, explained can usually also be 
criticised. When the sense of beauty, for instance, has been 
explained, it is possible to. criticise the sense- of beauty as it is 
found in' particular individuals and to determine that the 
eesthetic taste' of some men is good, 'while that of others is 
defective.' Similarly, when the moral' sense is explained,, it ' 
will naturally be possible to pass judgment on the moral tastes 
of dijSerent individuals and even of - different- ages and nations. 
For these reasons, then, a system of ethics which simply rests 
content with the idea of a moral sense, can scarcely be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

^ As a matter of fact, indeed, the moral sense was not accepted 
either by Shaftesbury or by Hutcheson as a sufficient basis 
for Ethics. They both sought to explain it as due to the nature 
of man as a social being. They both thought that what a 
cultivated moral taste approves "is that which is beneficial to 

f" 

governor of & colony, had to preside in its Court of Justice, without 
previous judicial practice or legal education. The advice was to give 
his decision boldly, for it would probably be right ; but never to venture 
on assigning reasons, for they would almost infailiblv be wrone.” rMIIUn 
Logic^ Book 11., chap, iii., § 3). 

In such Bt case the reasons of the action are latent , but no one would 
doubt that reasons could be found. So in the moral life the good man 
seems to see instinctively in many cases what he ought to do, and 
frequently could not give any reason. It is this fact that makes it appear 
as if there were some special moral sense ” involved. 

But the truth is that even intellectual insight depends, from this point 
of view, on a kind of developed intuition. E%^eryt.hing that w© really 
know, we know by directly looking at it, rather than by arguing round 
about it. “ All the thinking in the world,*’ as Goethe said, “ does not 
bring us to thought ; we must be right by nature, so that good thoughts 
may come to us, like free children of God, and cry ‘ Here we are.*” 
So it is with moral perception. It depends on a developed sense or 
intuition, hut not an unintelligible sense, or one destitute of inner prin- 
^le. Our imtinotive knowledge,” says Mach {Scmice of Mechanics, 
Chap* I., sect, ii.), ** leads us to the principle which explains that know- 
ledge itself, and which is in its turn corroborated by the existence of 
that knowledge. * So It is with our instinotiv© morality. 
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society as ^tole, wliat tends to bring about “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.”* All that they urged was 
that It IS not necessary to reflect upon this principle, since it is 
naturally embodied m any cultivated taste. 

But, of course, in morals we want some principle which will 
apply generally, not merely to those of cultivated taste : or at 
least we reqime to know deflnitely what it is that constitutes 
a cultivated taste, in order that it may be developed, as far as 
possible, in all mankmd. In this way the moral sense diffAff, 
from the artistic sense. A man who is deficient in the latter 
maybe a respected member of society; but the man who lacks 
the former is condemned by aU who have it. It is this authori- 
tativeness of the moral sense that is not sufficiently brought 
out when it is regarded as analogous to the sense of beauty. 


9. Iffie Law of Conscience.— Bishop Butler (1692-1762) was 
sOTongly impressed by the unsatisfactoriness of the view of 
^ haftesbury m this respect ; and he endeavoured to remedy 
the defect by substituting the idea of Conscience for that of the 
moral sens^ In itself this is but a slight change ; but bv 
Conscience Butler understood something considerably different 
mom what Shaftesbury had meant by the moral sense. Butler 
thought of human nature as an organic whole, containing 
many elements, some of which are naturally subordinate to 
others, ihus, there are in our nature a number of particular 
passions or impulses which lead us to pursue particulaLbjects • 

but all these are naturaUy subordinate to Self-love, on the 

one hand, and to Benevolence, on the other ; i.e. it is natural 
for us to restrain or guide our passioim with a vievr to the good 
of ourselves or of others. But there is a certain prindple 
m human nature which is naturally superior even to Self-lwe 
kw^nriv principle of reflection upon the 

C<msdencf^*^^^^ ’ understood by 

He regarded this principle as categorical, on account of its 
Sk W constitution. “ Thus that principle, by 

which we survey, and either approve or disapprove om own 


* This phrase was actually used by Hutcheson, 
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^ Even Dr. G. E. MomfhrSriC^®*^ 
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can be aay otbei that has a deeper claim to be regarded as of 
uniTersal vabdity. 

The inadequacy of conscience as a basis of morals becomes 
nmher apparent when we endeavour to determine definitely 
what prmciples are laid down by it. The content of con- 
science even if we mean by it the conscience of a people or an 
age, rather than that of an individual, is found to vary very 
considerably m diflerent times and countries ; and even at the 
same tune and place the rules that are laid down by it are of 
a^very uncertain character.* Reflection shows, moreover, 
that these variatiorm are not arbitrary, but have a distinct 
reference to the utihty of actions under varying conditions 
for the realization of human welfare. 

This has been well brought out in the very thorough examina- 
Common bense Morality which is given in Sidgwick’s 
0/ » From this it appears that the® moral 

SCTse must not be regarded as a blind faculty, laying down 
principles for our guidance which are not capable of any further 

Cn the contrary, the principles 
Tn rationally justified and explained. 

WA ’ % I® justification and explanatira that 

^ permanent' and reliable in the 
wTi? from what is variable and untrust- 

distinctions and pass 

in£!r+ ^ behind conscience, a faculty of 

judgment which stands above the blind law of the heart. ^ 

’+1^® Iteason. — The view, however, which holds 

th^human^^ certain universal principles of moral truth in 
the human consciousness is not necessarily pledged to regard 

these principles as unintelligible. Just as Kant h!ld that tS 

are certain pnnciples of intellectual truth— what he called 
cofe^ones— which belong to the nature of all inteUigent beings 
as such, so It may be held also that there are certain universal 
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principles of moral truth. And just as the categories of our 
intellectual life may be deduced from the very nature of 
‘thoughts so also the principles of our moral life may be capable 
of a rational deduction, .. There may be .principles of our moral 
life which are as obvious to us, when we reflect upon thenij. as 
that '2 + 2 = or that every event must have a cause ; and 
yet it may be possible, as in these latter cases it is, to see, 
on further reflection, why it is that these principles are obvious. 
.If this were so, the intuitions, of the moral. con.sciousiiesS' would 
In reality be due to a kind of rational insight. They would be a 
manifestation of' what might be called ■ moral reason.. This 
is the view of the. deeper intuitionists, of .whom Clarke (1675* 
■'1729). may be taken as a type for the. law of reason, in this 
. sense, is scarcely distiuguishabie from what was referred to 
above as the law of nature. . 

The Stoics, and most .other writers who have referred to a 
law of .nature, ' have also described it as the law. of reason — 
nature being nearly; always conceived by them as in' some 
sense, a rational system. ^ When, however, the unsatisfactori- 
ness of basing moral principles on a law of nature has become 
apparent, writers of this type are naturally led to lay more 
and more emphasis •on the fact that it is in reality a law of 
reason with which we are concerned. Ethics thus comes to 
be conceived after the analogy of Logic, just as the moral sense 
school conceived it on the analogy of ^Esthetics. 

Wollaston, a disciple of Clarke, represents this tendency in 
its most extreme form. Moral evil, according to Wollaston, 
is the practical denial of a true position, and moral good the 
affirmation of it. To steal is wrong because it is to deny that 

^ See Sidg wick’s Bisiorif of MMcs, pp. 179 — 184. A similar view seems 
to be represented by Janet in bis Theory of MoraiSt Book III., cbap. iv. 
Janet bolds that, in spite of tbe apparent diversities of moral sentiment 
in different peoples brongbt out by such writers as Lock© and Spencer, 
there are yet certain latent principles which are the same in all men, 
and to wliioh a final appeal may be made. This view seems not incon- 
sistent with the recognition that particular individuals and races may 
have a very imperfect apprehension of the ultimate principles involved 
in their moral judgments. 

* When the law of nature, is thus conceived as a principle of reason, 
it comes to be thought of as normative. 
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■to is wliat it iSs tke property 'of ' anotliei. Every 

right: .action is. the affirmation of a truth; every wrong aetioin 
is .the.denial .of a trath.®®^ “ Thirty years of profound medita- 
tion,”, says Stephen,® *Vhad ■ convinced Wollaston that the 
reason why a man should abstain from breaking Hs wife’s 
■ h.ead was, that it was a way of denying that she was his wife. 
All sin, in other words, was. lying.” - If a man runs another 
tlirough the body, it is simply a pointed, way of denjdng that 
he is a man and 'a brother ; and the evil Hes not in the pomted- 
ness but in the error.' It 'is worse .than a crime—it' is a 
blunder.” ' 

^ In all this the sophistry is obvious. A bad action is incon- 
sistent ; but it is not inconsistent with fact : it is inconsistent 
with an. ideal— the ideal, lor instance, which is involved' in 
the relationship between man and man.® 

A more ingenious and suggestive form of this doctrine was 
put forward^by Kant, who argued that bad actions are essen- 
tially inconsistent with themselves ; or at least that there is an 
inconsistency in the principle upon which they proceed. His 
view on this point is so important that we must examine it at 
some length. 

Pakt III.: The Doctrine of Kant. 

12. Kant’s Yiew of the Moral Reason.— Kant (1724-1804:) 
argued that, since the moral imperative is categorical, it cannot 
be derived from the consideration of any end outside of the 
will of the individuaL For every external end is empirical, 
and could give rise only to a hypothetical imperative. We 

^ Le Eoasignors Ethical Philosophy of Samud Clarke, p. 87. 

* English Thmight in the Eighteenth Century, voL i., p. 130, 

® What Is.' said: above refers specially to the views of "Clarke and 
Wollaston, , ‘With liock© Ethics Is conceived more definitely on the 
analogy of mathematics. H© thinks of these as the two demonstrativ© 
sciences, starting with nominal definitions .and proceeding by the law 
..of self-consistency.' This seems to .involve some misconception of'the " 
nature both of mathematics and of morals. Geometry does not start 
simply with nominal definitiom. It starts with the conception of 
space. Similarly, Ethics does not start with arbitrary defimtions of 
jnstic©, &o., hut with the conception of the concrete human ideal This 
|8 a subject, however, into which we cannot enter with any fullness here. 
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should oisly be entitled to say that^ if we seek that end, we are 
bound to act in a particular way, with a, view. to. its attaiii.meiit, ' 
Kant held, therefore, that the absolute imperative of duty 
.has no reference to any external ends to ■ which the wdll is 
directed, . but simply to the right direction of the wil itself. 

There is nothing good but the good will ; and this is good 
in itself, not with -reference to any external facts.. It must 
have itsiaw entirely within itself. If the imperative which it 
involves were dependent - on any of the facts of experience, 
which are by their nature contingent, it would itself be con- 
tingent, and could not be an absolute law. 

It -follows from this that the moral law cannot -have any 
particular content. It cannot tell us any particular things 
that we are to do or to abstain from doing ; because all particu- 
lar things have in them an empirical and contingent element, 
and the moral law can have no reference to any such element. 
Hence the moral law cannot tell us what the nmtter or content 
of our actions ought to be ; it can only instruct us with regard 
to the form. But a pure form, without any matter, must be 
simply the form of law in general. That is to say, the moral 
law can tell us nothing more than that we are to act in a way 
that is comformable to law. And this means simply that our 
actions must have a certain self-consistenoy-~-i.e. that the 
principles on which we act must be principles that we can adopt 
throughout the whole of our lives, and that we can apply to 
the lives of others. Kant is thus led to give as the content 
of the categorical imperative this formula — “ Act only on that 
maxim (or prmciple) which thou canst at the same time will 
to become a universal iaw.*’^ 

He illustrates the application of this formula by taking such 
a case as that of breaking promises. It is wrong to break a 
promise, because the breach of a promise is a kind of action 
which could not be universalised. If it 'were a universal rule 
that every one were to break his promise, whenever he felt 
inclined, no one would place any reliance on promises. Pro- 
mises, in* fact, would cease to be made. And of course, if 
they were not made, they could not be broken. Hence it 


* Metaphy$ic of Morals^ sectioa II, 
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would be impossiMe for every one to breaks Ms promise. : And 
since it is impossible for every one, it must be wrong for my 
•one. The essence of wrong-doing consists in making an 
exception. . 

Similarly, it may easily be shown that we could not, without ■ 
a certain ■ absurdity, have universal suicide/ or universal 
stealing, or even universal indifference to the misfortunes of 
others. Since, then, we cannot really will that such acts should 
be done by every one, we have no right to will that we ourselves 
should do them. In fact, the moral law is — Act only in such a 
way as you could will that every one else should act under the 
same general conditions. 

13. Criticism of Kant. (1) FormaUsm.‘--It seems clear that 
the. principle kid down by Kant affords in many cases a safe 
negative guide in conduct. If we cannot will that all men 
should, under like conditions, act as we are doing, we may 
generally be sure that we are acting wrongly. When, however, 
we endeavour to extract positive guidance from the formula 
— when we try to ascertain, by means of it, not merely what 
we should abstain from doing, but what; we should do— it 
begins to appear that it is merely a formal principle,* from 
which no definite matter can be derived ; and further considera- 
tion may lead us to see that it cannot even give us quite 
satisfactory negative guidance. 

We must first observe, however, what was the exact meaning 
that Kant put upon Ms principle. It is evident that it might 
be interpreted in two very different ways. It might be taken 
to refer to general species of conduct, or it might be taken to 
refer to particular acts, with all the limitations of time, place, 

^ This is on© of the most diiBoult points to prove in at ail a satisfactory 
way. ICant’s argument is ingemons, but hardly convincing. 

* See the criticisms on Kant in Mill’s Utilitarianism.^ chap, i., p. 5, 
Bradley’s . Mthiml pp. - 142 . sqq,y Dewey’s . Outlines . of Ethics^.. 

pp. 78-82, Muirhead’s Elements of EihicSf pp. 137-40, Adamson’s 
Philosophy of Kant, pp. 119-20, &c. For a full discussion of Kant’s 
.doctrin© on this pointy see Csihtd^B Critical Phihsophy of Kant, Book 
II., chap, ii Frol Abbott, in his translation of Kant’s Theory of Ethics^ 
pp. xlix.-lv., partly defends Kant’s point of view, but does not succeed 
in showing that it leads to results that are practically helpful. 
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In order to applj-- Kant’s principle^ therefore, it is Becessarj 
first to know wfiat presuppositions we are entitled to make. 
Otherwise, there is scarcely any action which might not be 
shown, to lead to inconsisteaoj. For instance, the relief of 
distress, the effort alter the moral iniprovement of society, 
and the like, might be said to lead to inconsistency; for if' 
every one were engaged in these actions, it would be nnneces* 
sary for any one to engage in them. . They are necessary only 
because ' they ' are ^ neglected. The -oiily difference between 
these cases and that of theft or of promise»breakiiig, is that 
in the one set of eases the abolition of the., activity would lead ' 
to wliat is regarded as a desirable result — the cessatio'n of 
distress or immorality ; while in. thc' other set of cases it would 
lead to what is regarded as an undesirable resultr— the cessation 
of property or of prom.ises. 

But whe'u we ask why the one result is to be regarded as 
des.irable.and the other as undesirable, there is no answer from the 
Kantian point of view. Ail that the Kantian principle enables 
us to say is that, assuming certain "kinds of conduct to be in 
general right, we must not make exceptions on our own behalf. 

If, on the other hand, we were to adopt the second of the 
two possible interpretations of the principle of consistency,, 
it would not be possible to derive from it even this very 
moderate amount of instruction. For to say that we are always 
to act in such a way that could will that all other human 
beings, under exactly the same conditions, should act similarly, 
is merely to say that we are to act in a way that we approve. 
Whenever a man approves of his own course of action, he ipso 
facto wills that any one else in like conditions should do likewise. 
Consequently, from this principle no rule of conduct whatever 
can be derived. It simply throws us hack upon the morality 
of common sense.^ 

The pure will of Kant, being thus entirely formal, and 
destitute of particular content, has been well described by 
Jacobi as a will that wills 

^ Or upon utilitarian fx>asiderations. See preceding note. It may 
be Tomarked that^ this difficulty, in Kant arises from the duaiistn of his 
philosophical point of view. 

* See 0®ird*s Critimi FMkmphf/ of Kani^ rot ii, p. 216, mole. 
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“ Tlier© are wiio ask aot if thine eye 
■ Be on them ; who, ia lov© and trath, ■ 

Where no misgi¥ii 3 g is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts !' without reproach or blot § 

Who do tliy work, and know it not.®*^ 

Kant, resting duty upon a formal principle of reason^ does not 
recognize the possibility of Buch an attitude as this. TJiis 
defect .was early perceived by the poet Schillers an ardent 
student ■ of the Kantian system, who expressed his dissatis- 
faction in the form of an epigram. He supposes an ethical 
inquirer to bring the following- difficulty before a Kantian 
philosopher — ■ 

** Willingly servo I my friends, bnt I do it, alas ! with affection. 

Hence, I am cii,rsed ivith the doubt, virtue I have not attained.” 

And he represents him as receiving the following answer-— 

** Tliis is your only resource, you must stubbornly seek to abhor them. 

Then you can do with disgust that which the law may enjoin.” 

Of course this is a gross exaggeration of Kant's position ; 
for he would not demand the presence of ahhorrejice, nor even 
the absence of aifeotion. 

A partial reply to Schiller’s objections isras made by Kant 
in Ms treatise on Religion within the Bounds of Mere Reason 
Kant there admits that a thoroughly virtuous man wili love 

^Schiller has an even more emphatic utterance on the same point 
in Ms poem Der Genius ^ beginning, “Must I distrust my impulse ? 
and ending, “ What thou pieasest to do, is thy law,” His criticism is 
more philosophically expressed in the treatise, Ueber Anmuth nnd Wilrde^ 
where h© says, among other things, that “ Man not only way but should 
bring pleasure and duty into relation to one another ; he should obey 
his reason with joy.” Of course, it would bo easy to carry all this to 
the opposite extreme from that represented by Kant; and perhaps 
Kant's is the less dangerous extreme of the two. The overdndulgent 
parent, for instance, cannot be justified by a mere appeal to an impulse 
of affection. Ail that w© are entitled to say is that a man will often 
be led to the performance of duty by affection far more effectively than 
by the consciousness of law, and that duty so performed does not thereby 
cease to foe duty ; and further, that the highest forms of duty, involving 
love, are not compatible with th© absence of affection, and ca.imot be - 
satisfactorily done from mere respect for law, Cf* Janet’s Thmrg of 
M.mah» Book III,, ehap. v. ; and see above, Book I., chap, iii., § 6. 

*0/. also MetapliydfM Mlemmts of Ethics (Abbott’s translation)# 
pp. 312-3. 
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Yes” he exclaims, am the Atheist,' the Godless one, 
who,. in spite of the wil that wills nothing, am ready to lie 
as the dying Desdemona lied,; to He and deceive like Pylades, 
when he pretended to be Orestes ; to murder like Tiraoieon ; 
to break law and oath like Epaminondas, like Jolm de Witt ; to 
comiiiit suicide with Otho and sacrilege with-Dairid, — ^yea, to 
■ rub the ears of corn on the Sabbath day, merely because I am 
hungry, and because the law is made for the sake of man and mi 
man for the sake of the law, I am that Godless one, and I 
deride the philosophy that calls me Godless for such 'reasons, 
both it, and its Supreme Being.-; for with the holiest certitude 
that I have in me, ! know that the prerogative of pardon in 
reference to such transgressions of the letter of the absolute 
law of reason, is the characteristic royal right of man, the seal 
of 'Iiis dignity and of his divine nature/’ Jacobi held, therefore, 
that man is not called upon to act in blind obedience to the 
law. ^ He is entitled to appeal from pure reason to the heart, 
which is indeed the only faculty of ideas, that are not empty.” 

This heart,” he says, ‘‘ the Transcendental Philosophy will 
not be allowed to tear out of my breast, in order to set a pure 
impulse of Egoism in its place. I am not one to allow myself 
to be freed from the dependence of love, in order to have my 
blessedness in pride alone.” 

To what extent this idew of Jacobi is justifiable, will probably 
become more apparent as we proceed. In reality, it is quite 
as one-sided as the view of Kant to which it is opposed.^ It 
calls attention, however, to the undue rigour of Kant’s principle, 
in admitting of no exceptions to his moral imperatives. But 
indeed, even apart from such considerations as Jacobi ha-'s' 
adduced, it must be tolerably apparent that the rigour of the 
Kantian system, in excluding all exceptions, overshoots the 
mark. For many actions in ordinary life are right simpiv 
because they are exceptions. Many instances of heroic sell- 
sacrifice would be unjustifiable if every one were to perform 

, It„iBay he noted that when Jaoobi^says that he would bs prepared 
“ to He as the dying Desdemona Bed,* he is in effect saying that the 
principle involved in that lie conld be imiversaHsed, It may be doubted, 
however, whether he would really have been prepaied to li® in that 
;.-p0rdettkr;,way p: sliioe, toO: Me 

KTH. 
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om. Wien it is rigit for a man to devote Ms life to a great 
use, It IS usually right just because it may be assumed that no 
fi else ^ do It. Or take the case of celibacy.^ For every 
e to abstain from marriage would be inconsistent with the 

: consequently, any 
e who abstained from marriage /or the sake of some benefit 
^stenty would., from Kant’s point of view, be acting m- 
Mstently ; yet it seems clear that it is not the duty of every 

\ *o abstain,- 

1 to abstain, too, /or the sake of posterity. 

I appears, then, that the Kantian principle, interpreted in 

3 way, IS much too stringent. On the other hJdiZ 
te to accept the other mterpretation, it would be too lax. 
cm 11 conceivable exception that 

A allowed under precisely similar 

ditions , and this would include everytMng that human 
^ do, except when they are consciously doing what they 
fw cannot be jnstiiied by any rational plea. ^ 

5. Beal Signiacmce of the Kantian Principle.— We must 
.however, conclude from this that the KaLian principle 

0 be entirely rejected.* There is a sense in ihicH k a 

*her It can be consistently carried out. Our moral action 

1 this respect ex^tly similar to our intellectual life An 

^ ®a™ed out, and neither can a sin 

:m both cases alike the test is not that of mere formal 

/w Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. Book TV ■* 

ftt^s translation of Kant’sirAeofi/ of 

f Site 
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consistenoy. We may take up an erroneous idea and told 
eonsistentfy to itj so long as we confine ourselves to that 
particular idea* The inconsistency comes in only when we 
try^ to fit the erroneous idea into the scheme of the, world as a 
whole. It is with that scheme that error is inconsistent. 

^ In like maniier in our moral life we may take up a false prin- 
ciple of action, and we may carry it out consistently, and even 
^ win that all others should act in accordance with it, , so long 
as', we confine onr attention to that particular action and its 
" immediate consequences. But .so soon as we go beyond this, 
and consider its bearing on the- whole scheme of life/ it becomes 
apparent that we could not will that it should be universalised. 
The reason is, not that the action is inconsistent with itself, 
but rather that it is inconsistent with the self—Le, with the 
unity of our lives as a systematic whole.- 

But then we have at once to ask — How are we to know 
what is and what is not consistent with this unity-? What 
can we, and what can we not, desire to see universally carried 
out^ ! This question oannot be answered by any mere considera- 
tion of formal consistency. We must inquire into the nature of 
our desires — Le. we must introduce matt^f as well as form. 
We must ask, in other words, what is the nature of the self 
with which we have to be consistent. 

^ How tMs scheme of life is to he conceived, is a question for future 
consideration. We shall see, at a later stage, that life has to be thought 
of as a growth or development. Hence it can never stand before us as 
a completed scheme ; and that with which we have to be consistent 
is rather the idea of- progress. ^Bnt, as the novelists say, “wo are 
anticipating.** 

®It should he ohaeiwed that Kant to some extent advanced towards 
the point of view here indicated ; especially by his conception of Human- 
ity as an absolute end, and still more by the pregnant idea of all rational 
beings as constituting a Kingdom of ends, Meiaphtrsio of Morals, Soot. 
II. (Abbott’s translation, pp. 46-59). But the persistent dualism of 
Kant’s system prevented him from' recognising the full significance of 
the advance which he had thus suggested and his. principle remained 
forma! after all. Cf, Caird’s Criiicil- Philosophy of Kani, voL ii,, pp, 
218-26. For a more recent criticism- of -Kant’s ethical position, sw 
Simmers MinkUung in die Moralmssemchaft, Tol . IL, chap, v. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

the STANDABD AS BLiPPmESS. 

1 . latoductory Eemaxks.-We thus see that the idea of a 
operative breaks down, or at least is in the main 
cegatne. It tells us little more than that we must judge 
our actions from the point of view of a universal ..If not from 

and ml 

way that is consistent with the idea of this .higher self. All 
: we now wait for the content witli which the 

formal, I do not of oonrs© mean to denv 
Its ja^tical importance. In concrete life we constantlv tend tn 
ourselves and others by standards that are not “STnnhltio^! 

tTe safeguard agSlLsP^Ss 

o~«i» 

S?”«rs?£4: 
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form is to be filled. We bave to ask, in ikort, wkat is the 
natare: ol the idea! self^ aad how it- is constituted. 

2. Higher and Lower IJElverses.-~~That certain forms of will 
are higher ox better than others, roaj almost be said to be the 
fiindainental ass^j^ition of Ethics. Now it follows Iroin this 
that certain desires, or certain universes of desire, are higher 
or better than others. Thus it becomes a problem to determine' 
w is that any desire @r.. universe of desires should -be re-* ' 
, garded as higher or better than any other. The significance of ^ 
this ^problem may perhaps be best indicated by suggesting 'a 
possible answer. 

It is obvious that some universes are more comprehensive 
■ than ^others. If a man acts from, the point of view of the 
, happiness of Ms. nation as a whole, tMs is evidently a more 
comprehensive point of view than that from which he acts 
when he has regard only to his own happiness. The former -■ 
includes the latter. So too, if a man acts from the point of 
view of his own happiness throughout the year, he acts from a 
more eornprebensiye point of view than if he has regard only 
to the^ happiness of the passing hour. J^ow, the narrower 
the point of view from which we act, the more certain we are 
to ^ fail into ^ inconsistency and self-contradiction. If the 
universe within which we act is merely that of the passing hour, 
tnat universe will no longer be the dominant one when the 
hour is^ past ; and then we shall find ourselves acting from 
some difierent, and perhaps inconsistent point of view. If, 
on the other hand, the universe witMn which we act is broad 
and comprehensive, 'we may be able to maintaiii our point 
of view consistently through life, and also to apply it to the 
actions of others. The wider universe may, therefore, be 
regarded as higher or better than the narrow^er one, since it 
enables us to maintain a more consistent point of view in our 
actions. 

is only Ms way,’ they say : ‘ it is just like Boger.’ The same thing 
happens with nations.” 

There Is perhaps some cynicism in this ; but it contains sufficient 
tnrth to illustrate the present point. Some of the illustrations relerred 
to here will be considered at a later stage in connection with the treatment 
of casulstiy. 
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kSrrJ? coMideration we may partly see why it 

an5hpr V-nir A ^ <» l^etter Im 

tmes when we prefer one universe to another, the former does 

is not obviously wider than it 
a t a f ^ ground of preference in such eases, we shall consider 
S il But in the meantime!it SS 

rtx 


B®sires.-When a desire attains the end 
inch it IS directed, the desire is satisfied : and this satis 

Se!ara“ an agreeable feeling^— a feeling of 

wheSeS^of^^*^*- the other hind, 

feeW a laf- “ not attained, we have a disagreeabk 

we^t'^tb?“® ^ misery, or unhappiness, if 
we act wthm a wide umverse, or within a universe that in 

SrStkflS f " ? ^ »i“ at is 

me satistaction of our desires, the best aim is that whioK 

nS^y^ofpb^"* pleasures and the smaUest 

anSwr“|? Thf ® oi higher 

could act would be that S wSriupS^“ 

^eatet number of pleasures and the smallest number of nain^^ 

Thehighestuniverse.infact,wouldbethatlrch^^^^^ 


for Jtters in using the term “ Peeling ’• 

perhaps the term “ Affection ” wh .•/»}! ^ ** ^ fi-nibigiioiis term, and 

(httUne of Psyehologv is in some wntm^n k7 in his 

of i’.poi4^CfiL! ^ PreUvMo. Sea Stout’s Manual 
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by tb© considemtioa of our greatest happiaesS' tliroiigliout life ; 
or^ if we consider others as well as ourselves, by the eonsidera- 
tion. of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. This 
leads us to the consideration of Hedonism. 

4r Varieties of Hedonism. — 

^for those theories that^,^reg§r!^,^happijiess or .pleasu re as the 

supreme end of Ke.^ It is derived from the Greek wor3'"'^^o^ 
meaning, pleasure.. These theories have taken many diSerent 
forms. It has been held by some that men always s©©|:„ 
that pleasure in some form is always the ultimate 
object of desire ; whereas other Hedonists confine themselves 
to the view that men ought always to seek, pleasi^e. The former 
theory has been called by Prof, Sidgwick Psychological Hedon^ 
isiUj because it simply affirms the seeking of pleasure as a 
psychological fact ; whereas he describes the other theory as 
Ethical Hedonism, 

Again, some have held that what each man seeks, or plight 
pleasurej wESIe” others" hold that what 
each seeks, or ought to seelr, is the pleasure of all human 
beings, or even of all sentient creatures. ^Professor Sidgwick 
called the former of these views Egoistic HpAond sm- ; the latter. 

The latter has also been called 
Utilitarianism — ^which, however, is a very inappropriate 
name.^ •’ 

Most of the earlier ethical Hedonists were also psychological 
Hedonists ; but this latter view has now been almost univer- 
sally abandoned. Egoistic Hedonism has also been generally 
abandoned. Its chief upholders were the ancient Cyrenaics 
and Epicureans.* Some more modern writers, however, — 
such as {174-8-1842) amij^ 

clearly distinguish betweeii ego istic and umversalistio Hedon '*» ■ 

v.,.., ^'^..See .'below, §■ 9. ■ 

* For an account of these see Sidgwick’s History of Ethics^ pp. 32-3, 
PP* S2-90, See also Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic Schools, and 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Prof, Wallace’s little volume on 
Epicureanism (“ Chief Ancient Philosophies is a most delightful book, 
which every student ought to read. Prof. Watson’s Hedonistic Theorim 
from Arisiippm to Spencer is also exceedingly interesting, and, though 
iomewhat popular in its mode of treatment, is nearly always reliable. 
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1 ^, aiid eoii8e<iusDtly, tliougii in the maia supporting onfp the 
latter often seemed to be giving their adhesion to the fomer. 

diirenfMnd! S ^ 1° distinguiSh between these 

St Hedonism : otherwise great confusion will 

the doctrine of Psychological Hedonism has 
already been considered m Book 1. It is simply a statement 
.Qf fact . whereas EtMcal.H^^^ is a' tliebry of Value a 
b?SiS%rStsf one form of action ought)to 

"■ ‘ ^ ‘ ^ 

, "B. Ethical Hedonism.— We have seen that the theorv of 
’ Hedonism is unsoim d. Ethical Hedomsm 

hovrever, does not stand or faUl^this. On the contrary’ 
as Sidgwick pomted out.^ ethical Hedonism is scarcely com- 
patible mth psychological Hedonism, at least in ite mo“t 
erfreme form. li we always did seek our own greatest ■nJen.’iijrf 

S T t 

oimhi\i^ Other hand, it would be absur^to sayTUSi we 

coma be shown to coincide with our own. Of course if 
thr?we ^ “merely interpreted as meaidng 

Hedomsm f ° pleasure of some sort, then ethical 

Hedomsm may be understood as teaching that we ou<»ht 

Sit In t^e ^reoJesi pleasure, whether our own or that of others, 
two’ f ’ necessary connection between the 

between the two theones seems to be due in part to an am- 

8 chap, iy-, § 1. 

denied (espeoiaUy egoistic Hedonists) have 

esis 3 r.,rrisis“s“£ 
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bigaity k tho word « desiaMe.**^ TMs pckt aiw my Im 

liilistrateci by a passage frorSTMili 

Ilie oMy sajSj “ capable of being given tliat an 

object IS visible^ is tbat people actually see it. Tlie only proof 
that a sound is audible, is that people bear it. . . . In like 
manner, I the sole evidence it is possible to produce 

that any tMiig is ciesirable, is that people, do actually desire it *** 

^ It IS here assumed that the meaning of the word desirable'^^ 
f - visible” and ^‘audible.” But 

X' ^ to, be seen,” and, audible ” means ^ 

■ be Heard ; whereas “desirable” does not usually 

mean, abie to be desired.” When we say that anything is" 
desirable, we do not usually mean merely that it is able to be 
desped. There is be 

we mean is rathertto it.is remombly to U' 
deswed, or that, it ought to.be desired. When the Hedonist 
says that pieasure is the only thing that is desirable, he means 
that It IS the only thing that ought to be desired. But the 
form of ^the word “ desirable ” seems to have misled several ^ 
writers into the notion that they ought to show also that 
plmure is the^only thing that is eapable of being desired.^ 
The latter view is that of psychological Hedonism,, which 
seems clearly to be unsound. -The former is that of ethical 
Hedonism, which we have stiU to examine. ' 

^ We, have already stated that there are. two forms of ethical 
Hedonism— ^and unwersalistic. . But before we proceed' ' 
to consider these, it will be well to indicate more precisely 
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i,t ?* ^®^omsm is not merely the vaone 

r *° seeJ^ pleasure. It states deanWy 

-t j greatest pleasure. Otherwise o^ 

po^ «f * ^ criterion of right and wrong in 

conduct. Pleasure may be found by acting in the most 
contradictory ways. But when we are told to seek the 

th?e airtwJT® *1“*^ of pleasure, it is usuaUy said that 
// f' P°*otf to be taken into account-=mt®miM and 
fe| 22 LY Some pleasures are preferable to oS^Ltme 
they last lonpr Pams require also to be taken into account 
Pam IS simply the opposite of pleasure, and is conseqlntly 

If T treated inra ?2 

S ^11 ? ® pl®^®’^® IS represented by +o, the correspondkg 
pam wiU be represented by -a ; and what we are to km at 

S mins'^nlS! P^asures or the smaUest sum 

negSe >®“^g counted as positive and pains as 

3 4 i?-? 5 ft«“K Plf sure®, valued respectively at 

d, 4 and 5 , 5 is to be preferred to either 3 or 4, 3 +4 is to be 
prrfOTed to 5, 3+5 to 3+4, and 4+5 to 3+5. igain if we 
have p^ valued at -3,-4 -5 ; -3 is to be pfeSS to 

and 3 4 T ’ i,-?® w ^ preferred to 4-3, 

S-iLd 4 * f +f ’ ^1^0 I’etween 4-3 and 5-4, or between 

3 3 and 4-4, there IS no ground of preference. Andsoon 


w&ch 7ho;irrsc“K 

Suchpeasures seek, if primle be thy end ; 
a It be pafiftc, wide let them exteiJ. 
buob jHnns avoid, whichever be thv view 

If pams ««jt come, let them earfejMf to few.” 

^ PP- 240-1. aad Dewey's 
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7 ^ Hedon ism is th e dootrin e 

isTMs own, greEtest pleasur©. 
Aimost the only writers wfio have "hffl this doctrine in' a pSe 
form are the CjTgjaaiss and Ephnireaas. The writers of the 
former school, however, confined themselves to inculcating' the 
pursuit of the pleasure of each moment as it passes — i.c. they^ 
did not take account of dnration. The Epicureans inculcated 
rather the endeavour to secure the happiness of life as a whole. 
In modern times, o^g perhaps to the spirit of self-sacrifice' 
introduced by ■ Christianity, this doctrine has seldom ' been.' 
avowed in any form. Hobbes^ and Gassendi affi».thg^.ohief 
p^odera ,j2iiifirs who decMeSIy a<Iopter"''tEis view ; ■ and ' 
it was by them made to rest on psychological Hedonism. 
It appears also in a manner ' in , Spinoza ; ® but he sub- 
ordinates it to a certain metaphysical theory, which we 
cannot here consider. 

Egoistic Hedonism has always presented a repulsive ap- 
pearance to the moral consciousness. Yet it is possible to give 
it a plausible appearance, and even so recent a writer as 
Sidgwick recognised it as an inevitable element in a complete 
system of Ethics. The reason why this shpuld seem to he so is 
evident enough. It is clear that the end at which we are to 
aim must be some end that will give us satisfaction. When 
asked why we pursue any end, the only reasonable answer 

^ For an account of Hobbes, see Sidgwick^s History of Ethics^ pp, 
163-70. It sbouid be observed, however (what perhaps Dr, Sidgwick 
does not sufficiently bring out), that the Egoism of Hobbes is much more 
pronounced than his Hedonism, It is even open to question whether 
he Is strictly to be regarded as a Hedonist at all, though on the whole 
the answer seems to be in the affirmative. Cf Groom Eobertson’s 
Hobbes, p. 136. Helvetius and Mandeville may perhaps also be classed 
as Egoistic Hedonists, See Lecky's History of European Morals, p. 6, 
sqq. But Mandeville can hardly be taken seriously. It should be 
added that scarcely any of these %vriters can be regarded as purely 
(or at least consistently) egoistic. Even Hobbes is led in the end to 
recognise a law of Reason (though of a very derivative character) 
bidding us have regard to the general good. See Groom Eobertson^s 
Hobbes, p, 142, 

* See fencipal Caird*s Spinoza, chaps, xii. and xiii. Spinoza’s highest 
end was rather blessedness than pleasure. See below, § 10, (o), and chap. 
T., i 17, 
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that can be given is that it satMes some ..Icmand of oiif 
nature , and the ody finaUy satisfactory ans%ver that can be 
... yveii, IS Aat It satislies the most imdammtal demand of oni 
nature. For if we say that we pursue the end for some external 
reason— as e.^. because we are commanded by some superior 

we are to bt 
reason. The only answer that 
the answer that has 
reference to an ul»,j^te demand of our nature. Now, when 

^ satisfies the ultimate demands of 
OUT nature, it is very natural to answer “ Pleasure.” 

On consideration, however, it appears that, in giving this 
misled by the same ambiguity as that which 
psychological Hedonism. It 
mi f i that whatever satisfies the ultimate de- 
: ir “^ture bring pleasure with it, and may 

. comequently be described as a pleasure. But this pleasure 
■ S it objective content, and that content is not 
teelf pleasure. The object that gives us pleasure may be 
. P We of some one else or it may be the welfare of our 

f fulfilment of what we conceive to 

be our duty. These things are pkasures-i.e. thev are obiects 
the attamment of which w^ bring us pleasure. But they ate 
. not liemseh'es pl^ure~^.e. agreeable feeling. Here, again 

;.;P«ceive that there is nothing which it\ reSonable to selk 
F desirable in itself— except pleasure. 

' *bat smoe pleasure is the one desirable tTiing 

I .the greatest pleasure must be the most desirable. A more 

^ be preferred to a less in- 

itii ® P^®™ ^bich lasts longer to one that Ls of shorter 
' 'fSTr’f Further, he urges that, in estimating our pleasures, 
i^t or future pleasure ought, mteria paribus, to be regarded 
equal value with a present one. For m^re difierelZrof 

* . > MeOods of mtUos, Boot m., chap, xiv, 5 5. 
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^ Apart^from the i&meriatTdp whicli is generally connected with tlie 
lapse of time. Allowance would, of course, have to be made for ibis. 
^ Meihods of Ethics, Book IIL, chap, xiii., § 3. 

* 0/. § 5, and see below, § 10. 

* (?/. SMgwiok*« Mktofy of Ethics, pp. 240-4S. 


tim©^ eaE of itself, mak© no difference to tlie value of oiir 

pleasures*. Ill this is evidently true, on the assumption that 
pleasure is the pne desirable thing. But there seems to be no 

warrant, for this assumption.® ■ 


8. Unifersalstic Hedomsm.-^-Umversalistic Hedonism, or 
Utilitariankm is th© theory that what we' ought to aim at' is 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure of' all human beings, 

, or, of, all sentient creatures. -The chief exponents of tfiis' 
theory are Bentham, J. S. Alii!, and HemySidgmek. Ben-' 
thamk proof of the theory is not very explicit/ and may per- 
haps be conside.red to be sufficiently represented by that 
of ffill. MilFs argument is stated thus in the fourth chapter' 
of his UtiUlarimiism : 

/'No reason can be given why the general happiness is 
desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes it to 
be attainable, desires Ms own happiness. This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof which the case 
admits of, but all wMch it is possible to require, that happiness 
is a good : that each person’s happiness is a good to that 
person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the 
ag^e^te of all persons.” He then goes on to argue that 
ha^mess is the oMy good, on the ground that we have already 
noticed — mz, that to desire a tMng and to find it pleasant are 
but two ways of expressing the same thing. 

Now it would be difficult to collect in a short space so many 
fallacies as are here committed. We have already noticed 
the confusion in the last point, due to the ambiguity in the 
word " pleasure.” We have also noticed the coHusion with 
regard to the meaning of " desirable,” which vitiates the first 
part of the argument. It only remains to notice the fallacy 
involved in the mferen.ee that " the general happiness is a good 
to’^e aggregate of all persons.” 

The fallacy is that which is known in logic as " the fallacy 
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composition.” It* is, inferred that because my pleasures, are 
a good to me, yours to you, Ms to him, and, so. on, therefore 
my pleasures + your pleasures + his pleasures' are a good. to ■ 
, me + you + him. It is forgotten ' that neither the ■pleasures 
■ nor the persons are capable of being made into an aggregate. 

It is as if we should argue that because each ■ one of a hundred 
.. soldiers is six feet high, therefore the whole company is six 
hundred feet Mgh. The answer is that tMs. would be , the case 
if the soldiers stood on one another’s heads. And .similarly 
Mill’s argument would hold good if the minds of all human 
beings were to be rolled into one, so as to form an aggregate. 
But as it is, “ the aggregate of all persons ” is nobody, and con- 
sequently cannot be a good to Mm. A good must be a good 
for somebody.* ® 

Vg . Sidgwick’s Proof of Umversalistic Hedonism.-— Sidgwick’s 
argument in support of UniYersalistic Hedonism is perhaps 
the most thorough and convincing that has ever been set forth. 
Ek doctrine is, to some extent, a reproduction of that of Butler 
with regard to conscience ; but it has much greater clearness 
and deiniteness on^some fundamental points— -a definiteness 
that has been largely gained by the partial adoption of the 
views of Kant. 

Sidgwick, like Butler, bases his doctrine on the authority 
of Conscience ; and he agrees with Kant in identifying Con- 
science with Practical Reason. The fundamental requirement 
of morality, according to Sidgwick, is that we should place 
ourselves at the point of view of Reason, and obey its dictates. 
Tins yields the conception of Justice, which has two main 
mquirements* We must be just to ourselves ; and Sidgwick 
mterprets this as meaning that we must be impartial in the 
treatment of all the moments of our lives; and, in choosin^y our 
own pleasures, the future is to be regarded as of equal wSvht 
with the present. In like manner also, the pleasures of others 
are to be regarded as of equal weight with our own.^ 

It might be thought that in tMs way Sidgwick had over- 
thrown egoistic Hedonism and had "shewn universalistic 

^ Of. Bradley’s Mthictd Studies, p. 101. 

* MiilmiB of EMof, Book III., chap, xiii., § 3. 
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.'Hedonism: to be the: only reasonable Hedonistic theory. But, 
ion some reason which it is. not altogether easy to follow'b he 
does not consider this to be the case*. So far as can be made ont^ 

' the reason seems to be that what is primarily our good is our 
own pleasure ;■ and it is . only in a secondary way that we dis-' 
cover that the pleasure of others ought to be equally regarded. 
Now, this secondary discovery cannot overthrow the first 
primary truth. Hence we are bound still to regard our own 
: pleasure as a . supreme good. For - this reason, Sidgwick 
considered that there is a certain contradiction or dualism in 
the final recommendations of reason. We are bound ' to seek 
our own, greatest pleasure, and yet we are bound also to seek' 
the greatest pleasure of the aggregate of sentient beings. 

Now, these two ends may not, and probably will not, 
coincide. There is thus a confiict between two difierent 
commands of reason. This conflict is referred to by Dr. 
Sidgwick as '‘the Dualism of Practical Reason.'*^ But if 
there is any force in this consideration, it seems as if we might 
carry it further, and say that there is a similar conflict between 
the pursuit of our own greatest pleasure at a given moment 
and the pursuit of the greatest happiness of life as a whole. 
For it is the pleasure of a given moment lihat appears to be 
primarily desirable. At any given moment what seems 
desirable is the satisfaction of our present wants. Conse- 
quently, on the same principle, we might say that we are bound 
to seek the greatest pleasure of a given moment no less than 
the greatest pleasure of our whole life. There would thus be 
three kinds of Hedonism instead of two — the C}n*enaic view 
being recognised as well as the Epicurean and the Benthamite. 
However, it is, perhaps scarcely worth while to consider which 
form of Hedonism is the most reasonable, as they seem all to 
be based on a misconception. 


V on this Moore’s' Frimipia Mthica, p. 09, 

®For Sldgwiek’s view oa this point, see his Methods of Ethics^ 
concluding chapter. Prof. Gizycki, who is to a large extent a follower 
of Sidgwick, does not accept his doctrine on this point. See his 
criticism of the fourth edition of the Methods of Ethics^ in the IniernMtioml 
Journal of Ethics for October, 1890. Eeferenc© may be mad© also 
with great advantage, to Dr. Moore’s Principm Mthicup especially pp. 100 
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Two points may be noted with regard to iiniversaEstic 
Hedonism. In the first place, it nsed to be described as 
Utilitarianism, because it was snpposed to inculcate the 
pursuit of what is useful. . But it is now seen that" pleasure 
is not more useful than any other possible end and the name 
has consequently been, dropped in scientific writings— though, 
for shortness, the term is still' often used as a, designation of 
the school. , In the second place, the end of miYersalistic 
liedonism used, to be described as. being the,.atta'inmeiit' .of 

the greatest happiness of the greatest number.*'’ ■ The mean- 
ing, of this was/ that if we had to choose between a great 
happiness of a small number and a smaEc^r happiness of a 
great number, we ought to prefer the latter, even if the total 
happiness were less. But it is now recognized that if pleasure 
is to be regarded as the' good, we are bound to choos.e the 
greatest pleasure, even if it should be concentrated in a single 
person, instead of being distributed over a large number. 
Accordingly, this phrase has also been abandoned. 

10. General Criticism of Hedonism.— (a) Pleasure a 7 id Value. 
We see now the general foundation on which the Hedonistic 
theory of Ethics rests. It may be based either on a psycholo- 
gical theory of the object of desire or on a theory of value. 
The former basis has been perhaps sufficiently discussed ; 
but on the latter some remarks must still be added. 

The general point of view is that, though our desires may 
often be directed to other objects than pleasure, yet, when 
we set ourselves calmly to -consider the matter, we see that 
pleasure is that which alone constitutes the value for us of the 
objects of our experience. A psychosis (to use Huxley’s 
term/ adopted by recent psychologists), Le. a state of con- 

^ la so far as it had any definite meaning. The phrase seems to have 
been frequently employed ^thout any definite meaning being attached 
to it. There is an interesting discussion of this point m Edgeworth’s 
Maihenmikal Psychics^ p. 117 sqq. 

^ It should be observed that Bentham himself seems, in his later years, 
to have discarded the expression ** of the greatest number,” His 
reasons for doing so (which are not very oleariy explained) may be found 
in Burton’s huiminxiim to BmUham*s Works» pp. 18 and mh. 

® Huxl^’s Bwm» p. 6S. 
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scioHSEess, is valuable for ns exactly , k proportion as it is 
pleasant. Consequently, thongH the impulse of desire may 
sometimes move towards ■ the ' less pleasant of two possible 
objects ; and tbongh, therefore, we cannot say that our desires 
are always moved simply by the calculation of* pleasure; 
yet, ^ when we reflect calmly, and from apflrely egoistic point 
of view, we see that the only reasonable ground of preference 
between two psychoses is that the one is more , pleasurable 
than the other. 

Hence, though it is not true that we always act in such a way 
as to' secure for ourselves the pleasantest of possible psychoses, 
yet we ought (i,e- it is reasonable) to secure lor ourselves 
the most pleasant, so long as this does not interfere with the 
pleasure of any one else ; and, in general, we ought to act in 
such a way as to make the sum of the pleasures of all psychoses, 
present and future, as great as possible. 

Now it is true, I think, that pleasure may fairly be described 
as a sense of valued F. H. Bradley said* that pleasure is 
essentially , the feeling of self -realizedness.”- Exception might 
be taken to this, on the ground that it can scarcely be applied 
to the feelmgs of animals, or to the inore»aniinal pleasures of 
men. But at any rate we may say that the feeling of pleasure 
is the accompaniment of objects which have a certain value^ 
for the consciousness to which they are presented. 

^ ^ C?/. Bewey’s Psychology, p. 16. I mean that it is truer to oah 
pleasure a sense of value tbaii to represent it as constituting value. But 
even to call it a sense of value involves a kind of anticipation. In 
sensuous pleasure, lor instance, /we can hardly be -said to have' any ' 
consciousness of value. The general subject of the relation between 
pleasure and value is, however, too complicated to be discussed here. 

* Ethical Studies, p. 261. Bradley afterwards abandoned this view. 
The element of truth in it seems to He in the fact that pleasure consists 
in a certain harmony of the content of consciousness with the form of 
unity within which it falls. But this form of unity need not b© a dejSnite 
■consciousness' of '.self and its xeaHmtion*- ■■ ■ 

* Wherein this value consists, we are not her© called upon to decide. 
It may He, as many psychologists have supposed, in a certain heightening 
of genera! vitaHty or of particular vita! functions. On the general 
nature of pleasure and pain, and their place in our oonscious life, the 
student^ may be referred to Professor Stoat*8 Amdylu PsycMogy, 
®hap* xli, or to Ms Mmmal, pp. ^34-40. 

' ITE. 
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. 'It is of some importance, I tkink^ 'to remember that it' ii 
■the objects, not the feelings of pleasure, that have ,.¥aliie— -the 
feeling of pleasure being the seme of value, not the mhee itself ; 
but with this point we need not here trouble ourselves. It is 
sufficient fco note that, from this point of view, it seems at 
least plausible to say that, though pleasure is not the direct 
object of desire, and though it is not even in itself that which 
has value lor us, yet it may be accepted as the measure of value ; 
just as the degrees of a thermometer, though not themselves 
heat, may be taken as the measure of heat ;■ or as a token 
currency,' though of little value in itself, may serve to measure 
the values of commodities. 

This, I say, is a plausible view. But it evidently rests on 
the assumption that pleasures are aU of the same sort ; just 
as the power of money to serve as a measure of the values of 
goods rests on the assumption of a certain uniformity in the 
currency. If the sense of value which we have in pleasant 
feeling is to be taken as the measure of the values which we 
reasonably attach to the different objects that are presented 
to our consciousness, this implies that the values are always 
judged by the sam^ standard, always presented, so to speak, 
before the same court of appeal. Or (taking Bradley’s 
phrase) if pleasure is the feehng of self-realizedness, then 
in taking, pleasure as the measure of our self-realization, 
we assume that it is altoays the sains self that is realized. 
But is this the case ! Before considering this point any 
further, it may be well to notice the form in which it was 
presented by Mill 

(6) Quality of Pleasures, We may say brieffy that the 
Hedonistic theory proceeds on the assumption that all pleasures 
are capable of being quantitatively compared — ^that it is always 
possible to determine with regard to two pleasures, or two 
sums of pleasures, which is the greater and which is the less. 
On this point a serious difficulty was raised^ by J. S. Mill, 
who called attention to the fact that pleasures differ not merely 
in quantity but also in quality — ^that some pleasures are 

^ UUUiariankm, chap. ii. He did not, indeed, raise the point a$ a 
difflonlty, but rather as indicating a way ont of a difficulty. But 
evidently it is a difficulty from the point of view of a HedonMio oalcului. 
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preferable to others^ not because as pleasures they are greater/ 
blit because they are of a more excellent kind. 

If this is the case, it is evident that- the Hedonistic theory 
must be abandoned, lor it is then no longer true that pleasure 
is the ordy desirable thing. ■ One pleasure is, on this view, 
more desirable than another, not on account of its nature as' 
pleasure, but on account- of some other quality that it possesses, 
beyondjits mere pleasantness. Further, if we admit differences 
of quality, it becomes impossible- to place pleasures, and sums 
of pleasure, in any precise order of desirability. Qualities 
cannot be estimated against quantities, unless in some way 
they can be reduced to quantities — and this, on Mill’s sup- 
position, is not the case. 

It becomes important, therefore, to consider whether there 
realiy are qualitative differences among pleasures. In order 
to do this, we must recur to some of the points that were 
discussed in a former chapter. 

(c) Kinds of Pleasure, At the beginning of Book L we 
distinguished between appetites and desires, and it was 
pointed out also that desires may belong to a great variety 
of distinct universes. Now, just as thece is a distinction 
between different kinds of desire, so there is a distinction 
between the feelings of satisfaction which accompany the 
attainment of their objects. 

When an appetite is satiaffed, the feeling of satisfaction is 
simple and immediate. It is to this kind of feeling that the 
term pleasure is perhaps most properly applied. On the 
other hand, the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction 
of desire is of a more intellectual or reflective character, and 
ought perhaps rather to be described as happiness. Human 
desire involves the more or less direct consciousness of an end, 
and in the feeling which accompanies its satisfaction there is 
also a more or less direct consciousness of an end attained. 
These feelings vary greatly, according to the nature of the 
universe within which we are living at the time when the 
desire is satisfied. The feelings of satisfaction that belong 
to the universe of self-interest are very different from those 
that belong to the universe of duty ; those that belong to the 
universe of animal enjoyment are very different from those 
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^at belong to the 

Carlyle suggested* that, in the c 

as mese, the feeling ought to be described ratb 
than as happi'n^s. Perhaps joy would be a 

term than either. 

^At any rate, whether or 

different r™* — li 

are of very different characters: 1 
self that is . realized in each of these 
of seif-realizedness is consequently different, 


^nniverse^ of , poetic or , religions ' emotion.' 
j casa^of such higher /imiverses 
'limm blessedness^ 
less obJectionaMe 

we use different words for, the- 
seems clear that the feelings in 'question 
^ •* charc-ctcii. It is, in fact, a very different 
of these^ cases ; and the feeling 
. ^ ^ Or, to put it m 

. lorm tnat we have used, the sense oi value in each 
,sepe of value for a different Judge. ■ We are esti- 
mating, as It were, sometimes in gold, sometimes in silver 
and sometimes in copper. _ Now it might be possible, no doubt, 
n ^ a common denominator for these ; but this common 

pSs^iteeK^" feeling of 

Thpe IS, however, a difficulty which is apt to present itself 
at tffis poi^. It IS apt to be thought that what is different 

merely 

the object on whiob the feehng denends. This is t.TiA TkAmf. 
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apprsijensioii of the nature of the object which is presented to 
our consciousness. ' 

Takoj for instancej the pleasure which accompanies' dhe 
hearic-g of a musical performance. ■ The pleasure here is 
evidently quite distinct from the music which we hear. But it 
must be remembered that the music which we hear is not the. 
total' object that is before our consciousness. The hearing 
of the music ■' is . accompanied by ail sorts, of ideas which it' 
calls up in our minds. , It' is accompanied also by other ideas 
which were passing through our minds before, the' ,music 
commenced. , The object which is before our consciousness 
is a ,com,plex total of iiiimmerable thoughts and images. Now 
the feeling of pleasure is not this complex total ; but neither 
can it be said to be anything that is separable from that total. 
It is the inner side to which that total corresponds as the 
outer side. Given that total we could not but have that feeling 
of pleasure. Change that total, and our feeling of pleasure 
must also be changed. The total content of our consciousness 
in listening to a piece of music is different from the total 
content in reading a novel or witnessing a dramatic perfor- 
mance : the feeling of pleasure is also different. 

The feeling and the object to which it eorresponds are lilce 
the two sides of a curve. They are distinguishable from one 
another ; yet they are inseparable, and the one necessarily 
varies with the other. 

Sidgwick replied to this objection, as it was stated by Green. 
** It is sometimes said,’' he remarks^ -* that ‘ pleasure as feeling, 
in distinction from its conditions wMch are not feelings, cannot 
be conceived.’ This is true in a certain sense of the word 
‘ conceive ’ ; but not in any sense which would prevent us 
from taking pleasure as an end of rational action. To adopt 
an old comparison, it is neither more nor less true than the 
statement that an angle cannot be ‘ conceived ’ apart from its 
sides, We certainly cannot form the notion of an angle without 
the notion of sides containing it ; but this does not prevent 
us from apprehending with perfect deffniteness the magnitude 
of any angle as greater or less than that of any other, without 





^ M^hod$ of Ethics^ Book n., chap. iL, § 2, mte. 
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any comparison of the pairs of containing sides. Similarly 
;We cannot form a notion of any pleasure . existing apart from 
some * conditions which are not feelings.^ ;' but this is no 
obstacle to' our comparing a pleasure felt under any given 
conditions with any other, however otherwise conditioned, 

: and pronouncing it equal or unequal ; and we require no more 
than, this to enable us to take ‘ amount of pleasure * as our 
standard in deciding between, alternatives of conduct/® . 

But this reply seems' to involve a misconception of the 
precise , nature of the criticism. The length of the sides niakes; 
no difference to the size of the angle ; whereas 6reen®s argument 
is that the nature of the objects makes all the difference in 
the world to the kind of pleasure that we feel. 

(e) Can Pleasures be Summed ! If the view here taken is 
correct, there cannot be any calculus of pleasures — i,e» the 
values of pleasures cannot be quantitatively estimated. For 
there can be no quantitative estimate of things that are not 
homogeneous. 

But, indeed, even apart from this consideration, there seems 
to be a certain confusion in the Hedonistic idea that we ought 
to aim at a greatest sum of pleasures. If pleasure is the one 
thing that is desirabfe, it is clear that a sum of pleasures cannot 
be desirable ; for a sum of pleasures is not pleasure. We are 
apt to think that s sum of pleasures is pleasure, just as a sum of 
numbers is a number. But this is evidently not the case. 
A sum of pleasures is not pleasure, any more than a sum of 
men is a man. For pleasures, like men, cannot be added to 
one another. Consequently, if pleasure is the only thing 
that is desirable, a sum of pleasures cannot possibly be de- 
sirable. If the Hedonistic view were to be adopted, we ought 
always to desire the greatest pleasure — Le. we ought to aim 
at producing the most intense feeling of pleasure that it is 
possible to reach in some one’s consciousness.* This would 

as, if our object were to produce tbe greatest man (instead 
of the greatest pleasure), Ifaistaff would have to be preferred to the whole 
of his ragged company. We may calculate, no doubt, according to the 
old joke, that nine tailors make a man ; but that is only on the assump- 
tion that our object is not man as such, but the fuiniment of certain 
functions of a man. It might be said that in a number of men there is 
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I be the highest aim. A sum of smaller pleasures in a number 

I of diSerent people^^s consciousnesses, could not be preferable 

to thiS' because a sum of pleasures is not pleasure at al. ■ ' 

|i' ' •' . ■ The reason why this does not appear to be the case, is that we. 

habituaUy think of the desirable thing for man not as a feeling 
, of pleasure but as a continuous state of happiness. But a 
continuous state of happiness is not a mere feeling of p.leasure.' 
ij . It has a certain objective content. ' Now if we regard this con- ■ 
"I tent as the desirable thing, we do not regard the feeling of 

, pleasure as the one thing that is desirable ; ic. we abandon 
.if'"./: : Hedonism. 

j"":"' .. (/) Matter without Form, We may sum up the defects of 

Hedonism by saying that it has the opposite fault to that which 
we found in the system of Kant. Kant^s principle of self- 
consistency gave us form without matter — the mere form 
of reason, with all the particular content of the desires left 
out. Hedonism, on the other hand, gives us matter without 
form. It takes up all the desires as they stand, and regards 
the satisfaction of all as having an equal right, in so far as 
the pleasant feeling accompanying the satisfaction is equally 
intense and lasts equally long. 

This view ignores the fact that what we'really seek to satisfy 
is not our desires but ourselves ; and the value of our satisfac- 
tions depends on the kind of self to which the satisfaction is 
given — i,e, it depends on the universe within which the satis- 
faction is received. It may be mere animal pleasure : it may 
be human happiness : it may be saint-like bliss. To consider 
it in this way is to consider our desires with reference to their 
jorm — with reference to the universe in which they have a 
place. Hedonism ignores this form. It looks bn our desires 
and their gratifications simply as quantities of raw materiai. 
It regards our wants as so many mouths to be filled, and the 
pleasures of their satisfaction as so many lumps of sugar to 
go into them. It is matter without form. 


more fiesli and blood and bono than in one. But this ia to measure 
flesh, blood, and bone, not men. So it is possible that in a number of 
pleasant experiences there is more of something than there is in one. 
Bat they are not a greater pleasure. 
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11» Some Eeesttt Views on Eedoiiism.--‘»It is, oa tie whole, 
tme to say that Hedonism as a thoroiigh-goiag system of ' 
Ethics lias ceased to exist. Bat there, are still attempts to 
assign to pleasure a more prominent place in Efe than idealistic 
writers are di,spos 0 d. to allow. The writings of Dr. McTaggart^ 
deserve attention from this point of view ; and Dean EashdaE* 
though not a Hedonist, supported lIcTaggart^s argumente, 
and, in particular, sought to shew that a Hedonistic calculus 
was not as impossible as had been contended. 

It is, of course, clear enough that pleasure has a quantitative 
aspect. We can enumerate pleasant experiences ; we can 
decide that some are more intense than others ; and that some 
can be shared^ by a larger number of people than others. But 
'the „laot remains, that such considerations, do , not carry us far, 
in the attempt to determine what are the ends that are most 
worth pursuing in life. The essential point remains that 
pleasure is always the enjoyment ..of some experienced object 
that has a certain value ; and that the value, rather than the 
..pleasantness, is the end that is ultimately sought. 

Beauty, for instance, seems to be one of these values. 

But it seems to belhe* 
beauty that w© enj5y, not the evanescent pleasures that it 
yields. They are not for ever.” A pleasure that is past 
has ceased to be a pleasure, however long its object may endure. 
The memory of it may even be a source of pain, “ Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,” On the other 
hand, it is often a source of satisfaction to reeal, Ek© OtheEo, 
he difficulties and dangers through which we have passed. 
Dogberry boasts that he is “ a feEow that has had losses.” 
Even to tMnk of a pleasure that endures is not always a source 
of satisfaction. There is the weE-known story of the man 
who was reminded of the bliss of heaven, and who asked why 
he should think of such a dismal subject. It is dismal because 
to think of pleasure is not pleasant, except so far as we realize 
the values that would yield pleasure. 

There are some mauffin states of enjoyment, such as those 
produced by opium, In which there may be very little objective 

^ BspeoMy 8tudm$ in EegnUan Gosmology^ chap. It* 

» Tfmry of Good and Mvil, Book II., cbap. i. 
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coBtenlr^tiiOiigli^ I belieTSj mm in these the im,agiiiatioii 
generally calls ■ Hp . appropriate • objects. But, at any rate, 
no serious, moralists would. regard such states as constituting 
a yery desirable end. Beautiful music, on the other hand, 
would be generally recognized as having real value;, but it 
seems to be the music ■ that we enjoy, not the evanescent 
feeiiiigs that it excites. No doubt, the music may persist in 
our recoiiection ; and so m, ay other sources of enjoyment. 

“ Mnsic, when soft voices die, . ■ 

Vibrates in the memory; 

Odours, when sweet vioiets sicken,. 

Live within the sense they quicken.’^ 

But the enjoyment of such evanescent objects seems to depend,' 
to ^ some extent, on their rarity. As Mlton says of musical 
enjoyment, 

“ He who of these delights can judge, yet spars 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 

It may be partly for this reason that the joys of heaven, 
which have often been represented as musical, are apt to seem 
dismal when their content is not vividly realized. 

But it must be confessed that the discus'^sion of this subject 
raises a number of rather subtle problems.^ The essential 
point, which it seems important to keep constantly in mind, 
is that pleasure arises in the apprehension of valued objects, 
and vanishes away when it is abstracted from them. These 
objects may be described as pleasures, but they are not 
p.leasure. ,■ , , 


12. Ion-Hedonistic Interpretation of Happiness.— It is well 
to note, as we have already to some extent seen, that Happiness 
is not necessarily to be thought of as a sum of pleasures. Even 
the ancient Epicureans tended to think of it as meaning rather 
the absence of pain than the presence of positive enjoyment ; 

^ See Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Mvil^ Vol. II., p. 18. I tbink tie 
continuous pleasure to which he -refers has real value only in so far as 
it is regarded as persietent-t not as a number of evanescent moments. 
But his arguments should be carefully considered — the more so as he 
was not committed to a purely hedonistic theory. 
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and I suppose few would deny that the prev 
physical sensation of pain (as distinguished fron 
tone of feeling) is an end that should bo aimec 
possible. How far it can be quantitatively es 
be a somewhat doubtful question. But it is poa 
pret happiness as meaniug-a certain richness of . 
wliwla some paiplfil.''elemeiits may^ form a ne 
iMs seems the meaning that is impHed i 

“We have not tonk deep, IaTi,£rhed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired—beea happy j 

£ something of the same kind 

of W. S. Landor, that he had ‘ 
fire of life.” Or c.~zi- wc ^ 
that Matthew Arnold, taking * 

Lucretius, ascribed to Goethe- 

“ He was happy, if to know 
Unses of things and far below 
Uis feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happines.s.” 

nnf wT® recent writers, Dean Eashdall may be refe 
e who, though to some extent a supporter of I 
^ugy to make a distinction between Happiness and 
^ *‘^^^e’rgh pleasurable, implying a viev 

life as a whole rather than as a series of Veasurabie ( 

hoTSnl we view Ufe as a whole, the 

how far pleasure or pain is mvolyed in it may becon 
irrelevant. Aristotle noted the saying that “no n 
be caUed happy until he is dead,” because it is only i 
we can view his life as a whole. But when in this 
vmw a man s life as a whole, it is doubtful whether the ^kak’^t 

ftti account. We 

he realized some imnorS 


is implied in the saying 
warmed both hands before” the 
again we may refer to the kind of happiness 
nold, takma a hint from the Epicure^ poet 
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Tiie saying of Sontliey .about the death, of Nelson may be 
referred to in this comection : “ if the chariot and the horses 
of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of' glory.” ' It was a ■ 
very painful death ; but he had '‘done Ms duty/’ and 'ac- 
complished a work that was regarded' as being of supreme 
importance. In such circumstances, he might, from the point ' 
of view, of Aristotieb be regarded as happy. As Bosanquet 
has said®, " to conduct a great enterprise bringing into unity 
.jarring, passions and interests is perhaps the fullest satisfaction 
in the world ; but the man who is doing it would often possess 
greater pleasure if he , were cultivating Ms garden.” This is 
evidently not a Hedonistic view. It is the view of the realiza- 
tion of a purpose in life, quite different from a surplus of 
pleasant feelings, and yet different also from simple obedience 
to law. A happy life, in this non-Hedonistio sense, means, 
not one that contains a great deal of pleasure, but rather one 
that can be regarded with a certain joy. It hardly seems 
necessary that it should be regarded with joy by the person 
who actually lives it. It may be too strenuous for him to 
have time to feel any satisfaction in it. 

It is in this non-Hedonistio sense that the " blessedness ” 
of Spinoza and Carlyle is to be understood. It is tMs view 
of the moral aim as the realization of a satisfactory type of life 
that we have next to proceed to consider. 


13. Kinds of Happiness. — ^Further reflection on what is 
meant by Happiness must lead to the conviction that the 
term is highly ambiguous. Even. J..:S, Mill, as we have seen, 
had to recognize that there are differences of quality among 
pleasures ; and, as soon as this is recognized, it is hard to sea 
how we can speak of " greatest happiness ” as the object 
that is to be aimed at. 


^Aristotle’s term evdaifiovla has been commonly translated ‘‘happi« 
ness.” Bnt it is only in the sense here indicated that it can be properly 
so rendered. It is not Hedonistic, though it contains pleasure as an 
element. 

® Science and Philosophy (Essay on ‘ Hedonism among Idealists 
p. 205. 
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Inrtiier reflection, however, seems to shew that the dif- 
fereiices among Hedomc experiences are sometimes diflerences 
of Ja-nd, rather than of What is primarilv meant by 

pleasure would seem to be the simple Hedonic tone of elemem 
tary sense experiences, such as are presumably present in the 
consciousness of most animals. The apprehension of a 
satisfactory condition of life as a whole, wMch appears to be 
what IS proprly meant by happiness, is probably only possible 
for human beings, and cannot be regarded merely as^a^sum of 
pleasures. _ Agam,_ the apprehension of a satisfactory state of 

tSS bw “ t best expressTd by the 

term i[oy— as in Wordsworth’s phrase, “joy in widest com- 

th?h^‘” ^bat ^o can hardly be interpreted as the 
s^of the happmesses of the mdividuals composing the group 
It depends on our thiniing of the group as a^omposite^uiiity 

aLin by blessedness 

as referring to the satis- 
^lon that is felt m the contemplation of existence as a whole 

Motion.”*' expressed by the term “ cosmic 

satisfaction may all be said to in- 
volve a certain Hedonic tone ; but they are so different from 
one another that it is misleading to treat them as qualities of 

considered in connection with the 
general object of value. To this more definite reference 
wiU be made in the chapter after next. reierence 


Utotariaiiism._In the elaborate work by Dean 
ashdall on Ke Theory of Good and Evil, an attempt is made to 
tW theory which does not rest upon the view 

Aat either Measure or Happiness is to be regLded as the 

his view “ utilitariaJ” because he 
conceived that moral goodness is to be regarded as a mAanc to 
an end larger than itself-an end that kcludes pWe and 
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liappkess along niti other intrinsic values. Further reference 
wiU be made to this somewhat complex theory at a later stage. 
It is doubtful^ whether it ought to be described as utilitariaaj. 
since it recognises that moral goodness is part of the supreme' 
and of. life, and not merely means to an end other than itself. 
It approximates to the view , of Aristotle, that the moral lifC ' 
is to be pursued for the sake of its beauty/® rou KaXov hem. 
This is a theory of the end as intrinsic value, to which reference 
will be made in a subsequent chapter. 

15» Kanins Oomposite Theory of the Moral End.— In con- 
nection with the vieW' of Happiness as the end, .. it may be well 
to refer here to the 'Composite theory that' was maintained by 
Kant. Although Kant is best known in .Ethics by Ms doctrine 
of the Categorical Imperative', " referred ' to in the previous 
chapter, yet he did also recognize a moral end as well as a moral 
law ; and it is closely connected both with the view of the end 
that we have been considering in the present chapter, and also 
with the one that is dealt with in the following chapter. He 
thought that the end that is aimed at in the moral life is two- 
fold — ^the Perfection of ourselves and the Happiness of others. 
What we rightly seek for ourselves is the development of the 
Good Will, in the sense that was explained in the preceding 
chapter. On the other hand, what we rightly seek for others 
is Happiness in a sense that is not very precisely defined. 

SometMng may undoubtedly be said in defence of this 
view. It is evident that we cannot, in any very direct way, 
cultivate the moral attitude in others, especially if we are 
bachelors like Kant, and not preachers or moral instructors 
by profession ; and consequently this cannot be said to be a 
siipreme end for most of us to aim at, though it may be a 
subordinate end. On the other hand, to make our own hap- 
piness a supreme aim would be a form of egoism that could 
hardly be reconciled with the categorical imperative. He 
did not, if I understand him rightly, mean that our own ha^jpi- 
ness is of no account. This would seem to be incompatible 
with the view that it is part of the end that ;|hould be aimed 
at by others. His own life, though simple, could hardly be 
called, in any extreme sense, ascetic. Nor again does he appear 
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ground for this recognition of a double 
in fl ^ thus apparent, especially if happiness is thought of 
+L+ ^^‘^o^stic sense ; but it can hardly be aUowed 
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tumaa good* liappiness must be incliided as weE as virtue 
■ — ^though in subordination to virtue. Indeed, he even .con- 
sidered that, unless we had grounds for believing that the two 
elements— virtue and happiness — are ultimately to be found 
united, the very foundation of morality would be destroyed. 
Thus he says,— 

** In the summum honum which is practical for us, i.e. to 
be realised by our will, . virtue and happiness are thought as 
necessarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed hy 
pure practical reason without the other also being attached tO' 
it. Now this combination (like every other) is either analytical 
or synthetical. It has been shown that it cannot be analytical 
it must then be synthetical, and, more particularly, must be 
conceived as the connection of cause and effect, since it con- 
cerns a practical good, i.e, one that is possible by means of 
action ; consequently either the desire of happiness must be 
the motive to maxims of virtue,^ or the maxim of virtue must 
be the efficient cause of happiness/’ 

** The first is absolutely impossible, because (as was proved 
in the Analytic) maxims which place the determining principle 
of the will in the desire of personal happiness are not moral 
at all, and no virtue can be founded on them. But the second 
is also impossible, because the practical connection of causes 
and efiects in the wmrld, as the result of the determination of 
the wEl, does not depend upon the moral dispositions of the wEl, 
but on the knowledge of the laws of nature and the physical 
power to use them for one’s purposes ; consequently we cannot 
expect in the world by the most punctilious observance of 
the moral laws any necessary connection of happiness with 
virtue, adequate to the summum honum. Now as the pro- 
motion of this sumjnum bonumy the conception of which con- 
tains this connection, is a priori a necessary object of our will, 
and inseparably attached to the moral law, the inpossibility 
of the former must prove the falsity of the latter. If then the 
supreme good is not possible by practical rules, then the 

^ i.e. that happiness is not directly moluded in virtue, or virtu© in 
■■-ha.ppi ness. ■■■ 

® This Is what Kant denies : and it is only in this sens© that he is 
fairly to he deaorihed as an ascetic, or as on© who advocates self-sacrifice 
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gratifies the sensesj in their view, is odious and criminal* They 
found morality upon privations, and virtue upon the ' re- 
nouncement of one*s seif. In one word, the reverse of the' 

partisan of utihty, they approve everything which tends to 
dimmish erijoyment, they blame everything which tends to 
augment it.” But this description would evidently not apply 
to Kant/ nor perhaps to any school of moralists, if we except 
some of the extremest of the Cynics.^ Bentham 
m the passage from which the above extract is taken, does not 
refer to any philosophic writers, but only to the Jansenists 
and some other theologians. Even the Stoics^ (to whom 
certainly Kant beam a strong resemblance*) did not regard 
the sacrifice of happiness as in itself a good. On the contrary, 
as Kant himself remarks, « both the Stoics and BpicureaM 
were apeed in identifying virtue with happmess : only while 
tlie Epicureans held that the pursuit of happiness is virtue, 
the Stoics held, contrariwise, that the pursuit of virtue is 
happiness.® 

Xant thought, however, that the moral end might rightly be 
said to consist in the promotion of our own perfection and the 
happiness of others. It is evident enough that there is some 
ground for this distinction. If moral perfection consists in 
the right direction of the will, it seems clear that it is only 
over our own wills that we have any direct control. Our own 
happiness, on the other hand — especially in the non«Hedonistic 
sense of welfare — ^is so directly an object of pursuit that it does 
not call for any particular emphasis. Hence the distinction 
between the two ends may be, to some extent, justified. 

^ lliere is, indeed, a passage in the Meihodology of Put& Pfactiasi 
Reason (Abbott’s translation, p. 254), in which Kant says that virtue 
IS worth so much only because it costs so much.” But the context 
shows that his meaning is merely that the cost brings clearly to light 
the purity of the motive. 

^ See Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, p. 33-5. 

70 85^^ account of the Stoics, see Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp. 

* Of , Gaird’s Oritical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii., pp. 222-3, &c. 

Critigue of Practical Reason, Fart I, Book II„ chap. ii. (Abbott’s 
translation, p. 208). 

® Or at least that a certain form of happmess is an inseparable accident 
of th© pursuit of virtue. So© Sidgwiok’s History of Ethics, pp. 83-4 
UTH. 13 
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■.Tor 7 ^ i* J“»y ])e doubted whether it can be regarded as strictly 
\ahd. Parents at least, teachers, preachers, statesmen, 
even poets and dramatists, seem to be rightly concerned with 
the moral perfection of others, as well as their happiness. 

epilogues, professed that his 
object was only ^ to please, but it may be doubted whether 
dfacM or Khig Lear could be supposed 
to be only that of promoting happiness. It any ratefsome 
dramatists shew a more obvious moral end. 
tod there are many other famous writers^ whose aim is still 
more obviously prophetic in the moral sense of that term 
liven in or<^ary life, moral criticism appears to play a con- 
siderabk and surely a q^te legitimate part. On the other hand 
a our happiness consists largely— as it surelv does— in the 
raccMsfuI fdfilment of our proper functions, each person 
would seein to be more directly concerned with the achieve- 
mrat of this object for h ims elf than for others. 

Hence it see^ doubtful whether more than a relative 
totmction can be drawn between the scope of the two ends. 

it right to say that we are 
most directly conchmed with the goodness of oot own wiUs, 
and that our mam duty to others is to help to promote their 
happiness or at least to avoid doing anything that would tend 
to mjnre them or give them unnecessary pain. On the whole 
therefore, Kant may be taken, when somewhat liberally inter- 

SrJ T But the idea of 

pertection that he thus introduces is one that calls for further 
consideration. It may be doubted whether it can be satis- 
thf^F™*®^^^®^®*^ meaning simply the right direction of 

bim^lf, in writing his elaborate treatises on morals 
did not ana exclusively at mating his readers happy. morals. 

For further criticism of Kant’s view on this subiect 
b© referred to Caird’s Gritkal FUhsophs^ of Vol. 11, Book II. ^ 


' CHAPTER V. ■ 

THl STANDARD AS PERFECTION. 

1. Applcatioa of Evolution to Morals.-— Tiie idea tliat the 
end at wMcii we are to aim, or one of the ends, is the realization 
of the self or the development of character, leads. ns at once 
to regard the moral life .as a process of growth. Although 
this idea has often been applied to the moral life in former 
ages, yet it is chiefly in recent times that the conception has 
been made prominent. The whole idea of growth or develop- 
ment— the idea of evolution, as it is called— may almost 
be said to be a discovery of the present century. It was first 
brought into prominence in the treatment of philosophical 
studies by Hegel (1770-1831) and Comte (1798-1857) ; it was 
applied by Lamarck, Darwin and others to the origin of species ; 
while, in more recent years, H. Spencer and other still more 
recent writers have extended its applications to the origin of 
social institutions, forms of government, and the like, and 
even to -the formation of the solar and stellar systems. 

With these applications we are not here concerned.^ We 
have to deal only with the application of the idea of evolution 
to morals. And even with this application we have to deal 
only in a certain aspect. We are not concerned at present 
with the fact that the moral life of individuals and nations 
undergoes a gradual growth or development in the course of 
years or ages. This is a fact of moral history, whereas here 
we are concerned only with the theory of that which is essential 
to the very nature of morality. When we say, then, that the 
idea of evolution is applicable to the moral life, we mean that 
the moral life, is, in its very essence, a growth or development. 
The sense in which it is so will, it is hoped, become apparent 
as we proceed, 

^Th© most conspicuous ol these attempts in recent years is th&t 
contained in Professor Alexander’s elaborate work on Time 
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2. DiYelopmeiit of Life.— We may say, to begin wi,tii^ that 
wliat we mean is this. There is in the moral life of man a 
certain end or ideal, to which he may attain, or of which he 
may fall short ; and the significance of his life consists in the 
piiTSidt of this end or ideal, and the gradual attainment of it. 

We may illustrate', what we mean by reference to the forms 
of animal life. Among animals there are, some that we natiiraly 
regard as standing higher in the scale of being than others. 
We judge them to be higher by reference to a certain (it may 
be a somewhat yagiie) ■ standard that we have in our minds— 
whether it be, as with Herbert Spencer, the standard of adapta- 
tion' to their environment,' or the standard of approximation 
to thC' human type, or whatever else it may be. 

Now, if we are .right in supposing that, there is a continiions. 
development going- on' throughout the species of animal 
existence, the .main significance of this development will lie 
in the evolution of forms of life that approach more ' and 
more nearly to the: standard or idea! type. Similarly, the 
evolutionary theory of Ethics is the view that there, is a 
standard or ideal of character, and that the significance of 
the moral life consists in the gradual approximation to that 
type. 

3. -Hlglier and Lower Views of Development.— In all develop- 
ment there is a beginning, a process, and an end. The 
developing being starts from a certain level and moves onwards 
towards a higher level. 'Now, in general, what is presented to 
us ;.iS ' neither the beginning nor the end, but the process. The. 
lowest forms of animal hfe do not often come before our 
notice, and the nature of the lowest of all is quite obscure. 
Nor do we know what possibilities there may be of still further 
development in the forms of animal life. The starting-point 
and the goal are alike concealed from us ; we see only the race. 
So it is also with the moral life. The earliest beginnings of 
the moral consciousness are Mdden in obscurity ; and, on the- 
other. hand, we can scarcely form a clear conception of a 
perfectly developed moral life. We know it only k the course 
of its development. Nevertheless, we cannot understand 
the process except by reference either to its beginning or to its 
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mi* And w© may ©adeavoBx to understand it by reference 
either to the one or to the other. 

Hence there are two possible methods, of interpreting' the 
moral Efe, if we adopt the theory of - development. We ■ may 
explain it by reference to its beginning or to its end'« The 
fonner is perhaps the more natural method ; as it is most 
' usual to explain phenomena by their causes and mode . of 
origination. ■ But further consideration seems to show that 
this is in reality the lower and less satisfactory method.. Let 
us consider briefly the' natuie and merits of tlie two methods. 

4. Explanation by Beginning.— It seems most natural at 
first to endeavour to explain the moral life by tracing it back 
to its origin in the needs of savages, or even in the struggles 
of the lower animals. It is in this way that we explain ordinary 
natural phenomena, such as the formation of geological strata, 
and even the growth and decline of .nations. We go back to 
the beginning, or. as near to the beginning as we can get, and 
trace the causes that have been in operation throughout the 
development of the object of our study. We do not inquire what 
the end of it will be. To inquire into this, would, in general, 
throw little, if any, light upon its actual condition. Ought 
not the development of morals to be studied in the same way? 

The answer seems clear. The study of Ethics, as we have 
already pointed out, occupies quite a diflerent point of view 
from that of the natural sciences. It is not concerned with 
the investigation of origins and with the tracing of history, 
but with the determination of ideals and the consideration 
of the way in which these ideals Muence conduct. How the,, 
ideal lies at the end rather than at the beginning. In dealing 
with natural phenomena we. are concerned primarily with 
what is, and secondarily with the way in which it has come to 
be what it is. In Ethics, on the other hand, it is of com- 
paratively little interest to know what is.^ *‘Man partly 
is, and wholly hopes to be/® It is what he hopes to be that 

^ wliat is in the purely natural bistory seme, in wMch we say 
that the Hon while the imioom is not In the deeper sens©, of oourse. 
Ethics is mummed with what is— with what man’s l«ndam©iital 
nattsre if. 0/, above, chap. iii. of th© present Book, | S. 




Cft SidgWick’s Bktor^ qf Mthim, p^p, 254-7. 


deterniioes tiie direction of Ms growtli. Tiie meaning of tMs 
howevffl^ may become clearer if we direct attention for a little 
to tlie theo^ of one of the earliest of those writers who have 
eadeavonred to deal with the moral life by tracing it back to 

ivS origin- 


5. Herbert Spencer’s View of Ethics.-Herbert Spencer’s 
toeory on thra subject was first set forth in his book entitled 
i Ac of Ethios which afterwards became Part I. of Ms large 

treatise on The Principles of Ethics. To give any complete 

herein book would be quite impossible 

here , but the followmg may be taken as indicating its drift.* 
began by tiying to determine what we mean by 
^nduct md what we mean by calling conduct good or bad 

t)y going back to the life of the lower 
animals, aU life there is what may be called conduct, 

fife of 

iite, M seen m its lowest forms, consists, according to Spencer, 

Slatiis°°!?r^ adjustment of internal relations to external 
Sff-* • ‘^““stant efiort of an organism to adapt 
or +n IVa^ environment. _ A1 conduct tends either to promote 
rt it k adaptation. In so far as it tends to promote 

nn^A F ^ ^“<ier it, it is bad Good 

Mto organism 

mto kamony with its surroundings. Bad conduct produces 

pam. biearly all conduct is partly good and partly bad 
Jrfectly good conduct would be that which prSiuoe^ only 

ButconductisrelatS 

■na^ ^ tends on the whole to produce a more ' 

pM^adjn^mentofoigaDisintoeiiviioiiinent. Theanpreme 
» to hdp „ a, „ de^lopmmt. Eh 

p MO evolution, still retains a certain historical interest. 
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It kelps to bring tbe study of the moral life into ca-ordinaticm 
with the study ol life generally ; and this is in harmony with 
the whole development of modern scientific thought, which 
leads us to believe that there are no absolute di,visions between 
the various objects of our knowledge, and that we are never 
likely to fuly understand any one of these objects without 
bringing dt into relation to. all the rest. 

■ Yet a. little reflection seems to show that Spencer’s theory 
involves a kind of iWepov wporcpm:^ or putting , the cart before, " 
the horse. For what is meant by saying that the development 
of our, lives means a continuous process, of adjustment to our 
environment ? It is easy to see that in a certain sense such 
a process is continually going on. The progress of our know-' 
ledge means that we are constantly adjusting our ideas more 
and more to the objective realities of nature. In like manner, 
the advance of the arts means that we are gradually learning 
to adjust our modes of life to the necessities imposed upon us 
by the conditions of the external world. And so in morals, 
in so far as we can claim to have ‘‘ sweeter manners, purer 
laws ” than our forefathers, in so far as we have wider ideas 
ol w^hat is required of us, and are more conscientious in meeting 
these requirements, all this means that we are adjusting our 
modes of life more and more to the necessities of the case. 

But what exactly is implied in this adjustment ? Does it 
not imply, above everything, that we have certain ends that 
we set before ourselves to be attained ? When we say that 
two things are not adjusted to one another, we imply that we 
have some idea of a relation in which the two things ought to 
stand and in which at present they do not stand. In a sense 
everything is adjusted to ever;^Mng else. Death is an 
adjustment. 'A living being is conscious of a .certain ■ want ■ 
ol adjustment only because it has certain definite aims. The 
scientific man perceives that his ideas are not fiiUj adjusted 
to the facts of nature, and he pursues knowledge in order that 
he may adjust them rnore completely ; but a stone is adjusted 
to its environment without the need of any such effort.^ The 
scientific man is aware ol a want of adjustment simply because 


^ {?f. Frof. Alexander’s Mond Order mad FfQgrmSt pp, 271 -SS. 
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and absolute end to wMcli conduct is directed. Altbougli he 
I begins his ezpianation from below, from the beginningj from 

j;::;;:. , .th© simpicst foims of life, h© yet leads up to the conception of' 

I an absolute end. Hence he insists on the need of treating 

. .Ethics from a teleological point of view^ ; and indeed carries 
i:,:;. , Ms, conception of an ultimate end so far that he even propounds 
the idea of an absolute system of Ethics, not relating" to the 
^ present world at all, but rather to a world in which the adjustr 
ment to environment shall have been completely brought 
. about.® ■ 

j Most other evolutionists have repudiated this absolute 

| Ethics/ and have also avoided the statement oi any absolute 

il - end to wMch we are moving. Thus, Sir Leslie Stephen seemS" 

T:.: to content Mmself with the idea of health or efficiency, "‘A 

I :■ moral rule is a statement of a condition of social weilare.*’^^ 

I Tirtue means efficiency with a view to the maintenance of 

j social equilibrium.® TMs theory does not require any view 

f i-: : of ' an ultimate end to wMoh society is moving ; but simply 

takes society as it finds it, and regards its preservation and 
equilibrium as the end to be aimed at.® 

Prof. Alexander adopts a view which is substantially the 
same. Thus he says,’ “ An act or persoiL is measured by a 
certain standard or criterion of conduct, which has been 
called the moral ideal. This moral ideal is an adjusted order 
of conduct, which is based upon contending inclinations and 
establishes an equilibrium between them. Goodness is nothing 
but tMs adjustment in the equilibrated whole,” 

This view of EtMcs bears a close relation to the doctrine of 
the development of animal life which was set forth by Darwin. 
^Bata of Mthics,: -pf, 304-5, 

® See Sidgwick’s account of this* History of Ethics, p. 256. 

® See, for instance, Stephen’s Science of Ethics, p. 430, Alexander’s 
'Moral Order mid Progress, p, 270. ' 

^ Scimee of EtMcs, p. 460. pp. 70-81, 

® C/. th© statement of Sir L. Stephen’s theory in Sidgwick’s Bistory 
of Mihica, p. 257. Of course, on such a view, any actual state of society 
is regarded as being only partly in.' equilibrium ; ■ and ..the end aimed at 
may b© said to be a condition of perfect egmlibrium. But th© writer® 

, „ referred to do not attempt to gi'v© any positive account of what would 
be involved in such an equiliteuna. 

Moral Order and Progress, p, 390 . 
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According to Darwin’s view, the development of antma l 
species takes place by means of a “ struggle for existence,” 
m wnion the fittest” survive. This process is commonly 
leierred to as one of natural selection/* ^ 

In the same way, the view of Sir L. Stephen and Prof 
Alexander is that in the moral life there is a process of natural 
selection in which the most efficient, or the most perfectly 
equihbrated type of conduct is preserved. The connection 
between this theory and that of Darwin has been well worked 
out by Prof. Alexander in an article on “ Natural Selection in 
Morals and as this seems to me to contain perhaps the 
best summary statement that we have in English “ of the 
atteinpt to explain morality from below, it may be worth while 

to mdicate briefly its general scope and gist. 

_8. Natural Selection in Morals.-" Natural Selection,” says 
Mr. ^cx.ander,» is a name for the process by which different 
species with characteristic structures contend for supremacy 
and one prevails and becomes relatively permanent.” In 
the case of animal life the struggle is primarily one between 
different individuals or sets of individuals, some of which die 
out, while the “ ifiore fit ” survive. It is not exactly so in 
rnorals. 1 he war of natural selection is carried on in human 
affairs not against weaker or incompatible individuals, but 
against their ideals or modes of life. It does not suffer anv 
mode of life to prevail or persist but one wMoh is compatible 
jnth social welffire. * Wbat happens in the animal world is 
that eertam inffividuals or sets of individuals happen to be 
horn witli peculiar natural gifts. These gifts turn out to be 
such as make them more fit to survive than other individuals • 
and acoordmgij they do survive, and transmit their charac- 
tensties to their descendants, while their less favoured rivals 
die out. In the case of morals, however, we are dealing “ not 

» M^mUional of mics, vol. ii.. No. 4 (July 1882), pp. 409- 

39. Cf. alOT Pmf. Alexander’s Mond Order and PrLreas, Book m 

chap. iv„ where the same point i$ brought out, 

esctreme i^tance of an attempt to explain moralltv 
similar lines, will be found in a German work 
entitled m i%e Mmalwmm$ohc^t by Dr, Georg SImmel 
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witli animals as sncli, but with mind-s.”^ In such cases we 
have something of the following kind : 

, A, person, arises (or a few persons) whose feelings, modifieci 
by more or less deliberate reflection, incline Mm to a new 
course of conduct. He dislikes cruelty or discourtesy, or h© 
objects to seeing women with inferior freedom, or- to the 
„ unlimited, opportunity of intoxication. He may stand 'alone 
and with onjy^ a few friends to support him. , His proposal 
may excite ridicule or scorn- or hatred ; and if he - is a great 
reformer, he may endure hardship and obloquy, or -even death 
at the hands ^ of the great body - of persons whom -he offends. 
By degrees Ms ideas spread more and more ; people discover 
that they have similar leanings ; they are persuaded by him ; 
their previous antagonism to him is replaced by attachment 
to the new mode of conduct, the new political institution. 
The new ideas gather every day fresh strength, until at last 
they occupy the minds of a majority of persons, or even of 
nearly all.”® 

** Persuasion and education, in fact, without destruction, 
replace here the process of propagation of its own species and 
destruction of the rival ones, by which in the natural world 
species become numerically strong and' persistent,” “ Per- 
suasion corresponds to the extermination of the rivals ” ; 
for ** the victory of mind over mind consists in persuasion.” ® 

Thus, then, the origin of moral ideals, like the origin of 
species, is to be explained by a process of natural selection. 

9. Heed of Teleology. — Now there can be no doubt that 
all this is very suggestive and instructive ; but if it is to be 
taken as a complete account of the moral ideal, it labours 
under a fatal defect. It is a mere natural Mstory of the 
growth of the moral hfe. In dealing with animal life we may 
well be content with a mere natural history. In this case 
w© do not want to know much more than the nature of the 
species that exist and that have existed, and the circumstances 
that have led them to survive or perish. We are not much 
interested to inquire what right man has to extirpate the wolf, 
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The point that is her© urged is well brought out hj Professor 
-Sorley.^ man/' he says, might quite reasonably, ask 
why he ■ shottM adopt as maxims of conduct the laws' seen 
.:to operate in nature. The end, in this way, is not made to 
. follow from the natural function of man. It is simply a ' mode 
in which the events of the world occur ; and we must, ■ there- 
fore, give a reason why it should be adopted as Ms end by the ^ 

: individual agent. To him there may be no sufficient ground of 
inducement to become ‘ a self-conscious agent in the evolution ' 
of the universe/ From the purely evolutionist point of view, 
no definite attempt has been made to solve the difficulty. '■ It 
seems really to go no deeper than Dr. Johnson's reply to Bos- 
well, when the latter plagued him to give a reason for action : 
‘Sir/ said' he, in an animated tone, *it is driving on the 
’System of life,’ ” 

Against such an answer, we may. retort with the question, 
What do we gain by driving on the system of life 1 And, 
similarly, we may ask — Why may we not set ourselves in 
opposition to the stream of development which Spencer traces ? 
Here again the answer to this question must be found by show- 
ing that the stream of development is leading to something 
which we recogni^.e as good — something that can serve as an 
ideal for our moral nature. If this can be shown, then we 
may start horn that ideal. ^ That ideal then becomes the 
explanation of the process, instead of the process being an 
explanation of it. We go through the process of development 
became we^ are seeking that ideal. The end, and not the 
beginning, is thus taken as the principle of explanation.® 

■ 10* Explanation by End. — ^Bven in the case of the develop- ' 
meat of animal life it is not at all certain that the idea of 

/ MtMm of Naiuredum, Part 11., chap* ix., pp. 270-1. €f. also Sidg- 
: wick’s of EthicSr p. 83, and . Muirhead’s Mlmmfds of ^ 

pp. 140-56. • ^ 

® Tills seems to be the essential point in the argument of Prof, Huxley’s 
famous Mommm Lect^ure (Evolution and Mthics), But Prof, Huxley 
partly obscures the point by drawing an unreal antithesis between the 
processes ol nature and the activities of the moral life. Cf also Frol 
Lloyd Morgan’s EMt and imtind, pp. 271 and 335, and Pringlo-Tattison’s 
ifw’f PItw in Cmmmp I, 
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teleology ougM-not to be introduced. Indeed even in Spencer's 
view of evolution there is a kind of teleology. The whole life 
oi ummals IS regarded as a continual struggle, after a perfect 

exSai^T*' process is 

A It IS possible that on a deeper view of evolu- 

pofess might be seen to have a still 
SHhom^S— ^ ^ teleological significance. So at least Emer- 
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Mounts throngli all the spires of form."’ 

So also Aristotle and Hegel thought.^ 
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11. Emergent Evolution.— In more recent years the bio- 
lo^ical process of evolution has come to be thought of as more 
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chiSv Gbrles^? representetives of the conception. It was 
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of reactioii againsfe tills tendency. Professor Bergson gave 
considerable currency to the ■ conception, of ^ creative evolii™ 
tioii''; and, more recently, Professor Alexander, along with 
Professor Lloyd Morgan and some others, has formniated 
the rather more tentative conception of what is now referred 
to as '*eiD.ergent evolution,”' which may also be said' to 
imply a forward-looking, rather than a backward-looking 
^attitnde. , 

_ :■ It would, of coarse, be quite beyond the scope of an ethical 
Manaai to discuss these biological theories, especially as they 
are still being put forward in a rather tentative fashion. Nor, 
indeed, would the theory of Ethics, be greatly affected by their 
truth or falsity. Whatever may be the precise nature of, the 
evolutionary process in plants and. animals, it can hardly be 
denied that human beings at least ‘ look before and after ' 
and ' pine for what is not ’ ; and that the activities of their 
lives are fully as much determined by their forwajrd-looking 
attitude as by their backward-looking one. 

The recognition of this has had a considerable influence even 
on those who accept Happiness as a satisfactory term for the 
end at which we ought to aim. It has recently become cus- 
tomary, mainly under the influence of Professor Hobhouse, 
to speak of ‘ happiness in the creative sense,' to be brought 
about by the ' harmonising ' of our ‘ impulses.' According 
to this view, the happiness that we seek is to be brought about 
by an inner change in ourselves, rather than by the gratiflca- 
tion of our immediate active tendencies. A certain perfecting 
of ourselves would thus be involved in the achievement of 
happiness, even if that is still to be described as the ultimate 
■end. 

But recent ethical speculations have, on the whole, been 
more profoundly affected by influences derived from a different 
source, yiz, by philosophical conceptions more or less directly 
connected with the constructive system of the great German 
philosopher Hegel Here again it is not possible, in such a 
handbook as this, to enter much into detail ; but some general 
account of the leading ideas must be given, and also of some 
of the chief ways in which they have become influential in 
English thought. 
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12. HegeFs ¥iew of EtMcs. — The general views of Hegelj so 
far as they bear upon Ethics, have now been made accessible 
tO 'Englsh readers by the writings of Edward Caird, William 
Wallace, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, B. Bosanqnet, J. lilis 
McTaggart and others. 

His philosophy as a whole is somewhat ■ complicated and 
difficult ; and the essential features in it can only be very briefly 
indicated here. His general point of view was idealistic.. 
He. conceived of the universe. as a spiritual evolution, ciilmina" 
•ting in the life, of man ; and the end' at which man aims is the 
luEest realiz.ation of his ’ spiritual nature. Human history 
is to be interpreted as a gradual process upwards towards the 
realization of the truest and most perfect form' of 
self-consciousness. 

The general view of Ethics that is thus suggested has been 
made more or less familiar to English students both by trans- 
lations and commentaries and, more notably, by the writings 
of some English philosophers who were, more or less deflniteiy, 
Ms disciples, especially T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley. 
Bradley’s book called Ethical Studies was the first book m 
which HegeFs view ^was at all definitely presented to English 
readers ; and it is still, in many respects, the clearest and the 
most brilliantly written. It was published in 1876, but was 
for a long time out of print, A second edition has, however, 
been recently issued. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics can only 
be partly regarded as Hegelian ; but it is an attempt to make 
the transition from the point of view of Kant to a view of self- 
realization that is at least substantially in accordance with the 
view of HegeL 

The general meaning of self-realization must, I hope, have 
become apparent to readers of tMs Manual. It does not, of 
course, mean individual selfishness, but rather the attainment 
of what I have been trying throughout to make clear as the 
attainment of a comprehensive point of view from which the 
good of all ceases to be distinguishable, in essence, from the 
good of each. Each person is regarded as having Ms place 
and function in a social system that is aiming, with more or less 
complete consciousness, at the realization of a perfect 
humanity ; and what is important for each individual is to find 
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Ms appropriate ' station " witHn tiat system, and to fulfil 
v the -duties tiat .belong, to that station. 

: , It' is, ' of course, not suggested, that it is always easy to do tMs. ■ 
But the essptial, point is that we must not think of ourselves 
as 'private individuals, each seeking an independent good of 
, his .own, but .rather as members of .a social system which' is '' 
seeking, with more or less clearness of vision, to realize the' 

. ■ most perfect type of human existence. It is urged that the ■ 
. duty of each individual is to try to find what he can do for 
the service of the moral system of -which he is a constituent, 
contributing his part, however small, to the advancement of 
the system to which he essentially belongs. H.is true * happi- 
ness ’ hes in this, not in the enjoyment of individual pleasure. 

Happiness, thus conceived, means, at the same time, 
obedience to law ; but the law to which obedience is due is 
not the external law of the State, nor yet is it a purely internal 
law, such as Kant appeared to set forth in his ^ categorical 
imperative,’ It is the law that is gradually shaped by the 
developing consciousness of the community in its efiorts to 
attain the highest perfection of which human nature is .capable. 

It is evident that a view of this kind is not free from diffi- 
culties. It implies a degree of confidence m the evolutionary 
forces that are at work in the course of human history that 
it is not always easy to justify. We need not doubt ‘ that 
through the ages one increasing purpose runs ’ ; but it is clear 
that it does not always run quite straight. It needs the 
conscious efiorts of great prophets or rulers — ^what Carlyle 
called ‘ heroes ’ — to guide it in the right path ; and this 
means that the end at which we aim has to be determined 
by refieotion, not accepted by tradition. Hence we are thrown 
back, after all, on the reflective consciousness of the individual 
TMs was recognized more folly by T. H, G-reen than it was 
by Bradley ; and he is, consequently, in some respects at least, 
the safer guide.^ 

^Some considerations bearing upon tMs will have to be dealt 
with in the sequel Subject to such qualifications, however, 

^ It is to l>e remembered, however, that his great wwk is described 
m Prol^omem, It is largely occupied with discussioEs o! a metaphysical 
kind. 
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of the social consciousness of humanity as at least an approxi- 
mately correct formulation of the moral end. It supplies us 
both with a law and with a conception of happiness— the 
happiness or fvSat/wvia that is found in fulfilling one’s proper 
Action in an orpmzed community. But it calls for a good 
deal of fmeher detenmnation, and does not very readfly supply 
gmdance to individuals in cases of moral difficulty For 

as1Sd«L“‘*'^ organized ; and societies, as weU 

&s indiviutials, insiy . aefc wrongly, 

at this point, to notice a little more 
c^etoly the particular way in which the idea of self-reahza- 
Snn nr®? acoessible to English readers by the interpreta- 
aSsSy.^’ particularly by the writings of Green 

13. The Muencs of Hegelianism on Modem Ethics.— The 

fee? ^ have 

teen very largely influenced, directly or indirectly, by the 

great wor/on Kant, 
^ught to show hpw the transition is to be made from the 

to Btkuis, was engaged on the same task, with more 
Prti? '^^®l°P“ent of a systematic view of 
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SiSf* “^?® *? P°“t of ’«®w of Hegel accessible to 

Enghsh readem m his Ethicd Studies. His treatment was 
argety cntical of other theories, rather than directly con- 
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transition irom the coiaception of self-realization to tiat wHcli 
is 'dealt witli in the following chapter of tliis Manual. The 
transition, is, however, a comparatively "easy one. The realiza- 
tion of the highest self means the realization of the supreme 
values in life. But the term ‘ self-realization ^ is apt to suggest 
a too' individualistic view of' the- moral end ; though it would 
be quite unfair to suggest that, as understood either by Hegel 
or by Ms leading followers, it carried any such iinpHcation. 
In any case, it is apt to. strike many readers as somewhat vague. 
Adamson remarked^ ' Self-realization ' has always impressed 
me as a conundrum rather than as its solution.®' Caird tried 
to give it greater definiteness by speaking of ' self-realization 
through self-sacrifice ® ; but this at least suggests the problem, 
What is the self that is to be realized, and what is the self that 
is to he sacrificed ? 

A partial answer has already been suggested by the concep- 
tion of higher and lower ' universes.® It is the comprehensive 
self that is to be realized, the narrow self that is to be sacrificed. 
But * comprehensive ® seems too quantitative an expression 
to be quite satisfactory for this purpose. If, on the other 
hand, we say that the self that is to be realized is the self that 
contains the supreme values, we are taking value as our 
criterion ; and I think it is true to say that modern ethical 
speculation is tending more and more to seek the ultimate 
test in that conception. This applies not merely to those 
who, like Bosanquet, have been led to it along the Hegelian 
line, but quite as much to others, of whom Dr. G. E. Moore is 
perhaps the most notable, who have been led to it along lines 
that may almost be said to be the opposite. It is a view to 
which idealists and realists seem to be inevitably led. In 
the case of Nietzsche it becomes the conception of the realiza- 
tion of the * Superman ® ; and this, according to Mm, involves 
a ^ traasvaluation of aU values.® 

I tMnk we may say that the conception of the highest mode 
of life may be arrived at biologically, as by Spencer, meta- 
physically, as by Green, speculatively, as by Nietzsche, or 
by the pure intuition of what is good, as by Dr. Moore, or 

^ Bevehpmeiii ojf Modem FMhsophyt U., p. 100. 



Animd life and MdUgence (espeoialiy chapter k,), to Wundt’e Suman 
»nd Ammm Psgdhbgg, pp. S50-66, aad to Stout^is pp. 274-S* 




finalljs as by Bosanquet^by the simple interpretation of Value, 
But Value' may be said to be the dominating conception' in all 
these theories, ; and the more definite consideration of that' 
mtist be, left to the following chapter* In the meantime some 
reference to Green’s method of treatment may help' to make 
the general conception nf self-realisation somewhat clearer* 

, 14. Green’s View of EtMcs.— Green’s doctrine iS' stated in 
his great work entitled Pro%omma io Ethics^ one ' of the most ■ 
considerable contributions to ethical thought that were made 
. in England in the last century.^ Green taught that the essen- 
tial element in the nature of man is the rational or spiritual 
principle within him, Man has appetites, as animals have^ 
and, like them, he has sensations and mental images ; but these, 
■and everything else in man’s nature, are modified by the fact' 
that he has reason. His appetites are not mere appetites : 
his sensations are not mere sensations. In his appetites there 
is always more or less explicitly present the consciousness of 
an end---i.e. they are desires and not mere appetites. ® In his 
sensations there is always more or less explicitly present the 
element of knowledge — i.e. they are perceptions and not mere 
sensations. This fe due to the fact that man is rational, 

account of Green’s doctrine contained in Sidgwick’s History 
of Ethics (pp, 259-60) is unhappily very inadequate. 

* I may say that Green seems to me to exaggerate the extent to 
which animal appetites are transmuted in human consciousness. 
Perhaps, however, my own statement above (Book I., chap, i., § 3) 
contains an exaggeration on the opposite side. At any rate, the main 
point here is that the essence of man consists in his rational nature, 
not in anything that he has in common with a mere animal (if there 
Is- any mere animal). 

What exactly is involved in the consciousness of the higher forms of 
animal life, is a difficult question. It seems absurd to deny them 
perception. It ia hard even to suppose that they are without perceptual 
images. Else how does the ox know Ms master’s crib ? How does the 
bird construct its nest ? There seems to be involved in such cases not 
only an apprehension of the object before them but an anticipatory image 
of what is about to be. And indeed this seems to be required even for 
Barwin’i earthworms (Vegetable Mouldy chap. ii,). But all this lies 
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self-conscious, spiritual. This is the essential fact with regard 

Green points out, indeed, that even in animal life, and even 
in inammate nature, we must assume the presence of a rational 
principle— just as Spencer points out that even in n.TiiTnnl life 
there is present the principle of adjustment. But in nature 
the presence of this^ principle is implicit. We must believe 
that it is there, but it is concealed or imperfectly manifested. 
In man it is ^explicit ^ or, at any rate, it is hocoTRitig explicit. 
And the significance of the^ moral life consists in the constant 
endeavour to make this principle more and more explicit — to 
bring out more and more completely our rational, self-conscious 
spiritual nature. a ’ 

How exactly this is to be done. Green admits, it is not easy 
to answer, just because our rational nature is not yet completely 
developed. The moral life is to be explained by its end ; 
but, as we have not reached the end, we cannot, in any complete 
form, give the explanation. Still, we can to a considerable 
extent see in what way our rational nature has been so far 
developed, and in what direction we may proceed to develop it 
more fully. ^ 

This is a brief statement of Green’s point of view ; and it 
certainly appears to furnish us with an answer to the question 
with which we set out — viz. the question how we are to deter- 
mine which is the higher and which is the lower among our 
universes of desire. Green’s answer is — the highest universe 
is ^that which is most completely rational. The meaning of 
this, however, must be somewhat more fully considered, in 
relation to the point of view that we have already tried to 
develop. 

15. The True Self. — We have seen that there are a great 
number of universes within which a man may live. In some 
of these men live only for momenta at a time : in others they 
live habitually. Some of them are universes within which 
no^ abiding satisfaction can be found. The universe of mere 
animal enjoyment is of this nature. Its pleasures soon paU 
upon the appetite In others wo find that we have a more 
permanent resting-place. Now the nature of the universe 







■within which a man habitually lives constitutes, as we have 
seen, his character or self. If he chances to he led into some' 
other universe by, a sudden impulse or unexpected temptation, 
the man scarcely conside-rs himself to be responsible for his 
■actions within that universe. He says that he ■was mi himself 
when he acted so. He was not. within his own universe. .. 

■ But there is no Kmited ' universe within which we can find ' 
permanent satisfaction. ■ As we , grow older, we get crusted 
over with habits, and go on, with little misgiving, within the 
universe to which we have- grown accustomed. - ■ But, if - the 
universe is an imperfect one, we are not without occasional 
pricks of conscience — Le. we sometimes become aware of a 
higher universe within which^we ought to be living. 

** Just when we are safest, there’s a snnset-tonch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A choms-ending from Euripides — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at onee as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soui.”^ 

On such occasions we begin to feel that even in the life that 
we ordinarily live*” we are not ourselves. There is a want of 
permanence in our habitual universe, just as there is in those 
into which we find oumelves occasionally drifted by passion 
and impulse. Just as we do not feel satisfied in these, but 
escape from them as rapidly as we can, and declare that we were 
not ourselves when we were in them ; so we become conscious 
at times that even in our habitual lives there is something 
unsatisfying, and if it were not for the frost of custom we would 
make our escape from these also, and declare that in them also 
we are not ourselves. Where, then, is the universe within 
wiiich we should find an abiding satisfaction I What is the 
true self ? 

The true seif is what is perhaps best described as the rational 
self. It is the universe that we occupy in our moments of 
deepest wisdom and insight* To say fully what the content 
of this umverse is, would no doubt, as Green points out, ® be 
impossible. The content o$ the universe of rational insight 

^Bmwnmg^BMop Bhugmm^B Apohgp 

^BroUgoimm lo Bthm, f 288 , p. 810 , 
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iiniierstandiiig. ^ So to live is to be truly onrselves} 


16« The EeM Meaning of Self-Consistency «-—Froai this point 
of view we are better able to appreciate the real significance 
of the Kantian principle, that the supreme law of morals is to 
be seH-consistent. This law, as we pointed out, seemed to 
supply us with a mere form without matter. It is not bo, 
however, if we interpret the statement to mean not merely 
that we are to be self-consistent, but that we are to be consistent 
with the self--4.e, with the true self. For this principle has a 
content, though the content is not altogether easy to discover. 

Kant’s error, we may say, consisted in this, that he under- 
stood the term Reason in a purely abstract way. He opposed 
it to all the particular content of ' our desires ; whereas, in 
reality, reason is relative to the whole woriS which it interprets. 
The universe of rational insight is the universe in which the 
whole world — including ail our desires- — appears in its true- 
relations. To occupy the point of view of reason, therefore, 
is, not to withdraw from all our desires, -and occupy the. point 
of view of mere formal self-consistency ;• it is rather to place, 
all our desires in their: right relations to one another. The 
universe of rational .insig.ht is a universe into which they can 
all enter, and in which they all find their true places. . 

Dirt has been defined as ‘‘ matter in the wrong place ” : 
so moral evil may be said to consist simply in the misplacement 
of desire. The meaning of this will, it is hoped, become some- 
what clearer as we proceed. 

^ For fisom© criticisms on th© idea of soh-realiKation, se© the vahiabi# 
article by Prof. A, E. Taylor in the InternMioml Jourwd a/ Mkics^ 
VoL VI., no. and Ms 'recent booh on The Problem of Oonduei. Taylor^s 
objectioM have some force against Green ; but 1 have tried to avoid 
the errors he indicates. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE STANDABD AS VALUE. 


^ 1. Srnw^ oi Oiief Theories—It seems clear from wh.t 
has preceded, that all the three main points of view that have 
been fetmgmshed have some claim upon our attention The 
mord ideal does present itseH to ns as a law ; and, in partieulaT 
the Kantian conception of it as a pure categorical imperative 
imposed upon im by reason has obvious force, and rannlt 
readily be set aside. The moral end, again, does present iii? 
to us as happiness; and, in the carefully balanced form in 
presented by such a writer as Sidgwiok (in 

° ® is fully recognized), 

rt co^ends Itself as highly reasonable. Again, it seems 
true to say that we aim at the greatest, perfectiW of S 
mdividnal and social. Yet there are difficulties in the way of 

_ The conception of a pure law of reason, taken by itself 
breaks down from lack of any positive content. The concen’ 
tion of happiness taken by itself, fails to furnish us with a 
moral principle, from the lack of a universal point 
Sid^ck s attempt to combine the two sides does not succeed 
m givmg us a smgle ^If-conaistent point of view. The oon- 
“Of®, promising ; but, if it is simply 
thought of as perfection of life, it makes no definite moral 
appeal , while, if it is thought of more definitely as moral 
perfection, it appears to carry us round in a circle. These 
defects can only be avoided by determining more exactly 
what is to be understood by the perfection at which we auZ 
Ihis has been, to some extent, indicated in the previous 
chapter ; but we must now attempt to make the view that is 
^ tmm mdicated somewhat more precise* 
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beauty isiB.trinsicaIly valuable ; and some would put forward ' 
a similar claim for wisdom,^ love, truth, freedom, order, life,, 
and perhaps some other things. 

With these views we are not at present concerned. What 
it is chiefly important to note is that, when it is claimed that 
any of these things are intrinsically valuable, what is meant is^ 
that, when we consider them carefully, we find that we value 
them for themselves, and not simply as means to anything else. 
In this connexion, however, there are' two further considerations 
that it is very, necessary to bear in mind. 

(1) It seems clear that, when we value anything, the getting 
of it is pleasant. This is liable to be interpreted as meaning ■ 
that everything that is, valued is valued as a means to pleasure, 
But this, as lias been already pointed out, appears to be 
fallacious. If we value knowledge, it is pleasant to get 
knowledge ; but it sti,n remains true that it is the knowledge 
that we value. The pleasantness is the sign or accompaniment 
or subjective aspect of the valuation. Even if we value 
pleasure, the pleasantness of getting it must be regarded as a 
different pleasure from that which is primarily valued. 

(2) When we say that anything has intrinsic value, we do 
not simply mean that some being is pleased mth it. If it 
pleases a cat to play with a mouse, this would not entitle us 
to say that playing with a mouse is intrinsically valuable. 
We mean by intrinsically valuable what appears such to a 
rational being calmly reflecting upon it. The intrinsically 
valuable may thus be defined as the direct object of a rational 
choice. , , 

^ These considerations may help us to see more clearly , what 
is meant by. 'Good. 


3, The Meaning of Good, — It has recently been urged with 
much force — especially by Dr, G. E. Bloore in his Frineipia 
Ethioa — that the term good, in the sense -in which it' is ethically ,, 
important, is incapable of definition. In the sense in which 
definition is interpreted in formal Logic, this is no doubt true. 
In that sense nothing can be defined which cannot be treated 
as a species of a higher genus ; and it seems pretty clear that 
there is no higher genus to which good belongs, Nor does it 
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seem possible to define it by an, analysis of its parts ; since 

It does not appear to have any parts. Hence it has been com- 
pared to a simple sense datum, such as a particular colour or 
smell, whicn has simply to be accepted as ultimate. There is 
however a sense in which even a colour, if not a smeU, is capable 
of defimtion. .^ything that has a place in an order can be 
defined with reference to its place. Green may be defined as 
the colour t^t bes between yellow and blue in the order of the 
spectruim Rve may be defined as the cardinal number that 
comes after four. _ In this sense even an individual may be 
capable of defimtion. Socrates might be defined as the chief 
philosophical precursor of Plato-his other characteristics 
being regarded, from this point of view, as accidental. 

Wow, It seems possible to define good, in a somewhat Rimiln. 
by connecting it with the conception of value. For 
values constitute an order. One thing is more valuable than 
another ; and values may be treated as positive and negative. 
Wow, it_ seems true to say that what we mean by good in 
general is anything that has positive value; while anything 
that has negative value is described as evil. It seems to be 
true also that the terms good and evil, like the term value, may 
be used either with reference to what is instrumental or to 
Innt mtac worth in itself. Herbert Spencer gives a 
long fet of things that are described as good, te the Ltru- 
mental sense, from an umbrella upwards. But it is rather 
the conception of that which is intrinsicaEy good that has 
importance for us here. ° 

Th0_ question that concerns us here, in fact, is not simply 
^tat is the supreme good to which Sie 
activities of rational bemgs should be directed. From the point 
of TOW that has now been indicated, the supreme good would 

“ with 

action that we are concerned, we ought perhaps to 
^y ^e highest positive value that can be realized by man. 
Wat we have to try to determine is whether any definite 
account can be given of the content of this coneepLn. Ev 
oo^on consent, this is by no means an easy thmg to do • 

tent^Je*" ^ “ somewhat 
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4 TIxe latiiralistic PaSacy.— There can be no doubt, I 
. think, that Dr. Moore has rendered, a Talnable service to the 
study of ethics by Ms emphasis on what he calls the ' natura- 
listic fallacy/ i.e^s the tendency to explain the meaning of 
Good by reference to particular modes of action or existence, 
which may be more or less good, but do .not enable ns to see 
what is really meant by Good. He is repeating in this ' the ■ 
lesson, that was taught by Socrates long ago in, emphasising 
.the conception of the Universal ■ 

■ It is probably still necessary to lay stress on this ; though I 
think Dr. Moore somewhat exaggerates the extent to which 
the fallacy to which he refers, has been committed. Indeed, 
I^am not sure that, in emphasising this error, he has not 
himself fallen intO' a somewhat opposite mistake — viz. that of 
tMnking that we can understand what is meant by Good 
without reference to particular things to which the term may 
be rightly applied. It is as if it were to be urged that, in 
trying to understand what is meant by Beauty, we must not 
refer to dovrers or birds or pictures or music or the starry 
heavens or noble actions. Ko doubt, if we were to refer too 
exclusively to any of these things, we might get a one-sided 
idea of what the term means ; but, if we aid not refer to any 
of them, it would be rather difficult to get any definite ap- 
prehension of its meaning at all. 

In the case of Good this is even more emphatically true on 
account of a certain ambiguity in the term, which is not found 
in the case of Beauty. Beauty is difficult to define. Perhaps 
it is not really capable of definition ; but at least it seems true 
to say that it is nearly always used in the same sense and, 
at any rate, we nearly always know-^ weU enough what is meant 
when anything is said to be beautiful— even when it is said of 
a tempest or an abyss. The same is hardly true of Good. 
When we say that anything is good, we may mean that it is 
good for some particular purpose, or we may mean that it is 
good in. its own right. D,r. Moore does not seem to me to 
have had tHs distinction sufficiently in mind. The former 
sense— that in which Good is referred to as means— is, I 
believe, the more common of the two meaningB. We speak 
more often of good food and drink, good weather, good ships. 
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good strokes, &c., than of good music ox good men. Even 
wkea. we speak of good men, our meaning may not always be 
clear. ■ When Shylock, in The Merchant of fcMice^ says that 
: * Antonio is a good man,’ he explains that Ms meaning is only ' 
that Antonio is satisfactory for Ms particular purpose ; and, 
ill' University phraseology, a * good man ’ often " means only 
one who is skilled in some particular subject.' ■ 

Even when Good is used in a sense that implies an end and 
not merely' means to an end, it still has a certain ambiguity,. 
It may be used in a definitely moral sense or in a more general 
sense. Good poetry may not be a means to anything else ; 
yet, in general, it is only when it is so regarded that it can be 
definitely characterised ■ as morally good. The Ode to the 
Nightingale can. hardly be said to have any explicitly moral 
purpose ; yet it is unquestionably good poetry. 


6 . Good and Moral Good. — It thus seems clear that Good is 
understood in at least two distinguishable senses ; one in 
which it means what has some value, intrinsic or instrumental, 
and another in which it means what has moral value or worth. ^ 
It is with the latter sense that we are mainly concerned in 
EtMcs ; and, in this sense, it does not appear to be altogether 
incapable of definition. 

It might, I think, be defined as benevolent activity ; i.e. 
it is a mode of goodness the special characteristic of which is 
that it is directed to the production or promotion of other 
forms of good. A good man is a man who actively seeks to 
promote all real values, whether intrinsic or instrumental, 
80 far as he ■ has the means of doing so. This, . I .think, . was 
what Dean Eashdall meant by describing his view as Utili- 
tarian — not in the narrower sense in which a utilitarian means 
one who seeks to promote the one value, Pleasure ; but in 
the sense in wMch it means one who takes the promotion of 
all values as his end,® But the promotion of all values in- 
cludes the promotion of moral goodness itself ; so that moral 


^ IJMs has hean very well brought out by Professor H. J, Patou ia 
hie excelleat book oa The Good WiU, chapter ii. See also Professor 
Mulrhead's Mkmenis of Mthicsp pp. 277-9. 

• Book I., chap, L, I 3. 
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gooflD.ess is regarded as being an end as well as '’means. Hence 
it is not regarded as merely useful ;■ and^ for tHs reason.^ as I 
bave already urged, tbe term Utilitariamsm can hardly be 
properly applied to such a Yiew as this. 

That vaination involYes feeling is probably true. I have 
already referred^ to Ward’s view about this.® But it does 
not seem to be true to say that it is the feeling that is valued. 
I am inclined to think, however, that Dr. Moore does not 
sufficiently recognize the subjective element- in valuation. 
Aristotle, at the beginning of his Nicomachean Ethics, states 
that the Good has been well defined as that at which all things 
aim {oS «*dFr l4/eTa&). It may be doubted whether ‘ail things’ 
can be said to aim at anything. But it would seem, that 
we may at least say that it is that - at which rational beings 
aim. Now, Dr. Moore seeks to show that what is Good 
is independent of any choice. He takes the case of beauty, 
and urges that wffiat is beautiful is good without reference to 
conscious choice. 

“ Let us imagine,” he says,® “ one world exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Imagine it as beautiful as you can ; put into it whatever 
on this earth you most admire — mountains, rivers, the sea; 
trees and sunsets, stars and moon. Imagine these all com- 
bined in the most exquisite proportions, so that no one thing 
jars against another, but each contributes to increase the beauty 
of the whole. And then imagine the ugliest world you can 
possibly conceive. Imagine it simply one heap of filth, con- 
taining everything that is most disgusting to us, for whatever 
reason, and the whole, as far as may be, without one redeeming 
feature. . , . The only thing we are not entitled to imagine 
is that any human. being has, or. ever, by any possibility, oa% 
live in either, can ever see or enjoy the beauty of the one or 
hate the foulness of the other. ■ Well, even so, supposing them 
quite apart from any possible contemplation by human 
beings ; still, is it irrational to hold that it is better that the 
beautiful world should exist, than the one which is ugly ! 
Would it not be well, in any case, to do what we could to 


^ Book I., chap, i, § S. ® Ps^^chohgiad Frmciptes. pp. S8S-7, 

^ Frimipia EihiaZf pp. 83-4. 



any kuman beings oth&r than himself, He^ at least, eoatem- 
plates the beaiititn! and tbe ugly, and, being a rational person, 
chooses the former. It does not seem to me that, in determin-' 
ing the value of what is beautiful or in. any other way good,, 
we can leave out- the' fact that it. is what a rational being' 
would choose. On this at least I am in agreement with 
Professor Hobhouse^ in - doubting whether ^'beauty is a 
character of things independent of their relation to a con- 
templating mind.’' We need not believe, with Hamlet, that 
“ there is n.othing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so " ; but we may doubt whether, if there were no beings who 
think, feel and act, there would be any meaning in saying that 
any one thing is better than any other. To say that it is 
better means, as indeed Br. Moore appears to recognise, that it 
deserves to be chosen. It certainly seems to me very doubtful 
whether this subjective reference can be wholly omitted. I agree 
that beauty would Be good even if there were no one to appre- 
hend it ; but, in pronouncing it to be good, we are apprehending 
it and regarding it as a thing that deserves to be chosen. 

That tMs applies to Truth and to moral Goodness, as well as to 
Beauty, seems to me even more obvious. In selecting Beauty as 
bis instance, Dr. Moore has, no doubt, taken his strongest case.® 

6» The Highest Goodi— When we ask ourselves what is 
supremely good, we are'' asking what would give complete 
satisfaction to a rational, being,. We may have to be content, 

Eahoml -.Gooif ‘p, - 

■' ® On th© general sabjeet of valoo as the.ioundatfon of the moral 
standard, there is now a pretty extensive literature in English. Pro- 
fessor W. M. IJrban*8 book on : its Nature on fawa is still 

one of the best books on the general subject of Value ; but reference 
may also be made, with great advantage, to many of the writings of 
Bosanquet, to Professor Sorley’s lectures on Moral Vdum and the Mem 
of €hd^ to Professor Laird^s Studif in Moral as well as to many 

©them. 
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k the end, with the. discovery of' something less valuable than 
tins, ^ to wliioh it may be more possible to direct oiir ©fiorts , 
blit it, ^ seems best to begin with the attempt to imderstand 
wliat is most complete and perfect. Obviously it would 
require a good deal to .sati,sfy completely such a being as man. 
The statement of Carlyl© in' Sartor Besarius has often been 
quoted in this connection. “ WO! the whole Finance Ministers 
and IJphoisterers and Confectioners of Modern Europe tinder- 
take, in joint-stock company, to make one Shoeblack happfj ? 
They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two: for the 
Shoeblack also has a Sou! quite other than his Stomach ; and 
would require, if you consider it, for .his permanent satisfaction 
and saturation., simply this allotment, no more, and no less : 
Gods infinite Ufiiverse altogether to himself ^ therein to enjoy 
in.fimtely and fill every wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of 
Hochheimer, a throat Mke that of OpMuchus : speak not of 
them ; to the mfinite Shoeblack they are as nothing. No 
sooner is your ocean filled than h© grumbles that it might 
have been of better vintage. Try him with half of a Universe, 
of an Omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor 
of the other half, and declares himself the most maltreated 
of men.^’ 

But indeed even to possess the whole Universe would not 
satisfy Carlyle’s Shoeblack, unless- it- could be shown that the 
Universe is a supremely valuable possession. Otherwise, he ^ 
would still want to make it better. I should be inclined, 
therefore, to define the highest Good as a perfectly ordered 
Universe apprehended and chosen as such. Whether w©"have - 
any reason for. affirming that: the real Universe is of such a 
character is a question for metaphysics ; and it may be that 
we are not much nearer to the solution of it than Plato was. 
If it is to be answered in the affirmative, it seems clear at least 
that it is not the world that is positively known, to us as existent 
at any particular moment' that can 'be 'so- regarded. It can 
only be thought of as something that' may be progressively 
realized. If this is the right way 'to think of it, it would 
seem that what is incumbent on a rational being is to endeavour 
to realize this supremely valuable object's© far as it is at any 
given moment posaible. 

ETK. " 15 " 
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" ...Aadj even' if the complete good is an iinrealimM,e ideah it 
would still seem that a rational being has to aim at its realiza- 
tion as far as possible ; so that, from the purely ethical point 
of view, the question whether it can be realized or not may not 
be supremely important. Accordingly, what we have next 
to ask is, how this conception of the supreme good bears upon 
the determination of what is good in the strictly moral sense',' 
of, the term. , 

,f* The Complete Good -and the Moral C3ood.— In order, to 
bring ont the etHcal bearings of the conception of Good, it 
seems important to distinguish between the Good, the Choice 
of the Good, and the Effort to bring it about. To separate 
these completely is probably not possible. It may be doubted 
whether we can think of a completely satisfactory Universe 
without including in it the fact that it is chosen. It may ■ be 
doubted also whether such a Universe is conceivable without 
the presence of Effort. Still, it is possible to distinguish the 
general conception of a perfect Universe from the fact of its 
being chosen and of its realization requiring effort ; and, for 
our present purpo|’>e, it seems important to make these dis- 
tinctions. If a perfect Universe could be supposed to be 
already there without choice or effort, it seems clear that 
there would be no place for morality, or at least that its only 
place would be that of acquiescence in what exists. Systems 
that are pantheistic, which are especially common in oriental 
speculation, tend in this direction ; and even writers who 
attach great importance to moral effort sometimes use ex- 
pressions that seem to imply acceptance of what exists as the 
highest obligation. Browning’s lines, for instance, ' might be, 
interpreted in this way— 

0 world as Ood lias made it ! all is beauty ; 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 

It seems clear, however, that the world, as we commonly 
apprehend it, contains ugliness as well as beauty ; and, in 
general, moral effort would seem to mean the effort to remove 
the ugliness and increase, the beauty. It may be that notMng 
ii really beautiful, in the most complete sense of the word, 
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unless it is chosen ; and it may be also that the eSort to remove 
■tie ugly is an, aspect of perfect beauty* Without deciding' these ' 
difficult .questions at present, we iB..ay at least say that in the 
life of man, as we commonly apprehend 'it, complete beauty 
is not realized; and that what we nnderstaiid by the moral 
life of man, is the choice of the beautiful and the effort to 
bring it about.. The complete good is the perfectly beautiful ; 
the morally good is the choice of it and the effort to achieve 
it, which may be necessary elements in its achievement. . 

When. Kant says that the only thing that is good without . . 
qualification is the good will, he is referring to this choice/ and 
effort ; and it seems true to say that these are the only things 
that are morally good. But the goodness of these must be 
taken to imply the goodness of the end to which they are 
directed, which is perhaps best characterised as the completely 
beautifuld Writers of a stoical type are apt to express 
themselves as if the choice and effort were themselves the 
complete good. It may be true to say that the choice is a 
necessary aspect of the complete good, and the effort a neces- 
sary part of it ; but it seems clear that the good cannot be 
simply conceived as choice and effort. Hence moral goodness 
has to be distinguished from complete goodness, however true 
it may be that the one is necessarily contained in the other. ' • ' 

8 , The Good and the Bight. ---The distinction between . 
goodness and rightness is also, as we have already seen, one 
of considerable importance. A right action may be defined, 
ill' general terms, as one that tends to bring about what is ■ 

, goo'A In judging of this, we are thinking: primarily of the ' - 
end to be brought about, rather than of the attitude of the 
individual in choosing it ; though, in calling it an action, we 
imply that someone chooses to do it. Now, as the content 
of the good is only imperfectly known to us, we can never be 
quite sure what actions are best calculated to bring it about. 

Hence, when we speak of actions as right, we must be under- 
stood to mean that they are calculated to bring about the 
good 80 far as we know. But the expression ** we know^ ” is 

* Bot some interesting discussion on the content of tlio mtriiiBlcsalJy 
good, reference may be made to Moor6*8 Pnmipm cbaf. wi. 
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also a vague one. It may refer to what is known by the 
perpn who acts, what is known by others at the time of 
action, or what is known by others at some time before or 
aftey the action. The distinction that is of most ethical im- 
portance here is that between the knowledge of the person who 
acts and that of others at about the same tune ; but there are 
also other distinctions that are of some importance. 

• 1 ,^ ^ seems true to say that we regard actions as 

ngnt when they are m accordance with what is generallv 
known at the time with regard to the best methods of realizing 

what IS good. But we also take some account of anv defects or 

any special excellence in the knowledge of the person who 
acts. _ Hence a dmtinction is frequently drawn between what 

n* what is objectively right. This must 

, oe a iittjie more I'lilly considered. 

^ ^^Subjective and Objective Rightness.— The subjectively 

*• ’“®®“ appears right to 

the mdimdual who is acting; while the objectively right 
^ans that which actually does tend to realize the good. 
Inere are, however, considerable difficulties in the way of the 
^termination of both of these. The man who acts is often in 
^eat uEcertamty TOth regard to the best course of action ; and 

nlfimJt for himself to say whether what he 

dtimately decides to do does or does not appear to him to be 
on the whole the best course of action. Stm more difficult is 

fwhoirS Universe as 

a whole, the action is the best that could have been chosen. 

of a more speculative kind. 
It may be contended (1) that what is subjectively right is 

all actions are sub- 
jectively right, (3) that aU actions are objectively ric'ht. The 

cWte contentions may help us to realize more 

clearly the sigmficance of the distinction and its practical value. 

Bight always Objectively Rmht?— 
may be smd most definitely to maintain this is 
Green. His contention that the good or evil in the motive of 
an action is exactly measured by the good or evil in its con- 

Bcqaeacea may be interpreted in this sW It is® o dSt 
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possible to understand tM^ etatement in such a wav that, it 
may be accepted not only as trae^ but almost as tautological 
It may be said that tlie motive of .an action means tliec,onl 
sequences that are directly aimed at in it ; and that it is only 
these consequences that can properly be said to he broughfe 
■ about by it, , . . 

But to use words in this way is certainly paradoxical If 
a man finds suddenly that Ms firiend's life is 'in danger from the 
attack of a tiger^ and in trying to shoot the ti^er Mils Ms ' 
friend, it might no doubt be contended that Ms action should 
only be held to have produced the. death, of the tio-er, and that 
his friend was shot by the perverse nature of tiongs. But it 
would still be true that his action W'^as part of the circum- 
stances, and a very essential part, in. bringing about the result ; 
and this is, in general, all that can be said of any action. In 
any other sense, it would be difficult to establish Green’s 
position ; though Ms arguments do go far to show that the 
opposition between the^ subjectively^ right and the objectively 
right is not as great as is often imagined.. 

But common sense will still support the view of Kant that 
even the best of wills is sometimes frustrated,in itg purposes by 
the provisions of a ‘‘stepmotherly nature.” seems 

clear that the frustration may be due to a great variety of 
defects in the knowledge and insight of the agent * so that in 
many diferent ways, an action that is right so far as he knows 
may turn out to be wrong from a more objective point of view" 
And tMs brings us to the question,^ whether this statement 
may not be held to apply to epmf action. 


11. Are aJl Actions Suhjectivelj Bight ?-^Socrates contended 
that no man Is wuliingly 'deprived of the good ” ; and tMs is 
sometimes otherwise expressed by saying that no one is 
Willingly wicked.” 

Now, in a sense it is no doubt true that quicquid appetilut 
appeiitur sub specie bonL When Milton’s Satan says, Evil, 
be thou my good,” or when Shakespeare’s Eiohard III, says,* 
** I am determined to prove a villain,” we may doubt whether 
any being of Nature’s creation ever expressed Mm, sell quite in 
these terms. At any rate, it may be urged that, in so expres- 



I umess i:iiere is at least a genume 

tw * ® universal standpoint. It would seem 

“ SluZr® “0 such eSort may fairly be said to be 

care whether he i« 


liffht +r v’ “ distmgmsLmg the subjectively 

pomt of view is purely individual, but that we^seldom— 

ourselves at a point of 
view that is thoroughly umversal and objective. 

in teirW Objectively Right ?~If we are justified 

®P*““is^io view of the world, it would 
^em that we must,hold that all things “ work for good ” • and 

bjectively nght. But it seems clear that, as moral bein<rs 
we cannot adopt this standpoint. The objectively right from 

TirT^ h *®k®» to mean what iLdl to good 

so fM as human knowledge enables us to judge. Hence it 

hnSu* US IS done by Herbert Spencer, that we can 

hardly ever be sure that any action is objectivelv right • since 

Ire'^nrt Sod^B^t ^® <iiseover consequra that 

whole 1 p->^q 7 ^ objectively right as meaning what on the 
wi t t T^ Sooi than evfi, so far as the best available 

f /oidd appear that, for ethical purposes, the dis- 

StoZl 1 ®"^^!® *'^® ®un hardly 

be t^en as an absolute one, but only as inlcating differences 
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m. Beyond Good and is partly on account of smb 

mfficiiities as those that have now been referred to that it has 
been contended by a nuinber of philosophical writers that moral 
jndgmeiits^hai/e only a relative validity; and that^ from the 
point of view of absolute truths they cannot be strictly ac- 

cepted. ^his has sometimes been expressed by saying that the 

point of view of liltimate reality is ** beyond good and evil,*^ ' 
This phra^ is due to Nietzsche^ ; but, in different forms, the' 
view may be said to be found in Spinoza, ® in Herbert Spencer,^ 
and, among more recent writers, in the works of Drs. Bradley^ 
and Bosanquet.^ 

The views of these writers could not be discussed with any 
adequacy in such a textbook as this ; but it is important to 
observe here that there are different ways in which a view of 
tMs kind may be interpreted. In a sense it must be allowed 
that^ moral judgments have only a relative truth, so long as 
our insight into the nature of the good and the conditions of 
its realization is imperfect.^ Acts that are generally recognized 
as right at one time and in one condition of society may be 
genera-Ily regarded as wrong at another time and in other 
conditions. And so long as there is progress, or even so long 
as there is simply change, in human knowledge and in the 
conditions with which men have to deal, it would seem that 
this IS likely to be the case. This fact does not, however, 
prevent us from maintaining that it is always right for a man 
to do the best that he knows. What it shows is that one 
should always be prepared for what Nietzsche calls a ** trans** 

^^See espedaUy Jiis book Befjond Good and mi-iJemeiis mn Gut " 
undBose). ■ B sbould bo' noted, however, that the German ' terms • Got 
and Bose hardly correspond to the English words Good and Evil. Berhaps ' ■ 
.they, should, rather be rendered Friendliness and Antagonism.' The 
best book in English about Nietzsche is, I think, that by W. M. Salter. 
.®Se© hxB MthieSf -Part H., Appendix. 

® He contends that moral judgments cannot be applied to th© Absolute, 
sense of moral obligation is destined to disappear, 

.: and that in life m it now is w© can hardly say that any action is right, ■ 
but at moat that on© is less wrong than another. See Primiptm of 
Mihtm, Part L. chap, rv., §§ 09400; chap, vis., § 48. 

* He contends that th® moral point of view has only a " degree o! 
truth. ’ See Appearance and Beality^ chap, xxv* 

®S€© ©spaclafly TM BmmipU qf IidividwdUp and Valutf p. 310. 
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valuation of values.” Quod lica Jovi non licet bom ; and still 
mote emphatioally, quod licet bovi no-n licet Jovi. Tiiis is all 
that It 13 important to notice, from a pui-ely ethical point of 

beS! question whether the effort to reahze the 

iT.o»,+ ’• ii.° U'U essential and permanent ele- 

ment m the hfe of the Universe, belongs rather to meta- < 
to etbcs. Here it must suffice to say that there 
seem at least to be no real ground for holding that the dis- 
tinction between the better and the worse does not belong to 

SteTr' other hanS 

mfn rir+ fT ^ thinking that a 

bif ®>g“ficance of human life lies in the dioice of 

the better and the effort to bring it about. If this is the case 

get “beyond good and evil,” though our 
views of what IS good and of the best means oi achieffing ” 

may very well be subject to change and development.^ ^ 


_ 14. Iffie Place of Conscience.— The diffiiculties that are 
mvolved m the determination of what is good and rivht for 
ns here and now, enable us to see the justification of the 

m “ different ways, by Butler and Kant 

on the conception of Conscience. Among the perplexities of 

‘ mn “ “®®d of some means of determining 

^ “gilt course for 

us to adopt at any particular time. 

The whole field of possible good is too large for most of us 
consider; but it may be comparatively easy for us to 
determine, with some degree of confidence, the liL of action 
t^t w right for us here and now. The conception that was 

the name 

in fhl f *f ^“4 **® Duties,' may at least carry us some way 

sood in the most 

extended sense of the term ; and we may be mistaken even in 
determmmg what it is best for us to do at any parSar Se“ 


m%y 




reference 


■ 
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We may Have to say, with Cardinal I^ewman, " one step 
enongli for me/ Perhaps we may interpret Conscience as'^ 
meaning the appreliension of the immediate step to be taken. 
It is the direct perception that, .so far as our. knowledge goes, 
some particmiar line of conduct is what is right for ns. . We 
are, of course, helped in tMs by the consideration of oiir place 
in the social system to which we belong ; and that is a smbject 
to which some further attention will have to be given in the 
sequel; 

15. General. Conclusion.— l¥h.at has been urged' in this 
chapter may be briefly summarised in the following state- 
ments— that the Good or Beautiful is. to be found in the 
conception of an ideal order which is not fully known to us, 
but which we may hope to know more and more clearly as 
human insight develops ; that moral goodness consists in the 
choice of the good, so far as it is known, and in. the efiort to 
know and realise it more fully ; that such moral goodness is 
probably an element in the complete Good itself; that an 
action may be said to be objectively right when it is such as to 
lead to a more complete realization of the Good ; and that it 
may be said to be subjectively right when it is right according 
to the best judgment that a particular individual is capable of 
forming at any given time.^. ■ ■ ■ 

16.. Transition to Applied Ethics.— We have now seen, in a 
general way, what the nature of the moral idea! is, and how the 
various imperfect conceptions of this ideal find their place 
within what seems to be the true one. We now see, in short, 
at least in some degree, what is the true sigmficance of the 
ethical ougU. We see that, if it is to be described as an 

imperative at all, it is at least not to be thought of, as it 

^ For discussioii* bearing on the question of subjective and objective 
rightness reference maj be made to Sidgwick, MetJmds of Mthics^ Book 
III., chap. § 3, Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Martinmu, Lecture !¥• ; 
B. Russell, Philosophical Essaps, pp. 16-30 ; G. E. Moore, Ethim, chap. 
V.; 0. 0. Broa4 ** The -Doctrine of Consequences in Ethics” in the 
IfdernatimS Jmrml of Mthm, To!, XXIT., pp, 203 teg. 
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is apt at first to be, as a command imposed upon us from 
without It is rather to be regarded as the voice of the true 
self within us, passing judgment upon the self^ as it appears in 
its incomplete development. Conscience, from this pomt of 
view, may be said to be simply the sense that we are mi 
ourselves ; and the voice of duty is the voice that says, To 
thine own seif be true.”- In other words, it is the recognition 
of an ideal end as having objective or intrinsic value, and hence 
as being ultimately good for us. 

' But statements of this sort .are still apt to seem' rather empty 
and unmeaning, unless we can bring them into some sort of 
relationship to the concrete content of life. Accordingly, 
what we have now to do is to consider the way in w'hich the 
concrete moral life may be interp.reted in the light of the 
general principle which has now been laid dovm. This, of 
■course, can only be done in, such a book as this, in the most 
■cursory and superficial fashion. But some indication of the 
Mnd of way in which it would have to be done in a more 
comprehensive work may at least be found suggestive and 
helpful. Before we proceed to this, however, it is necessary 
to consider the exeict sense in which ethical principles are 
capable of application to the content of the practical life. 



CHAPTER. VII 

GENERAL SUMMARY OE THEORIES ' 

OF THE STANDARD. 

1. FuniameEtal Differences .--It is apt to be somewhat 
disconragiDg to students of Ethics to' find that there have 
been, and still are^ so many conflicting views with regard to its 
fimdamental basis. Certainly the fact that a n, umber of 
different opinions may be held with regard to the nature and 
source of the moral standard is to be regretted in so far as 
these divergent opinions tend to weaken its authority. If the 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound, we may not be very ready 
to go^fbrth to^ battle. Yet it is of the essence of ethical study 
that it should in some way set before us clear and definite 
principles of moral judgment. It may be well, therefore, at 
this point to try to shew that the different views that have been 
taken of the moral standard are not in any real conflict with 
one another ; or, at least, that . their oppositions are not so 
irreeoncileable as they are apt- at first- to appear. 

In doing this, it may be best to begin with the view to which 
we have been led in -the preceding chapter as fundamental; 
and to^ shew a little more definitely how it connects with the 
ciuef views to wMch it may seem, to be opposed. - Setting aside 
minor points of difference, it would seem that the most funda- 
.mentaL conceptions are : — 

(1) The general idea of an absolute law, best represented 

by Kant's conception of a categorical imperative ; 

(2) The genera! idea of Happiness as the ultimate end ; 

(3) The idea of Perfection or Self-realization ; 

(4) The conception of Ultimate Good or Objective Talue. 

m 
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2, The Idea of an Absolute Law.— We have seea that Kant’s 
conception of a categorical imperative appears to be the most 
aefimte way in which a supreme moral law can be formulated, 
it does not tell us what, in particular, we are to do ; but it 
gives expression to the general moral attitude. When we ask 
ourselves whether we are acting rightly, we mav get at least 
a partial answer by asking whether we are acting in a wav 
that we could universalise, i.e. that we could regard as right 
in prmciple, for any one else in the same circumstances. Of 
course, we may help ourselves by an appeal to some recognized 
codes of obhgation, such as the ten commandments or the laws 
of our country ; but these are incomplete and may be in part 
subject to amendment. Also, we have to remember that our 
situation may have some uniqueness. It may be difficult to 
suppose that any one else could have exactly the same problem 
to deal mth as that with which we are confronted. Hence 
though tins conception supplies us with a general principle! 
It does not give us any detailed guidance. * 

Kant himself, as we have seen, sought to supply such 
guidance by saying that we have to aim at our own perfection 
and the happm^s of others ; but it is doubtful whether this 
ffistmotion can be sharply drawn. It would seem to be right 
to try to promote the perfection of others, as well as their 
Happiness ; and it would seem also that we ought to have some 
regard for our own welfare as well as that of others. We are 
thus presented with two general ends that appear to have 
claims upon us-Welfare and Perfection. 


3, The Idea of Welfare as an End.— The idea of welfare is a 
very complex one. It is hard to determine what constitutes 
of ouraelves or of others. It would 
seem that, for most people, it consists primarily in having 
tolerable conditions of health, security from external impedi- 
for which they are fitted, friends with 
^ co-operate, and other circumstances of a 

these both for ourselves and for othera. In general, however 
there are obvioiM limto to the extent to which these ends can 
He secured ; and it is hardly possible to lay down any general 
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raies as to tlie extent to which any one ought to pursue them. 
They have to be pursued in co-operation ; and this involves the 
existence of ■ social institiations. Hence our duties in this 
respect cannot be lormukted in any simple phrase. 

4. The Idea of Perfection as an End,— If the Good Will is 
the essential attitude' that we have to adopts it is clear that this 
is an attitude that has to be cultivated both in ourselves and : 
in others, it does not come of itself , but calls for education. 
We have to aim at the fullest- realization of what is best m 
mixselves and others ; and this is obviously a very complex end. 
1 at thisj as wed as the promotion of the more external con- 
dddons of welfare, is evidently demanded by the categorical- 
imperative. . 

§. The General Idea of Good.— We thus see that the moral 
aim is one of considerable complexity ; and it seems best to 
sum it up in the general conception of Value or. Good. It 
may still be thought, however, that this conception is too 
wide and vague to supply us with any definite guidance in the 
moral life. There are so many things that are good in some 
degree, and the degree of their goodness is often so difficult 
to determine, that the duty of any particular person with re- 
gard to them is: not readily apparent. We have at least’ to 
qualify the obligation' of any particular person by saying that-- 
he .should aim at the realization' of such modes of good as his '' 
powers and opportunities enable him to achieve, dealing with 
them, as far as possible, in the order of their importance. 

Such a statement involves too much complexity to afford 
much positive guidance to any individual. Hence it has to be 
further qualified by calling attention to the fact that every 
person is bom at a particular time and place, with particular 
powers and particular opportunities ; and the good that he 
can promote is determined by reference to these circumstances. 
This is what Bradley speciaHy emphasised by urging that each 
one has to have regard to his particular Station and its Duties. 

There is another difficulty that has sometimes been urged 
against the view that what we have to aim at is the greatest 
good that is within our power. It may be said that we are 
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BometimeS' under, an ol)ligation to do tilings that do not appear 
to ns ' to 'be good. If, for instance, ,we hme entereci into a 
contract'—c.^. that of marriage or some form, of public service-—: 
we may be, under a moral obligation to,, fulfil, the terms of our 
contract, even if we have become doubtful of the good with' -a 
view to which the contract was loimed.^ , 

The case ,of marriage, is perhaps as good an .'instance as ..any 
that could be taken. A contract of marriage is. usually entered 
into with the .view to the realization :of a mode of life that .,is,. 
thought of as good. It is hoped that it will tend to promote the 
welfare and perfection of both the parties directly concern^ ^.d, 
that it may be the means of producing children for the serr|,|,ce 
of the country and perhaps of the world, and that in vap^uas 
other ways it may help to promote what is good. But it 
may turn out that it does not secure any of these goods that 
are thus aimed at. Why then should the parties concerned be 
under any obligation to fulfil the terms of their contract I In 
very extreme cases, it is generally recognized that the contract 
may be dissolved ; but it is thought right at least that this 
should only be regarded as legitimate in exceptional circum- 
stances and with many safe-guards. It is not very difficult 
to see why this should be the case. Although in a particular 
instance it might be true that a greater good would be secured 
by the violation of the contract than by its strict observance, 
yet it would, in general, be a very bad thing that such contracts 
should be lightly formed and easily broken. The good that 
is secured by the strict observance of contracts is so great 
that, except in very extreme cases, it is right that their terms 
should be strictly carried out. 

And this applies, in some degree, to most other engagements. 
It is right to carry out what we have promised because, though 
in particular instances the fulfilment of the promise may not 
secure the good that was intended, yet any uncertainty as to 
the fulfilment of promises would, on the whole, be a greater evil. 
Nor would this evil be removed by refusing to make promises ; 
for uncertainty with regard to our future actions would be a 

^ Some iaterosting discussioas bearing upon this will b© found In the 
Tolume on Mind, MaMer und Purpose (Publication of the Aristotelian 
Society), pp. 62-90. 
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great cyE from the point of ¥iew of society in generai Eelia- . ■ 
' biiity is one of the most important of all social goods. 

These considerations may help us to see that, from the point 
of ¥iew : of value as the ^timate basis of mom! obligation, 
there is still room for a categorical imperative and lor the' 
cultivation of those qualities that constitute individual 
perfection. In fact, we see that the essential points in Kanfs 
theory are substantialy sound, though he may have stressed 
gome of them, in a one-sided way. In fact, almost aD, the 
leading views of the moral life can be interpreted, in, a way 
in which they are not inconsistent with one another ; and this 
is a consideration that it is important to recognize. No 
serious thinker on moral problems has been altogether wrong. 
If one set of people were to take Kant for their guide, another 
set J. S. Mill, another T. H. Green, another Dr, G. E. Moore, 
and, if each set interpreted their respective guides with care, 
it may be doubted whether they would ever find themselves 
in substantial disagreement on purely moral issues. 

It is well to note, however, that all the writers to whom I 
have referred had a cosmopolitan outlook. Those who regard 
our obligations to a nation or smaller group as being para- 
mount — as, on the whole, Plato and Aristotle may be said to 
have done— “Would be more difficult to reconcile with the moral 
conceptions that are entertained by most of the more prominent 
of our modern ethical philosophers: Yet, on the other hand, 
Plato and Aristotle have the advantage that they emphasized 
the fundamental conception of Good more consistently than 
almost any modern writers have done. But perhaps it is 
true that they had not a suiB&ciently comprehensive sense of 
the things that are good. 

I hope that these remarks may help to remove the idea that 
students are sometimes apt to get, that Ethics is a subject in 
which there is no real agreement. It is a subject of so much 
importance that writers are apt to lay stress on any disagree- 
ments that seem likely to prove pernicious ; and in this way 
they sometimes tend to obscure the main issues on which it 
is hardly too much to say that there is substantial agreement 
among all the most prominent writers who have approached 
the subject in a systematic way. 


hi 
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To say tHs is, of course, aot to deny that there are important 
diiexeiices between tie Tarious types of ethical theory and 
also between difierent views of the bearings of theories upon 
the practical conduct of life. But it is easy to exaggerate 
these difierences. It is well at least to remember that the 
purely theoretical difierences do • not necessarily imply any 
great divergences of the views that are to be taken of what is 
■right or wrong in practical conduct. Theories are not. con- 
structed in the air. ' With the possible exception of a few 
rather irresponsible, writers, such as Nietzsche, any theorist 
who found that his conclusions led to a co,nsideraMe modi- 
fication of the views, that have been held by the most con- 
scientious people throughout long periods of history, would he 
sure to revise his views. On the other hand, it has ■ to be 
recognized that the practice of the most careful and conscien- 
tious people has been guided, to a greater extent than has 
been perhaps generally realized, by the theories of the most 
distinguished philosophic writers. They reach the world 
at large indirectly through the work of preachers and popular 
expositors. 

The infiuenoe of^ Aristotle has perhaps been in this way the 
most widely spread ; and he was one who was particularly 
careful to take account of the views and actions of the most 
conscientious people in the ordinary conduct of life. In 
recent times Kant ’and Bentham may perhaps be specially 
referred to as writers who have, directly or indirectly, had an 
extensive practical influence on the world in general. Thus 
theory and practice have, on the whole, developed hand in 
hand ; and any serious error on either side tends to be pretty 
rapidly corrected. Hence there is no real reason to be dis- 
couraged by the apparent oppositions between difierent 
schools of thought — oppositions that appear, in any case, to 
be rapidly becoming less and less conspicuous. 

6, Ethics and Social Philosophy* — It has come to be more 
and more definitely realized in recent years that the study of 
the moral life cannot be adequately considered without refer- 
ence to the general structure of human society. It is possible 
that in the near future Ithi'cs will cease to be regarded as an 
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explicit reference, to Its social relations is necessarily somewhat 
futile. In modern times, Hegel and .Comte helped, in different 


manMnd, But it has never been really possible to confine 
one^s attention to the pmely moral aspect. • 

Now, when we direct our attention to the social Ml© of 
mankind, we find at once that it has several distin.giiishable 
aspects. The general fact on which all depends is that every 
human being is a member of some co-operative group, upon 
which his personal interests and obligations depend. Even 
Aristotle, though relatively individualistic in Ms method of 
treatment, emphasized the imdeniabie truth that a purely 
isolated being must be either a beast or a god. The extent, of 
men’s . social relationships is, however, a variable quantity, 
A man may chance to be a Bobinson Grusoe, separated almost 
entirely, except by memories and traditions, from any direct 
contact with Ms fellows ; and, even -within a- civilized com- 
munity,, he may be an almost. solitary individual. But even 
a hermit generally realizes that he has obligations to his fellows, 
though he may tMnk.that he can best fuM them by solitary 
reflection. , Most people, however, are- made aware of' their 
relations to some form of social unity by contacts of a more 
.definite kind. 

Among recent English writers on ItMos, it was F. 1I« 
Bradley (in the main a follower of Hegel), who most em- 
phatically insisted in his Ethical Studies {first published la 
1816) that the moral life of an individual depends on his 
having a particular * Station ’ ia a social group, and finiding the 
main igmficance of Ms life in the Mfilment of the particular 
mm. 10 
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* Duties ' that belong to that Station. In doing this, he is 


almost coafiiied to the- care of a fajodly ; or they may be found 
with'in some small tribe or village commimity. In modern 
Europe, however, and to a considerable extent in: other ' parts 
of the world as well, the nation is the . unity by which most 
of the interests and obligations of its -people are more or less 
directly, governed. ' 'But it is probably true to say that this 
is gradually ceasing to be the case ; and that the whole of 
humanity is more and more clearly recognized as the com- 
munity to which our ultimate obligations are due. 

’Now,' when we consider the life of a. . ..large „ and complex 
community, or even that of a comparatively small one, it is 
e%ddent that there are three main aspects that are more or less 
clearly distinguishable in it. There is an economic aspect. 
Life has to be supported by physical means. We need food 
and drink and shelter; and in most countries clothing, of a 
more or less elaborate kind, is regarded as necessary ; and, for 
the satisfactory carrying on of life in a large community, not 
actually within the tropics, means of procuring heat and 
of moving rapidly from place to place are felt to be essential. 
Life has thus an aspect that is perhaps best characterised as 
economic. This has to be controlled by some recognized 
authority ; and there is thus a political aspect of life. But, 
above and beyond all this, there are needs for intellectual, 
sssthetio, moral and religious development. 

Thus it has come to be generally recognized that' there are 
three broadly distinguishable aspects of - human .life-— the 
economic, the poKticai, and the cultural or spirituaL The 
consideration of the various ways in which these different 
aspects of life become apparent, fe the business of what is 
now generally referred 'to as Social Philosophy. The more 
historical consideration of the ways in which they have grown 
up m the subject matter of Sociology, of which political and 
industrial and cultural history may be regarded as special 
branches. It k the particular business of Ethics to study it 
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from the point of ¥iew of tlie obHgatioas tliat are thus laid 
on particular individuals and groups; ■ 

,It would be a mistake, however, to interpret ail this as 
meaning that individuals are to be regarded merely as passive 
recipients of the social order within which their lives are 
carried on* The social order is a co-operative one ; and th® 
individuals within it play many parts. It exists for the 
■realization of ■ values'; and it is essentia! that these values 
should be clearly recognized by the individuals who compose 
the groups. The groups exist primarily for the mainteEan.ce 
of life ; but, as Aristotle, put it, their idtimate end is D,ot the 
inaintenance of life 'but the realization of the best kind of life. 
TMs m,eans, as we have already seen, that they are to be 
regarded as existing for the realization- of what is good, is. for 
the realization of what possesses or tends to create or conserve 
what possesses intrinsic value ; and it is this fact that forms 
the justification for considering the meaning of value before 
we ask how far particular groups can be regarded as contribu- 
ting to the realization of these values. 

We do not simply accept the social order within which we 
live. We are entitled also to criticise it. It is a gradual 
growth ; and it does not grow unconsciously like a tree. It 
grows bj' criticism, and even to. some extent by conflict ; 
and it calls for incessant vigilance. This is a consideration 
that we shall have occasion . to- emphasise shortly. ■ I think 
it tends to be obscured by those who, ■■ like Bradley, lay the 
emphasis too exclusively on the Ethos of our people. We 
have a right to criticise that Ethos. It is by criticism that it 
develops into something better. To this, however, we shall 
have occasion to refer more definitely at some later points. 

In the meantime, I thinlc we may say that, although there 
has been so much controversy about the moral standard, the- 
essence of goodness can be very siio-piy summed up as con- 
sisting in friendliness and readiness to help in the promotion 
of everything that has real value. It is easy to say, but not 
so^easy to carry out. There are so many people and so many 
things that have value. Most of us can only contribute a. 
little. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE MORAL STANDARD. 

1. The General Problem of ■ Antboiity. — In ■ considering the 
nature, of the moral standards we have had to deal incidentally 
with the character of the authority which, according to dif- 
ferent theories, is claimed for it. But it seems desirable now 
to add something on this particular point. As the moral 
standard is one that claims the absolute devotion of the human 
will, it is evident that its authority must be recognized as 
supreme and unquestionable ; and we have accordingly already 
felt ourselves to be justified in criticising certain views of the 
moral standard on the ground that they provided no adequate 
motive for obedience to the principles that are involved in it. 

This defect appears, for instance, in the view which rests 
moral obligation on the law of God ; since the mere might of a 
supreme being could not be accepted as a sufficient ground 
for voluntary obedience. The same defect appears, in a some- 
what difierent form, in the theory, that appeals simply to the 
process of evolution ; since it is of the very essence of the 
moral life to oppose itself, if necessary, to the natural tendencies 
of things. The consideration of such objections, however, 
leads us to inquire more definitely what is the nature of the 
authority on which moral principles must be based. 

2, Different Hinds of Authority.— In dealing with this sub- 
ject, it may be convenient to recur to the distinction that has 
already been drawn between is, mmt, and ou^hL 

A certain Hnd of authority may be said to lie in each. Even 
in an there is often a compelling power. ‘‘ Pacts 

are said to be ** stubborn things.*' Carlyle was particularly 
fond of emphasizing the absurdity of contending against 
actualities. It would be futile for human beings to endeavour 
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to train tlieiaseives to walk coBEtaiitly on tlieir licaids ; and 
many otiier actions, not on a s'urface view quite so absurd® 
may be equally impossible. If a man offends persistently 
against the general conditions of bealtii, Ms sin is sure to find 
Mm out ; and sncli sin may be e" 
nize the existing circumstances, 
the compelling power is p< 
as a ''‘ m, list than as a, simple ‘''■is.*’' 
instances perform actions, or abstain from actions, 
obedience to 

or as an animal follows its instincts, 
in general, with 


Blit exen in ■such instances 
>s more properly to be described 
We do not in' Buck' 
, , in mere' 

^ tendency, as a stone fails to the ground, 

' *■ ” - Bather we do or abstain, 

a certain foresight of the inconvenient coiise-" 
qiiences that wronld otherwise result. W'e recognize-, that w^e 
mmst or that ive mimt noL We do not simply feel impelled. ,, 

A better illiistratioii of the, operation of the simple 
in hiiman ^action,, might be found in certain conventional 
practices—in rales of fasMon, local customs, professional 
etiquette, and the like. The “ correct thing ” in such cases 
means little more than what the “ compact majority ” does.^' 
Particular people follow the custom, as a sheep follows its 
leader. They do things simply because the^y are done. But 
even in such cases jt is probable that there is nearly always a 
mom or less explicit consciousness of some ground lor the 
action.. It fa done, it may be® from fear- of public opinion, or 
from a conviction that eccentricity fa ^ undesirable. In the ^ 
former case there is a ‘‘ must,” in, the latter an “ ought.’'" ■ 

On the whole,, a careful consideration of such cases seems 
to show that, ^ in ■ all actio,n that is distinctively human (as 
opposed to as.iiiial iiiipuis© or instinct), one or other of these 
(a “ must *^or an “ ought ”) is the compelling force. ' ■ 

How, taking the “ must ” and the ‘‘ ought ” as the two great 
moving forces, in human action, there might be so.m^e con* 
yeiiience in limiting the use of the term “ authority ” at least 
in its ethical application, to the latter. It is in this sense that 
the term is chieffy used by Bishop Butler, who has perhaps 
done more than any one else to give it a clear meaning in etliical 
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But we muat remember that the term is also commoiily 
^ used, with reference to the'“ is ” and the.** must/’* as well as 
the ** ought.” ■ An appeal to ** authority ” means someti.me 3 
simply aH' appeal to the majority of views that have been 
expressed on a particular point ; though even in this case there 
is generally an implied conviction that the^ people whose views ^ 
are .referred to have some claim to be heard, that there are 
reasons' why their opinions to- be'-acoepted as the most 
correct, or as the most likely to be correct, and that, if their 
views ' diverge, they should be weighed as well as counted. . 
Again, in. law and politics, the ** authority ” for an action may 
simply refer to the force by which it is accompanied, or the 
penalties which can be inflicted in connection with it. But 
even legal and political powers are seldom regarded as authori- 
tative without some degree of conviction that they represent, 
on the whole, justice as well as might. In strictly moral 
matters, at any rate, it seems clear that we cannot recognize 
any authority that is merely of the nature of force. But the 
more fully this is recognized, the more urgent does it become 
to ascertain the exact nature of the binding power that is 
contained in the»» moral standard. 

3. Various Views of Moral Authoiity. — We have already 
noticed the chief theories of the moral standard, and, in doing 
so, we have incidentally seen what is the kind of authority 
that is claimed by each. But we must now proceed to consider 
the diflerent views on this particular point more definitely. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the authority claimed 
for the moral standard is either that of an external law, that 
of an inner law, or that which is contained in the idea of an end. 
The first is seen in views that refer us to a law of God, a law of 
Nature, or a law of some political or social power. The second 
appears in the doctrine of a law of conscience or reason. The 
third is found in the various doctrines that set up some form 
of pleasure or perfection or value as the end of action. 

But the nature of the authority does not always correspond 
to the nature of the standard. It is possible to maintain 
that the criterion of right is of one Mnd, while the power that 
binds us to its pursuit is of another. Thus, Paiey regarded 
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pleasirre as tlie end of action, but set up tlie mil of G-ocl as the 
supreme authority for its pursuit. And Utilitarians in general 
distioguisli tlie ultimate end from, the sanctious which hind 
IIS to pursue it. Sindlar divergences may also be found, though 


of authority a little more in detail. 

4. The '‘Authority of Law*,— We have akeady indicated the 
chief stages in the growth of the view wMeh rests the authority 
of the moral principle on some form of external law — a view 
which has not niiicdi support from ethical theory, biit a great 
deal from popular con.viction.. We have traced, the growth 
.from customary obligation, through state law, to the law of a, 
d,ivine co,mman.(iment. But there is probably n.o type of 
ethical theory in modem times that would seek to rest moral 
authority exclusively on any such external sources. There 
have, however, been several attempts in modem ethics, and 
especially in mode,m English ethics, to. rest m,oral obligation 
to a large extent upon, a legal basis, in recent tiin.es this 
tendency has been speciaEy characteristic of the Utilitarian 
school, with whom the so-caEed “ Sanctions ’’ of m,orality have 
played a very important part.- These Sanctions, whether in 
the, rudimentary form conceived by Paley, or in the morn 
elaborate form set forth by Bentham and. Mill, are,, external 
forces, carrying an, authority of that non-moral Mud- which 
we have characterized as a must.’^ Some special considera- 
tion of these wEl .here be in place. 

5. The Sanctions of Moralty. — This term has been introduced 
into Ethics in consequence of the strongly jural way in which 
the subject has frequently been treated.^ A sanction mean.s 
piimarily a ratification,® Hence it comes to be applied to 

^ Cy. Siil.40^ick*s Historic of pp. 8-10. 

® lur.g. ** Tte Pragmatic Saaetion,” It is derived from tiio Latin 
mncUih and means prisnarily the act of binding,” or “ tiiat which serves 
to bind a mao.” Cf, Bmtlmni’s Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
chap, iii, to § ii. 
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tiiat which ratifies or gives force to the laws of a state^'.e. the 
pumshment attached to their violation. The meaning of the 
extended, chiefly by Utflitarian writers, to any- 

^ Duty-f.e. to the motives 

men are induced to fulfil their obfigations. Accord- 
0 71^ Vi ^ ^hihtanan writers, the only motives are fear of pain 

sent themselves m a vanety of forms. Thus, there is frequently 
ItS; as n consequence of the violation of Duty. 

Again, there are the pains of social disapproval, and the 
pleMures of the approbation of our fellow-men. The pains 
nerSdLf'f Pleasures of Heaven have also, at certain 
Not n 7 - P^vided motives to right conduct, 

is to bet^r r/ mdicated in the present handbook 

K Jli importance. 

r ^®®ire to realize the 

s^^ VTt already 

Si moved to act rightly in other ways is 

of^^wf P? 7 chological, historical, or sociological, than 
of stectly ethical interest. It is also, no doubt, a fact of some 

®‘i“<=^tion\ and practical 
J ’ consideration of these external 

motaves plays a promment part in the Utilitarian theory of 
momls, some further remarks on this point seem to be ciled 

if Iwf Universalistic Hedonism is accepted, and 

rf tlm theory IS made to rest on the basis of PsychobS 

wWcrr’mdiS°r ^ Itivefby 

wmch the mdividual is led to seek the general happiness. Hk 

the motive is as a niIp"^iiiTnT>i7. ® particular good action 

be aeliieved ’ W ti. il .®™Ply the interest in some partieSar good to 

L internet in f ;aHlcba^*^ 

and corrected by reference to this. ^ fiequently to be modified 

wilii5'S«d°e'^St”®tK ^ Tf?? of good 

importance in connection with the of 
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I primary ciesii’e, .aoeordiiig to. this “riew,, is for. his own greatest 

1 }iappm,e,ss ; and lie caa be indiieed- to seek the general happiness 

! only by being led to see that' the conduct which, leads to the 

I greatest happiness of 4h,e greatest ■number is in the long .ran 

■ identical with that whi,ch leads to Ms own greatest happiness. 

^ Now it is chiefly by .means of the Sanctions that this identity 
... .is ' shown. As Bentham puts itd the general'^ happiiies8\is 
the final .cause of ..human action ; .but - the' efficimt ca.iise, for 
any given individual is the anticipation of Ms own pleasure or 
4v,:':v ' pain. “The happiness of the' individuals, of whom a .com- 

■ munity is composed, that is, their pleasures and their security 
is the end and the sole end which the legislator otight to have 
; in view sole standard, in conformity to which each in- 

dividual , ought, as far as depends upon the legislator, to be 
; made to fashion Ms behaviour.. But whether it be this or 

'■ ; anything else that is to be dmie^ there is nothing by which a 

man can ultimately be made to do it, but either pain or 
pleasure.’* Accordingly, Bentham proceeds to enumerate 
the various kinds of pain and pleasure which may be made to 
serve as motives to the adoption of those forms of conduct 
which it is desirable, with a- view to the, genera! happiness, 

, that men should be induced to follow. These various Hiub 
r of pain and pleasure are what he calls the Sanctions. 

Bentham. enumerates* four classes of -.such Sanctions, which ■ 
he calls the physical^ the political^ the rmm% and the religiom. 

1 If the pleasure or pain comes simply in the ordinary course of 

.i nature, and is not attached to our actions by the will of any 

^j' ' individual, such a source of motives is called b, physical sanction.. 

j The pains following from drunkenness are an example. If,, on 

the other hand, the pleasure or pain- is attached to an action 
by the wil of a sovereign ruler - or government, it is called a 

of Ilorats and Legislation^ chap. Hi. . 

* Bentham does not, of course, mean that the principle of security 
I Is to be regarded as an iiidependeat end in addition to pleasure, H© 

i only mentions it as the indiispensabl© condition of th© certainty, duration, 

and fecundity of our pleasures, 0/. hiB": Principlm -of the Civil Coie» 
Bart II., chap. viL Of aH the principles subordiaat© to utility, there 
was non® to which he attached so much importanc© ag. to that of security. 

» Ffirwiptei of Morals and LeguMmn', chap. Hi. Of also Prmcipim 
of LegisMtm^ chap, vii., and Sidgwiok’s BUtary of WtMc$, pp. 240-245. 
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political sanction ; as in the case of oidmary j ndicial piiiiisliiiien.t „ 
II it is attached to an action by the will of individuals who 
are not in a position of authority, it is called a moral (or popular) 
, 'Sanction ; as when a man is., “ boycotted or “ loses caste.” 

' Finally, if it is attached to an action by the ,wiE of a super- 
natural power, it is called a religious sanction ; as in the case 
. of Heaven, and Hel, or of the penalties inflicted by the Eoman 
GathoHc Church 'as the representative of the Divine will on 
. ■earth. It' may be worth .while "to give Bentham^S' own 
". examples.^. ■ ■ ' . 

■ ■ ■** A man's goods, or Ms person, are consumed by fire. If 
tMs happened to him by what is called an accident, it was a 
calamity if by reason of Ms own imprudence (for instance, 
from. Ms neglecting to put Ms candle out), it may be styled a 
punishment of the physical sanction ; if it happened to him 
by the sentence of the political magistrate, a punishment 
. belonging to the political sanction ; that is, what is commonly 
\ called a punishment : if for want of any assistance which his 
neighbour withheld from him out of some dislike to his moral 
character, a punishment of the moral sanction : if by an im- 
mediate act of Go^'s displeasure, manifested on account of 
some sin committed by him, or through any distraction of 
mind, occasioned by the dread of such displeasure, a punish- 
ment of the religious sanction.” 

J. S. Mil accepted all these sanctions, but characterized 
them all as external ” ; and held that we ought to recognise, 
in addition to them, the “ internal ” sanction of Conscience 
— Le. the pleasures and pains of the moral sentiments.® AM 
the other sanctions are to a large extent “ physical.” Indeed, 
Bentham MmseH says : * ** Of these four sanctions the physical 
is altogether, we may observe, the groundwork of the political 
and the moral ; so is it also of the religious, in as far as the 

^ Priimiples of Morals and Legislation, chap, iii., § ix. 

® Ih this case, of ooiirse, it is not a sanction at all ; since it Is not 
regarded as a result of any partioular kind of conduct, and consequently 
does not ser'sre as an inducement to the aToidanc© of any particular 
kind of conduct. 

5* UHUktrianism, chap, ilh,. p. 41 sgg. 

« qf Morals and Lagisktlian, ohap- iii., § xi 
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latter bears .relation to the present .life. It is included in each 
of those other three. This^ may operate in any case ^(that is, 
any of the pains or pleasures belonging to it may operate) 
indepeiidentiy of them^ : mmBoithem can operate but by means 
of . this. In a word,' the powers of nature may operate of them- 
selves;; .but neither the magistrate, nor men at ■ large, cafi 
operate, nor is God in the case in question sufpm^ to operate, 
but through the powers' of nature.” 

„ 'What Mill calls the “ internal ” sanction, on the, other hand, 

, does not rest on physical conditions, but is piirely psychological 
or subjective ; though the particular way in wliich it is developed 
is, ■ no do'iibt, affected by the external environment in which 
our lives are passed;^ 

Though this sanction is distinguished by Mill as “ internal,” 
yet, in a sense, it is just as external as the others. Ail may 
be called internal, since all involve the subjective experience 
of pain, actual or prospective. 'On the other hand, all are 
external, in the sense that the- pain is connected with some 
law not definitely recognized as the law of our own being. If, 
however. Conscience is definitely regarded as the law of our 
nature, it ceases to be merely of the nature of a sanction, and 
becomes a real moral authority. It is in this way that it is 
conceived, lor instance, by Bishop Butler.® 

^Tlie physical sanction. 

...* The '.other three sanctions. . 

, ® It might .be urged, that the moral sanction so.m,etim©s takes the form. ■ 
siin'ply of an expression of opinion. . The. fear of adverse pnbiio ,opinio.ii '. 
'.is often: one .of the strongest forms of. this sanction. But I suppose 
Bentham would say that even .in this case the, expression of the opiniou 
takes'' place “through th© powers of' nature,** %nz. .through vibrations .. 
of sound or light. 

* Sidgwick notes {Eutory of MtMcs, p^ 242, jiote) that even Bentham, 
in one of his letters to Bumont, refers separately to what are ordinarily 
called moral sentiments as “ sympathetic and antipathetic sanctions.’* 
He thus partly anticipated Mill. ' But there is no official recogmtion 
of these sanctions in his pubEshed writings. The reason is probably 
that Bentham had » gupreme contempt for such sympathetic and anti- 
pathotio seiitiinents. See his Principles of MomU and Legishiiotk 
chap, it., § xi* note, 

® An excellent account of th© Sanctions will be found In Fowler’s 
Progressive MoroIUy^ chaps, i. and n. Cf. also Sidgwiok*s Mdho(k of 
BthiGSi Book II., chap, v., and oonolucung chapter; and Muirhead’s 
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: :6. .Tile Autlioiity of Comcieace.— The force of conscience, 
„^ lrom MilFs point of view, lies eimplj, as we have seen, in 'its 
sting,, in its power of making itself a nuisance. The Intuition- 
ists, on the other hand, represent conscience, in, general, as 
having an authority which is independent of any such power. 
The attitude of Butler on this point, is partic.ularly striking. 
.-As we have already seen, Butler represents man's, nature as a 
constitution, in which conscience is the supreme authority, 
and he says — 

Thus that principle by which we survey, and either approve 
or disapprove our own heart, temper - and actions, is not only 
to be considered as what is in its turn to have some influence— -- 
which may be said of every passion, of the lowest appetites 
—but likewise as being superior, as from its very nature mani- 
festly claiming superiority over all others, insomuch as you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in judgment, direction, superintendenoy. This is a 
constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself; 
and to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it has right, 
had it power as it h^ manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world." 

But allowing," fie says again, ^ “ that mankind hath the 
rule of right within himself, yet it may be asked, ‘ What obli- 
gations are we under to attend to and foEow it ? * I answer : 
it has been proved that man by his nature is a law to himself, 
without the particular distinct consideration of the positive 
sanctions of that law ; the rewards and punishments which w'e 
feel, and those which from the light of reason we have ground 
to believe, are annexed to it. The question then carries its 
own answer along with it. Tour obligation to obey this law 
is its being the law of your nature. That your conscience 


Mkmenis of pp. 101-4. It Ehoiild be observed that the use o! 

terns is not qnite tamform. Bentham’s Folitloal Sanction is sometimes 
deEioribed m the Legcd Sanction ; and Ms Moral or Popular Sanotion is 
frequently described as the Sociai Sanction ; while the term “ Moral 
Sanction Is reseived for MiE*8 Internal Sanction. This use of th© terms 
seems preferable to BenthaM’s. 

' ' ^ JiffWIt IJ/. 








approves of and attests to such a course of action, is itself alone 
an: obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to shew 
m the way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide.®* 

If, however, we ask more deffnitely what is' the nature of the 
authority of conscience, it seems impossible to give any clear 
account of it without reference to the idea of an end. Butler 
himself, in seeking to explain the nature of its authority, 
compares it with that, which belongs to ** reasonable self- 
love.” . : ■ ■ 

'' Suppose a brute creature,” he says, '‘by, any bait to be 
allured into, a snare, by which he is destroyed. * He plainly 
foUowed the bent of his nature, leading him, to gratify his 
appetite : there is an ©ntixe correspondence between his whole 
nature and such an action : such action the;relore is natural 
But suppose a man, foreseeing the same danger of certain- ruin, 
should rush into it for the s^ke of a present gratification, he in 
this instance would follow Ms strongest desire, as did the 
brute creature : but there would be as manifest a Msproportion 
between the nature of man and such an action, as between the 
meanest work of art and the skill of the greatest master in 
that art; ' which disproportion arises, not from considering the 
action singly in or in its eomequenceSf but from com- 
parison of it with the nature of the agent. And since such an 
,action is^ utterly disproportionate to the nature of man, it is 
itt' the strictest .and most proper sense unnaturaL” ‘‘Thus, 
without particular consideration- of conscience, we may have a 
clear ' conception of the, superior nature of one inward principle 
to another ; and see that there really is this natural superiority, 
■quite - distinct from degrees of strength and prevalency.®'® 

But it seems clear that the authority which is claimed for 
reasonable self-love in this instance rests on the idea of an end. 
it would be unnatural for us simply to foEow our appetites 
and instincts, Eke brut© beasts, because we have definite ideas 
of ends that we pursue, and know the means that may be 
expected to secure them. If the authority of conscience is 
of this nature, it is not the authority of a blind faculty, but 
the authority of reason itself. This view is not definitely 
brought out by Butler, but appears quite distiiietiy in Kant. 
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7. The Aiittioiity of Eeason. — Kant is the writer who has 
: most explicitly accepted reason as the only ultimate authority 
in the moral lifej and in this he has been followed by the school 
■of modem ' idealism. But in reality the same authority was 
adopted^ though in a somewhat less explicit form^ by nearly 
a!|'the Greek moralists,, and 'especially by Socrates, • Plato, 
.Aristotle, and the Stoics and, in more. modem times, by the' 
Cartesians and by some of our own British writers. And, .in 
recent times, there may almost be said to be a oonse'nsus of 
opinion that, if any ultimate authority is to be foii.nd for' the' 
■moral life '.at all, it can only be found in reason. .Even Utili-, 
tarianism, as represented by Sidgwick, ' Gizycki, and others, 
has come round to this view. 

The only houxisliing school at the present time w’hich does 
not accept this position is the school of biological evolution ; 
and this is the kind of exception that proves the rule, since 
writers of this school deny in general that any ultimate 
authority can be found for the moral life at all. According to 
them, morality has merely a de facto justification, and the 
development of the species may transform and even aboKsh it. 
Simmei, for instance, represents moral principle simply as the 
will of the compabC majority.*^ It is the dominant tendency 
of what ** is,** not an “ ought ” or even a “ must.” A moral 
scepticism of this kind seems to be the only real alternative 
to the doctrine of the authority of reason. 


: ':;.■ 8. The -Ahspluteness of the Moral Anthoiily.— It is' apt 
sometimes to seem as if the authority of the moral standard 
becomes less absolute the more it is refined and made strictly 
moral. A few written rules whether of a state or of some divine 
law-giver, seem to carry a direct and indisputable authority, 
especially if they are sanctioned by heavy penalties, such as 
the prison or the gallows or hell fire. Hence writers who axe 
specially desirous of enforcing moral principles, such as Carlyle, 
tend to throw them into the form of divine commandments, 
and to emphasize the penalties for their neglect. 

In comparison with such laws, a simple injunction to do what 
is reasonable, because -it is reasonable, seems weak and in- 
‘ eSective. Even Kant*s categorical imperative ” carries no 
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terrors with it ; for the sting of conacience may be snppresseci. 
And still less does there seem to be any strong binding force in 
sncii an idea of an end as we have songht to put, /forward in 
.the present Manuai' 'The realization of a rational universe 


jeered, ats or suffer any serious, detriment, to mind, or body cS 
.estate. .'Wherej then, is the authority of this standard i 

. But no one who truly realizes to Mmself what the standard 
m.e.aiis, is likely to argue in this way. '.Some iilustrationB from 
sim-ilar cases of development may' serve to show that the moral 
authority, in its highest form, is stronger, not weaker,, than it 
was in its more p.riinitive modes of presentment, A. child 
who is set to draw simple line.s under -the guidance of, a teacher, 
or : to learn the alphabet and elem.entary combinations of 
letters, may appear to be under a strict authority, in. comparison 
with which the great artist pr poet enjoys un,bouiid.ed licence. 
But is this realy so ? Has the word: ..of the master anything 
like the constraining force on the child that the ideal of beauty 
has on the artist or poet ? The one law, no doubt, is simple 
and definite, and carries with it, perhaps, an explicit reward 
.or punishment. The other may be' hard tS define, impossible 
to exhaust, and it may have no reward but the joy of creation, 
no penalty but the pain of failure. , Yet surely it is on the great 
artist that the sternest necessity is laid. ' 

: Again, the duty of a patriotic aoldier may be simple and 
obvious : he has but to’ do or die, as his officers may bid. The duty 
of a patriotic statesmen is far more complex. He has to con- 
sider, amid the tangle of surrounding conditions, what is likely in 
the end to be the highest interest of his country ; and often a 
clear answer is nowhere to be found. ' Yet surely no statesman 
who is truly patriotic would feel the obligation to be any less 
real than that which is laid on the simplest .soldier. Bather, the 
magnitude of the Issues at stake must render it vastly greater. 

So we may say of condu-ct in general The more we advanco 
in, the development of the moral life, the less possible does it 
become to point to any single rale that - seems to carry its own 
authority with it, to any law that stands above us and says 
categorically, You must do this. What we find is, more- and 
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more, only the geneial principle that says^ Yon ought to do what 
, you -ftttd. to :b@ .best. And what is best may vary very much 
in its externa! form, and even in its inner nature^ with changing 
conditions. But this does not in any way destroy the ah- 
sokteness. of the moral standard. It still remains as true as 
ever that we are bound to choose what is right "Mn the scorn of 
lonsequence/^ though it may be more difficult for iis to say 
at any given point what precisely is right. The authority, 
indeed, must come home to us with a. far more absolute power, 
when we recognize that it is our own law, than when we regard 
it as an alien force. 

' This much, however, is true : that, as moral principles 
cease to be laws of a state or of a divine lawgiver or of a definite 
voice of conscience within us, it becomes all the more important 
to have a clear view ■ of the concrete content of the moral ’life. 
A few generalities will no longer suffice for our guidance. This 
is, indeed, what we find with reference to the advance of ail 
the more distinctively human sciences. In Economics, for 
instance, scientific treatment began with the formulation of a 
few simple laws,” and it was offiy by degrees that it came to 
be recognized that what is really wanted is a concrete study of 
the facts of the economic system. In the case of Ethics, the 
science was to a large extent established on the right lines at a 
comparatively eariv point in its development by Aristotle ; but, 
both before and after bis time, there have been constant efiorts to 
introduce an unreal simplification by appealing to some rigid 
abstract standard. The significance of the work of Hegel and 
of the recent school of development has lain largely in bringing 
us back again to the more concrete point of view of Aristotle. 

In the following Book some attempt will be made to show the 
value of this point of view in enabling us to deal with some of 
the more important problems of the moral life. Before we 
proceed, however, to the consideration of the moral lie in 
the concrete, it seems desirable to raise the general question 
of the bearing of ethical theory on practice. The exact sense 
in which it is possible to apply the moral standard varies a 
good deal with difierent theories of its nature ; and accordingly 
it seems dasirable at this point to devote a chapter to the dis™ 
cussion of this subject* 



CHAPTER IX- 

THE BIAEIFG OF THEOBY ON PBACTIOE/ ' 

L Differpt ¥iews.— As I have already indicated, tiiere are' 
diiferent Tiew'S 'ifitli regard to the nature and extent of ' the 
bearing of ethical theory on the practical Hfe of mankind* 
Accordmg to some, tlie^aim of Etliics is practical throughout* 
^ ^ purely theoretical- study, with iiist 

as iittie direct beapiig on practical life as astronomy or cliemis-. 
try or metaphysics. Others, again, s^teer a laicMie course, 
and, Willie holding that its aim is not directly practical, yet 
believe that it has important practical bearings, inasmuch as 
it makes clear to iis the idea! involved in life. 

As examples of fclie directly practical treatment of Ethics, 
we may refer to most of the earlier thinkers up to Plato, to 
tte Stoics and Epicureans, to the Medfeval Casuists, to 
Bentham and most of the modern Utilitarians, and on the 
whole to Herbert Spencer. This view corresponds also to what 
18 probably the popular conception of the subject. Most men 
expect that an ethical teacher will tell them what they ought 
to do ; and the common phrase “the Ethics of—” (Gamblm»r 
Competition, Controversy, &c.) is generally understood to 
mean a statement of the right attitude to be adopted with 
reference to certain departments of action. 

The ^ore purely theoretical view is to some extent repre- 
sented by the efiort of Spinoza to treat morals after the manner 
of Geometry. _ It seems also to be the view taken, thouvh in 
somewhat., dlft’erent senses, .by various recent writers, amoBiir 
w.liom imj be mentioned Simmel, and perhaps F, H* Bradley 
and /B. BosaB-fpiet,-^ and one -or two others. 

“f®- especially in his BhdeUm^i in dh 

PP- Bradley's 

MMim, pp. 174-^t, and m km Fnnciphs of Zogk» pp, 247-8. For some 
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The middle coiirsej howevex, has been adopted by most of 
the great writers on the. subject, from .Aristotle downwards 
®.e. these writers have treated the subject theoretically, but at 
the same time have clearly indicated its bearings ■ upon the 
concrete moral life, 

* Now, the view which we ought to take on this point depends 
.largely on the general theory of Ethics which, we adopt. ' Some 
consideration of the way in which the nature of our theory 
af eets its hearing on practice may, consequently, be here in place, 

■ 2. Relation of Different Views to the Various Ethical Theories. 
— From the point of view of the Moral Sense School the bearing 
of ethical theory upon practical life would be exceedingly 
slight. For, according to this view, Ethics is on substantially 
the same footing as jDsthetics. Now it will be generally 
allowed that sesthetic theory^ has very little direct bearing 
upon the cultivation of taste or the production of works of art. 
Of course a bad theory does sometimes corrupt the taste of a 
generation, and a good theory may help to set it right. But 
the induence of aesthetic theory in this way is probably not 
much greater than- that of particular views on astronomy or 
biology might be. All knowledge afiects practice, but not 
all knowledge guides it ; and on the 'whole sesthetic theory does 
not guide taste or artistic production. 

Similarly, if morality were simply dependent on a kind of 
intuitive taste, the theory which expounded the nature of this 

criticisms on the statements there given, I may refer to RashdaH’s 
Theory of Good and Evil, Book III,, chap, v,, and to the InternMionul 
Journal of Ethics^ VoL III., No, 4, pp. 459 sqq.^ pp. 507 and VoL 
IV., No. 3, pp. 160-173. It is probable, however, that Bradley’s state- 
ments were intended only as an emphatic jprotest against the opposite 
extreme of those w*ho think that ethical science ehonid tell ns directly 
what we ought in particular to do. 

^ Here, and elsewhere, I understand sssthetic theory to be concerned 
with the study of the Beautiful (whether found in Nature or in Art), 
Some writers regard JSsthetics rather as the theory of artistic production. 
In so far as there is any such theory, it would inora nearly resemble 
Ethics, But I tMhk it is better to regard .Esthetics as concerned with 
the apprehension of the Beautiful rather than with its creation. On 
the other hand, the moral life is, from the nature of this case, necessarily 
treated m a creative activity. 
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taste woeIcI. not have miick effect on practical iiiej except in a 
comparatively indirect way. In like mannerj it is tine of most j 

iEtiiitioiia! theories of morals tkat, if they are acceptedj^ the i 

bearing^ of Etliics oa practical life mast be of tlie slightest I 

description.^^ If we know wbat is right by an instinctive per- ; 

ceptioiij or by any other kind of direct insight, the theoretical ■■ 

consideration of this insight can bring nothing to light which is | 

not already involved in the practice of mankind. A rational 
theory, like that of Kant, on the other hand, would seem to || 

leave more scope for practical application:; for, though the }! 

rational principles recognisied by such a theory are implicit i| 

in the ordinary consciousness of mankind, yet the. making' ■.■ ■■, 
of them ^ explicit would bring them into greater clearness, ' ' ' ' ^ 
and so might be expected to have a eo:o.sideraUe iiifiiienee upon 
practice. 

^ It is the Utilitarian theory, however, which len,d.s itself most 
directly to practical application. Aocordin.g to this view there 
is a definite end (the greatest happiness of the greatest number)' 
to be aimed at in life ; and human, bein.gs cannot be assumed to 
have this end in view in their ordinary actions, except in a very 
vague and blundering fashion. Hence it would be the aim of 
ethical theory, from this point of view, lo bring the end to 
light and to consider the means best adapted for its attainment. 

This would appdy also, to any view (such as that of Socrates), 
according to which there' is some aseeitamabie end (some 
Bummum bomm), to which human life ought to be directed, 
whether this end be described as Happiness or in any other way. 

Finally, if we adopt the view of development, we are natuxaliy 
led to take up an intermediate position with reference to the 
applicability of ethical theory to practice. Of course if any 
one were to tsike the view that the process of development is 
inevitable and not open to criticism, there would be no scope 
lor the application.of theory to practice from this point of view, 
any more than from the point of view of pure IritiiitioiiisiB. If 
there are a,-bsolute laws, either of the nature of intuitive com- 
mands or of inevitable natural forces, by which the nature of 
the moral life is determined, the ecience of Itliics can only 
stand by an,d admire them. Kow there are some evolutionists 
who appear to taktf this view. But, in general, the view taken 
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by those who adopt the theofy ol development is that the 
developments 'at least in its Mgher phaseSj' is capable of re- 
•ieetive guidance^ and, in fact, can only take place^ by^ means of 
reflection. Hence, wMe thinkers of this school would be 
chary ol any attempt to deal with life by a reference to some 
abstract end, taken up without regard to the process of its, 
development, they would yet be ready to study this -process of 
development ''With a view to ascertain how far it is adequate to 
the' ideal that is involved in it; and this reflective criticism 
might be expected to have a considerable influence on practical 
life* ■ 

These general statements, however, are only roughly 
true-; and we must now try to explain them somewhat more 
accurately in relation to the most important theories, 

, 3* The latuitionist ¥icw. — ^According to the liituitioiiist 
view, we apprehend immediately that certain lines of action 
are right and others wrong* On the most stringent inter- 
pretation this means that there can never be any real doubt 
as to the best course to pursue. “ An erring conscience is a 
chimera.** The stu^y of moral principles cannot, therefore, 
lead us to any truth which was not known before ; and scientific 
Ethics is simply an intellectual luxury. This stringent view, 
however, has seldom been taken by Intuitiordsts. They have 
generally believed that Conscience can be to some extent 
educated. They have also sometimes held that even intuitive 
moral principles may come into collision, and that refiection 
is required in dealing with such cases of conflict. Casuistry 
is not unknown among Intuitionists, 

Again, I have pointed out that, according to the view of the 
more rational Intuitionists^ {i.e. those represented by the line 
of thought extending from Cudworth to Kant), the function of 
Ethics would naturally be regarded as more directly practical ; 
since the principle of morals is, from this point of view, one 
that is capable of reflective analysis. It should be observed, 
however, that Kant himself did not regard Ethics as being 
practical in this sense. For, though Kant held that the 

* H they are to be called InttiitiOBlsts, See ehap. iil., § 10. 
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Oategoiicd' Imperati¥e is. of reieotive aBalysis, yet 

he., also held, that it is so simple and obirions iri' its application, 
that it is used by all rational bein.gSj without the need of re- 
iective analysis/ In laet, it was Kant who put forward the 
dictum that .an erring conscience is a chimera/^ ' In accord- 
ance with this ¥ieWj Kant also held that there are no real cases 
of 'moral conflict, and that, consequently,, casuistry is an ab- 
surdity. The laws of duty are absolute, and admit of no ex- 
ceptioii.s.y Kant, i,iid€ed, is, .from this, point of view, quite the 
most stringent of all Intuitiomsts. In general, however, it is 
true that those who accept a rational principle as tlieir standard 
acknowledge the importance of reflective analysis from a 
practical point of view. 

^4. The. IJtiltariam View.— From, the Utilitarian point of 
view, the moral life is conceived -as directed, towards a definite 
end— the attainment *oi pleasure, and, more definitely, 
of the greatest .possible pleasure of aE sentient creatures. ■ So 
far, then, as this end can be. precisely determined, and the 
means to its attaimn,ent definitely ascertained, it would be 
possible to calculate what course of action is the best under 
any assignable conditions. The task of Ethics would thus 
become a quite directly practical one. 

But, even from the Utilitarian. standpoint, this view is sub- ■ 
ject to ,' .considerable qualification. Even the ITtilitaiians 
hardly conceive that It fails within the province of Ethics to 
invent a morality for mankind. It would be unfair, at any 
rate, to attribute so crude a misconception to any of the leading 
exponents of the ideas of the school. J. S. MEI, in particular, 
has expressly guarded against it, by the statement in which 
he compares the results of the moral experience of mankind 
to the Nautical Almanack which is used in navigation. He 
explains that, all through the course of human life, men have 
been testing the consequences of various lines of action, and 
the results of this experience are summed up in the comnion 
sense of manlrind. The ethical philosopher, as well as the 
** plain man/* finds his Almanack abeadj calculated, and only 
requires to use it. Mill conceives, however, that these cal- 
culations have been somewhat roughly made, and have not 
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been carried, so to speak, to many planes of Decimals. Tte 
etMcai pbilosoplier wiii endeavour gradiialy to rerae and ex- 
/tend tbem. 

Dropping metaplior, we may say . tbat there is a large body 
of moral truths, whicb, from .the Utilitarian point, of view, 
may be accepted as embod3ri.ng the best experience of the race ; 
'but, since the race has not been, consciously guided ,by ITtili-. 
tarian considerations, it- has not always summed up its .results.; 
quite accurately in the moral precepts', thah' have come .to be - 
recognized as binding. . The finer distinctions have , been 
blurred, and the more remote consequences ignored. ■ Hence 
refiection on the moral end may enable us to introduce ' con- 
siderable corrections into the judgment of common-sense 
.morality.' 

** What is most of aE important to the practical moralist,” 
it has been saidh “ is, that history will fam'iiiarise him with 
the idea of development or evolution, shewing him that 
institutions or habits are not accidental in their origin, or mere 
devices of the legislator ; that they have grown up for the most 
part by virtue of tendencies in human nature modified and 
directed by external circumstances, and that these tendencies 
should be understood by all who seek to direct them. This 
consideration will teach us the precaution necessary in dealing 
with prevalent ideas and customs, and prevent us from making 
attempts to modify them without due preparation. On the 
other hand, by studying the circumstances in which moral 
ideas or rules had their origin, we shall be better able to see 
whether they are suitable to the present condition of mankind, 
or whether the necessity for them has ceased.” 

“ History, in short, enables us to understand and appreciate 
the present; it enables us to some extent to anticipate the 
future, and the knowledge which it supplies is an indispensable 
condition of all wise . attempts at moral and social 
improvement,” 

It is thus that the careM Utilitarian recognizes the neces- 
sity ■ of the study of the actual course of concrete moral 
development. 


* TM Primifles of MoraU, Foirkr and Wilson* Part I., pp, 11S4. 
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5* Tlis Evolutionist ¥iew.— When ' thus quaiilieii the 
Utilitarian view on iMs point' is not substantially diiferent 
from that commonly adopted by the Evolutionists— -at least 
by those who take a de'finiteiy teleological view of- the process 
of development. From,, this ■ point of view, as from that ol 
Utilitarianism, there is a definite end in view, thongli it may be 
an end that is a good deal more .difficult to formulate. The 
.greater complexity of the 'end, however, tends to introduce 
greater uncertainty with ■■ respect to , the., best means to its 
attainment ; wMe,, at the same' time, the idea of development 
brings, with. it. a g'.reater ■eonfi.dence in the fruits of past ex- 
... perience, as embociied in the traditions .and intuitions of the race. 

The' Evolutionist is, consequently', as a rale, less prone than 
the. .Utilitarian is to imagine that it is possible by reflection to 
introduce definite improvements into- the morality of comin.on 
sense. Herbert Spencer perhaps showed himself more ready 
than m,ost to suggest , practical conclusions.; but this was not 
so much because he thought it possible to improve upon the 
results of experience as because he thought that the experience . 
of the; race resulted in the establishment of certain quite 
definite intuitions as to natural rights, &c., though the per- 
"versity of the human race leads it very Hequently to neglect 
these intuitive truths. But Spencer’s views on tMs point do 
not seem to me to be quite consistent. ■ 

■' There are, however, as. we have seen, other writers O'l, the. 
Evolutionist school who do not hold that it is possible to 
formulate any definite end to which the process of development 
may be regarded as tending. Accoiffing to these writers, 
there is a gradual process of Evolution, and various forms of 
moral action and moral judgment arise in the course of it ; 
but it is not possible to give any clear account of its ultimate 
goal It must be taken simply as we find it ; and the forms 
of action and of moral judgment must be talren along with the 
rest. The study ol Ethics, from this point of view, is simply 
a part of the wider study of Psychology and Sociology, and 
hence is simply a study and interpretation ol facts. 

This is the view, in particular, of Simmel, who ridicules the 
attempts of what he calls the Monistic Moralists to give an 
account ol any single principle by which the moral life is guided. 


I 
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It is merely a struggle of opposing forces^ and tke resulting 
rmoral system expresses notMng but' tbe .'tendencies 'of the 
“..compact majority.” But this is not so much a theory of 
Ethics as a theory of its impossibility. , In so far » however, 
as such a view is taken, ethical theory would have no practical 
application, just as it has none according to the purely In- 
' tuitionist view. When we enter, the region ^ of absolute . Law as 
the foundation of morals— whether it be that of 'Ood, of 
Conscience, of .Reason, or of a blind struggle — we are beyond 
the. possibility of regulative principles based on an ideal. 

. 6. The Idealistic ¥iew.— How does the matter stand, finaly, 
from the point of view of the more idealistic theory of develop- 
ment 1 From this standpoint the process of development 
Is conceived in a more distinctly teleological fashion than it is 
from the standpoint of biological evolution ; but on the other 
hand the end in view is more cojnplex and more difficult to 
define. The unfolding of the capabilities of mankind, the 
realization of the rational Universe — phrases such as these, 
though they have a quite definite and intelligible meaning, 
hardly serve to furnish us with a clear-cut end to the attainment 
of winch definite m^ans may be adopted. If such an end were 
not one that is naturally and inevitably adopted by mankind, 
it would be hopeless to seek to impose it upon them. Besides, 
as the ideal, from this point of view, is not thought of as an 
external end, but as the unfolding of the essential nature of 
mankind, we may naturally expect to find it unfolding itself 
throughout the whole course of human history. If this view 
is correct, the ideal would be found in human life by the 
psychologist and the sociologist, as well as by the student of 
Ethics ; the difierence being that the former are not specially 
concerned with it, and find it only as one fact among others, 
while the student of Ethics makes it his special business to 
examine it. 

From the point of view of idealism, therefore, more than 
from most others, it must be clearly recognized that it is not 
the business of Ethics to invent a new morality for the world. 
If it were not true that ** morality is the nature of things,” 
m amount of reflection could ever make it so. At the same 
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tittle, tWs oiigMviiot, to be ■ mdexBtood ' as meaniBg that the 
stiicieiit' of Ethics accepts the world as he finds it. ■ Like the 
poet,' he 

“ Looks at all tMngs as they are, 

Bat through a kind of glory.’* 


the Greeks, he is interested to watch not simply the direction 
in which at any time things are moving, in the swaying to and 
fro of opposing forces, but rather in trying to bring out the 
sig7iijlcance of the moveraent, ie. its bearing npoh.the gradual 
Enfolding of the' ideal which it involves, xo study it in this 
way is at the same time to criticise it. 

There are thus two sides in the idealistic view of Ethics. 
On the one hand, it looks to the experience of mankind ; : on 
the other hand, it looks to the ideal. Without the former it 
would be empty ; without the latter it would be bhnd. And' 
on the whole all the writers who have dealt with the subject 
from this point of view have kept their eyes upon both aspects. 
But some writers have tended to lay more emphasis on the one 
side:' than, on the other. . 

The typical instances of the two methods are Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato seems, at least to the superficial view, to be 
perpetually constructing ideal EepubiicB and ideal types of 
life, with but little reference to the concrete facts of human 
development.^ Aristotle, on the other hand, seems— again 

^ Tiiat Plato was not a mere dreamer of dreams, hiat a trao iaterpretar 
of the moral life of Ms time, m well brought out by Hegel in Ms ilwfery 
&f PMhmphg and Phihsophg af MigM, 
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to the superfcia! view— to tliiow aside tiie ideal as aot Trpaxrhi^ 
wal KTf^rhv ui4pK7rf, and to concentrate Ms attention npoii 
:the virtues and institutions of the Greek State, as he ionnd it 
beside him. Hegel, in more- modem times, has seemed to lend 
. Mmself to both forms of misunderstanding. Some have 
regarded Mm as a father of revoktionists/ who created a 
world out of Hs inner consciousness, without regard to fact 
and Hstory ; others have scoffed at' him as an upholder of the 
status, fwo, who simply accepted the world as he 'found it.® .. . 

But ..wisdom is justified .of all, her children ; and the op- 
position between these . different aspects of truth is wholly 
superficial. The ethical idealist takes the world as he finds 
it; but he takes it to bxmg out its significance,, and so to 
criticise it. He brmgs an ideal to bear upon it, but the idea! 
is .one that is involved in the facts themselves. The seeming 
opposition is a real identity ; and Aristotle is not the enemy 
of Plato, but his interpreter. ^ 


: 7, Sronmaiy of Besnlts.—On the whole, then, we see that 
there are three views of the way in wMch Ethics bears on 
practical life : — 

(1) There is the view that it has essentially no bearing npon 
it at ail. This is the view of the more extreme Intmtionists, 
whether perceptional or rational ; of those evolutionists who 
believe that no end can be discovered in the process of develop- 
ment ; and perhaps also of a few idealists. 

(2) There is the view that Ethics is directly practical. 
This is the view chiefiy of the Utilitarians, but partly also of 
all those who think that some definite end can be fornmlated 


^ The Socialists and Nihilists used to be fond of claiming Hegel as 
their founder. They seem to have abandoned this view now. 

® Pries said of Hegel that his political views were grown ** not In the 
garden of science, but on the dunghill of servility.” In somewhat the 
same way Goethe was called the friend of the powers that be {Freund 
des Butehenden), ^ The confusion* in the case of Hegel, arises mainly 
from not appreciating his distinction between the Actual (WirMich) 
and the Existent. He held that the Actual is Rational, but he meant 
by the Actual, not what is at any time found existing, but the underlying 
spirit by which the movement of history is carried on. It is the businesa 
of Ithics to bring this clearly to light. ^ 
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lor mankiiKl,, whioli is not involved in the process of Imman 
deveiopment, itself, 

(3) There is the view that Ethics has for its primary fimctioE 
to bring out the significance of the moral life in relation to the 
ideal that is involved in itj and that this process is at the same 
time a criticism of it. The third of these views is of course 
the one that is here adopted ; and, in the light of what has now 
been said, the remarks at the begiuniBg of this treatise on the 
essentially normative character of ethical science may perhaps 
become more intelligible. ' 


8. Compaiison between Ethics and Logic.— PerhapB a com-* 
parison between Ethics and Logic, from this point of vievr, may 
help in. some degree to make my meaning clearer. . The essential 
similarity between these two sciences has been already i.iidicated. 

Now, it is possible to take difierent views of Logic, m its. 
bearing upon the work of thfe particular science, just as it is 
possible to take different views of Ethics, in its bearing upon 
practical life. It may be held that' it is the bus,iness of In- 
ductive Logie to lay down the ■ rules to be observed by the 
particular sciences in the investigation of ijature. This is on 
the whole the view suggested by , Mill, just as on the whole the 
corresponding view of Ethics is suggested by Mm. Or again, 
such a Logic as that of Hegel, in wMck: the ideas of Quantity, 

' Substance, Cause, &c., axe dealt .with in their relationship to 
one another, may be supposed to be (and has been supposed 
to be) aH' effort to deduce these ideas- .a priori, without any 
reference to the way in which they emerge in. our experience. 
Such TOWS of Logic would be on a par with the view of Ethics 
according to wMch it is its business to invent a system of 
morality. 

But most logicians vrould now admit that the methods of the 
sciences have to be first discovered by the sciences themselves, 
and that the ideas iised by them (Quantity, Substance, .Cause, 
&c.), could never be known by us if they did not inevitably 
emerge in the course of our experience. So also it seems to be 
true that the content of the moral life is developed in the course 
of human experience, and does not wait for the science of 
EtMos to invent it* ' 
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asked, does Logie simply accept the 
methods of the sciences as it finds them, and simply arrant 
the ideas of which the sciences make use? This view also 
seems to be incorrect. Logic seeks to bring out the si^- 
^cance of those methods and ideas, and to test their validity 
In jhis way it at once justifies them within their proper sphere 
and brin^ out their limitations. It does not invent ideas 
j it certainly criticises those 

Aat it finds in thehght of the ideas of truth and consistency 

I* iiot invent 

the Tamily and the State, or the ideas of Love and Truth or 

ovlSirn S”’"' Property. StiU less does it seek to 

an^ institutions. It finds them in the 

i w de velopment, 

to which they have reference. It thus at once shows their 
si^ficance, and indicates their ^Mndtations. 
pX°I?o “ plain man ” such an institution as the Family or 
£ 7lf« inviolable fact 

W ^® ^ al^out tins, 

by being shown t^at they have had a history, and have not 
always existed m the form in which they now appear, he is 

t?i! ^1 ! copfnfd. and to think that the significance of 

those elemente m human life has been destroyed. The 
student of Etkos should be able to see the signifiLnee and 
iMtitutions, while at the same tLe he is able 
is in tVs ™ proper place as elements in a whole. It 

fmctZl Se *^® 

EtHcs.-In the light of those 

AppS S.r w®,ri ®’'^® t° P"®.®®®*^ *® treatment of 
pfm ifr? !• ; "^® ■¥''® ?^®®° ®°“®rned with the 

^andoT/^ - f consideration of the nature of the 

standard or ideal. Now, a treatise on Ethics frequently 

a om^er*^f“ff the discussion of this point^; and! 

iCpnTXn^ ^^® l^®®a somewhat 

“SS "lew po»iiiy h.™ ,,ai„d 

purpose. If we had adopted ko mtiiitioaal ¥ieW| 
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there could Iieyo been hardly any Applied Ethics to deal with. 
If ,we had adopted a Utilitarian view,, the applications would 
have .consisted in working out the Calculus in various ■ direc- 
tions ; and however difficult (if not impossible) this might be® 
the general principle of it at least would have been so obvious 
that we might fairly have been dispensed from the working of 
it out. But for any one who adopts the point of view of 
development a treatment of Ethics which made no attempt to 
interpret the concrete process of development in the light of 
the ideal principle involved, would be little short of an 
absurdity. 

Hence, this part of the subject has generally been a promi- 
nent one with those writers who adopt the point of view of 
Development. It is so, for instance, with Aristotle, in whose 
Nicommhean Ethics the concrete life of the citizen is sketched 
with considerable fullness, and who seeks to 'complete the 
subject by a consideration oLthe State and Education in his 
treatise on PoUtdcs. It is so also with Hegel, whose, chief 
work on Ethics (the Philosophy of Right) is almost entirely 
concerned with the concrete moral life. 

In dealing with this concrete aspect of the subject, the 
student must guard against two. possible misconceptions, 
which have perhaps already been eufficiently indicated, but 
which it may be well to repeat and emphasize once more. 

(I) ■ It must not lor a moment be imagined that the , concrete 
elements of the moral life are to be extracted by some sort, of 
alchemy, out of the general jjrinciple. The task of Ethics 
would indeed be a hard one if it had to invent the moral life 
as well as to interpret it. But happily there were some good 
men in the world before there were books on Ethics ; and 
even now that many books have been written, Heaven help 
the hapless mortal who gets Ms ideas of the moral life only 
from them. ! 

We can learn what the moral life is by living it, and there 
is no other vray. It is only after it has been lived that the 
science of Ethics can step in, and explain what it means. Ko 
doubt in thus explaining it, it is at the same time criticising 
it : and a moral life that has been subjected to criticism (like 
a book that has beeS subjected to criticism) is not quite the 
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same tMng as it was before. But tlie stiiclent must altogetiier 
clear Ms 'mind of any sort of notion tliat may linger in its tliat 
in the chapters wMch follow a brand-new moral life is to be ■ 
' unfolded before Hs wondering eyes. Even a treatise on 
medical science , does not teach ns to breathe with onx- ears. 
We ieain: to breathe before we study physiology or hygienics^ 
and to live before we study EtMcs ; and, .on the whole, after 
we' have studied them, breathe, and Hve very nincli as- we did 
before. We learn such things by action and experience. ■ 

, If a man is “ a fool or a physician at forty,” it is certain that 
he iS' something of a moralist at a still' more tender age ; and 
the reflective analysis of life can only teach Mm to do a little 
more carefully and. exactly, (it may be, only a Ettle more 
pedantically) ivhat in the main he did before. 

(2) On the other hand, the student must eqnail}?^ guard 
against the opposite misconception, that in studying the con- 
tent of the moral life we regard it simply from the point of 
view of Sociology. To the student of Sociology the immoral 
life is on the whole as interesting as the moral life (Simmel says^ 
it is more so), and degeneration is as interesting as develop- 
ment. For us, on the other hand, life is interesting only in 
the light of its ideal. We do not care for what it is, but for 
what it signifles. Hence also our method of treatment is 
diflerent. We do not aim at a statement of the course through 
which the moral life has passed in the chequered career of its 
history, but rather at an account of its most significant aspects. 
In a complete treatment of it, we might perhaps be led to 
arrange it, after the manner of Hegel, in the order of its dia- 
lectical development. But in an introductory account like 
the present a somewhat less systematic arrangement may 
suffice. 

At any rate, we have now had enough of these preliminary 
observations and warnings. Let us plunge, as best we can, 
into our account of the concrete moral life. 

* See Mertmiioml lourmd of Mihic^% YoL III, No. 4. So also in 
ntysiology and psyeboiogy, , patWogical states are often nioro m- 
Bgbtening than tfiose that are normal 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE SOCIAL UNITY. 

*1. fine Social Self,— We have seen that there is a sense in 
which it may be rightly m.atntamed that the true seif is the 
rational self. We must now try to understand what this 
means. ■ And, first of all, we have to add— as, indeed, we have, 
already urged— that the true seU is the social seif. Up to- 
this point we have spoken of the individual, to a considerahie 
extent, as if he might be an isolated and independent unit. 
But we' have had feequent occasion to. remem.ber also that; 
every individual belongs to a social system. An isolated 
individual is even inconceivable. Aristotle said truly, as we 
have already noted, that such a being must be either a beast 
or a . .g.Q!jL*!i...-'-8uch a being could have no ideal 
either have realized Ms ideal like a god, or have no ideal to 
realize like a beast. For our ideal self finds its embodiment 
in the life of a society, and it is only in tHs way that it is kept 
before us. Not only so, but even the realization of our ideal 
seems to demand a society. For to have a perfectly rational 
seif would involve that our universe should have a perfectly 
rational content. Now the only possible universe with a 
rational content seems to be a universe of rational beings. 
Hence we must go even !)eyond the saying of Aristotle, and say 

P&Uiim, 1. li. 14 ; “ He wbe^ is unabl© to live in nmmi% or wlio has 
m need kscatise fee la mifficieat for bimBolf. mnit fm cftlier % Bcait or 
» god (I 0^pim f 

mi 
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that even a God must be social. Even a God, it would seeiHj 
must have, a rational universe in relation to Himself, and must 
consequently create, or, in Hegelian phrase, go out of Himself 
into a world of rational beings. 

^ But this is perhaps too abstruse a subject to be more than 
hinted at liere.^ It is sufficient for our purpose to say that^ it is 
in relation to oux fellow-men that we find our idea! life. Where 
twO' or three are gathered together,, there am I in the midst 
of ' The “ I ” or ideal seif is not realized in any one, 

individual, but finds its realization rather .in the relations of, 
persons to one .another. It embodies itself in literature and. 
art, in the laws of a state,- in the counsels of perfection which 
societies gradually form for themselves. 

2. Society a Unity. — Society, therefore, must be regarded 
as a unity — in fact, as we shall see shortly, as an organic unity. 
The parts of it are necessary to each other, as the parts of an 
animal organism are ; and it is in all the parts in relation to 
one another, rather than in any one of them singly, that the 
true life is to be found. ** We are members one of another.’’ 
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tie perfecting of Ms own life, or tie realization of wiat appeal 
to Mm as tie most fnndainental values, but also tie perfecting 
of tie society to wiici ie belongs. To a great extent tie' 
one end will indeed coincide' with tie other. Yet there 
appears,, at least prima fade^ to be- a certain possibility of 
conffict. ■ Now, when we seek simply our own ■ incMvidnal ■ ends,' 
this attitude is called Egoism ; while the term Altruism has 
been used to denote devotion to the ends- of - others. It is 'of 
great importance to consider tie precise relation., of these, two 
attitudes to one a.notier. ^ 


4. Spencer's C/onci!iation«— A good deal of attention was' 
given to this subject by Herbert Spencer,^ and ie endeavoured 
to .show how .a coBcili,ation may be efiected between the two 
attitudes. He pointed out that either of them, if carried to 
an extreme, is self-destructive. ■ If every one were to seek 
only his own ends, this would be a bad way of securing the 
ends even of any one individual. For each one stands fre- 
quently in need of help. On the other hand, if every one were 
to devote Mmself entirely - to- the good of others, this would 
be fatal to the good of others. . For, if each one neglected 
Mmself, he would deteriorate in his ability to help others. 
Thi,s point ' was worked out in a very - interesting way by 
Spencer, and he came to the conclusion that what we should 
aim at is neither pure Egoism nor pure Altruism, but a com- 
promise between them. He thought also that the more com- 
pletely society becomes - developed, .'the more will the two ends 
tend to beco.me. identical.. ' 


6. Belf-Bealization through Self-Sacrifice.— The truth seems 
to be, however, that there is even less opposition between 
Egoism and Altruism than that which Spencer recogoized. 
W'e cjan realize the true, gel! or the complete good odIj 
reaiziiig sociol ends. In order to do this we roust negate the 
merely individual self, which, as we have indicated, is iiot the 


s, cfcaps. x%. and xiv. Of, Staphea’s SeJ-eme of Eikk,% 
s of Ethics, pp. 70-1, md MuirheoxFs lUmenk 
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true self. We must realize ourselves by sacrificing ourselves.^ 
Tlie more fully w© so realijze ourselves, tbe more do we reacb 
a universal point of view — i.e. a point of view froni wHcli our' 

■ own private good is no more to ns than tbe good of any one 
else. No doubt it milst always be necessary for ns. to take more 
thought'for oui'own individual development than .for that of any ■ 
' one' else .; hecaiise each one best understandshis own .individual 
, needs, and' .has the best means of working out his, own nature 
■to its perfection.. .'.But when this .is done from' the point of 
■. view .of the whole, ..it is no longer properly, to be described' 
as.. Egoism.'. It is self-realization, but it is self-realization for 
the sake of the whole. 

.' ' In' such self-realization the m,ere wishes, and whims of thC' 
private sell have been sacrificed, and we seek to develop our- 
selves in the same' spirit and for the same ends as those' in 
which and ior which we seek to develop others. When we 
live in such a spirit as this, the opposition between Egoism 
and Altruism ceases. We seek neither our own good simply 
nor the good of others simply, but the good both of ourselves 
and of others as members of a whole. Looking at the matter, 
therefore, from tys point of view’, it might be better to de- 
scribe the ultimate end as the realization of a rational universe, 
rather than as self-realization ; and, as we have seen, it is still 
better to think of it as the realization of the most complete 
good that is attainable by us ; and that good is clearly a social 
good. 


6* Ethics a Part of Politic^.— We : must recognize, in ' .short, 
that man is, as Aristotle expressed it, “ a political animal, 
and that Ethics cannot be satisfactorily treated except as a 
part of Politics— Le. as a part of the study of Society. Our 
duties and our virtues are at every point dependent on our 
relations to one another. This fact was more clearly recog- 
nized by some of the ancient Greek thinkers than it has been 
by many in modern times— for, in modem times, partly on 
account of the emphasis on individual perfection which is at 


^ Gf, Oaird’s Hegel, pp, 3J.048. 

* HoXinifdp* ** (PfjUlm, I. ii 0). 
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least one^ aspect of Cliristiaiiity.^ we have come to think more 
of tlie indepeEdence of the individual It may be well, there- 
fore, to glance for a moment at the way in which Ethics was 
regarded by Plato and Aristotle. 

7* Plato’s ¥iew of EtMes.— -Plato. was so strongly impressed, 
with. the, social nature of .man, and with the necessity of study-' 
ing his life in relation to society, that, in Ms study of Ethics, 
instead of ^ inquiring into the characteristics of a virtuous 
life in an in.divi.dual, he . endeavoured .first to determine the., 
characteristics of a good state. Having found what these are, 
he considered that it would be perfectly . easy to infer what 
are^tlie characteristics of a good man. Accordingly., tlie great 
ethical treatise of Plato is the MepiihUc^ i.n which he gives a 
sketch of an idea! state. It seemed to him— in accordance 
w.ith a classification that was, current among the Greeks— that 
there were four great virtues, required for the existence of an 
idea! state, viz. wisdom', courage, temperance, and justice ; 
and he thought that by observing exactly the significance of 
these virtues in the ideal state, he was able to see also what 
their exact significance must be in the life^of the individual.* 

8. Aristotle’s ¥iew of Ethics..— Aristotle wm not less con- 
vinced than Plato of the essentially social nature of man. He 
began Ms, great, treatise on EtMcs— in some respects the . 
.greatest, that has ever been 'Written— with, a statement to the ^ 
effect that Ethics is a part of Politics ; ® and the greater part 

^ Partly, also,, no doubt, because out wider mternational reiationsMfja 
ba ¥0 made it Impossible for m to regard any on© social system as a 
oomplcte and ©xcksive unity in itself. 

®For a fuller account of’ Plato’s Ethics, see Sidgwick’s Misiorp of 
Eihm, pp. 35-51 . Plato’s Mepublic is a book of such interest and import- 
aaoo that every student ought to find some opportunity of rcadiiig it. 
It has been admirably translated both by Jowett and "by Davies and 
Fanglmn. In connection with this, Br* Bosa-nquet’s Compamm to 
PloloV Mepublic should by all means bo used. 

® In the wide sense in which the term Politics wsxb used by the Greeks. 
Itorhaps in modem times, as has already been urged above (p. 24C)# 
w© shoiskl rather nay that .EtMcs is a part of Social PhlloBophy. On 
til© relation betwvoii Ethics and Politics the student may profitably 
comoifc St€lgwlfk*8 Metlipds of MiMm, Book I., chap, ii Sc© also Muk- 
hftSfcd’s Eknunis of Mihm, Book L, chap. Hi, § 13. 
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of Ms treatise is occupied with an investigation of the virtues 
that are required in the good citizen of a state such as he found 
in Greece, and '.especially in' its City States, such as Athens. 
He did indeed think that there was a kind of life, what he called 
the contemplative or speculative life (what we might call the 
life of 'science, or the life of the student),, which was essentially 
higher than the life' of political activity ; but he considered that 
even this higher life must be built up on. a basis of civic virtue,* 

9, Cosmopolitanism,— The best Ethics of the Greeks, 
then, was based on the conception of the State, as the sphere '' 
within wMch the life of the individual is to be realized. , It 

■ was only after the best days of the Greek state were over, 
when everything was beginning to ■ be crushed under the iron 
heel of Eome, ® that the Stoics began to speak of a roXtreta nw 
/coo-/iov, and to think of the virtuous man (or the wise man/’ 
as they called him) as one who is bound by no, particular social 
ties, but lives an independent life of Ms own. Even the Stoics, 
however, recognized that the good man is a citizen ; but they 
said that he ought to be “ a citizen of the world/' not of any 
particular community. In this way his social relations were 
made so vague that it almost seemed as if they might be alto- 
gether ignored. There was a great elevation in much of the 
teaching of the Stoics ; but its want of any definite recognition 
of social relationships made it cold and hard, and somewhat 
destitute of content. And often it was Mated with a certain 
false pride in the independence of the individiiaL 

10, Christian EtMcs. — Christianity may be said to have gone 
to some extent in the same direction as Stoicism. ® It also was 
essentially cosmopoHtan,- and. it aisO' tended to insist on the 
independent life of the individual. * Each one must work 

^ See Sidgmck’s Eutory of Etliica, pp. 51-70. 

® Se© Gaird’s jffege?, pp. 204-7, Zeller’s StokSf Mpimream^ mi Sceptkif 
pp. 1546, and Wallace’s Mpicureanisnif chap. i. 

® Sidgwick’a History of Ethics, pp. 114-17. 

* Christianity insisted on the dignity of man as man. more strongly 
that even Stoicism had done. Stoicism proclaimed the dignity only 
of the wise nmn or philosopher; whereas Christianity was preached 
to ** publicans and shmers,” 
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omt .Ms: own>salvatioa/V and- must' even forsake fatlier and 
motlier, and' all other social relationsMps, in order to follow 
alter; the ideal - Efe. Christianity represented the ideal life 
also as an imitation of a divine personality. I 

; StElj thiS' was only one "aspect of Christianity. It was no 
less emphatic in its insistence on the doctrine that we axe 
“ 'meinhers one of another/ 1 and that- in order to attain per- 
fection we must recognize our essential unity, both with each 
otli.er and with ^ God. The fact, however, that Christianity 
had to make its way in anadv,8rse world, rendered it necessary 
at first to -insist somewhat strongly on the need of isolation. 

Its followers had to recognize that they were not of the 
world/ ^ in order that they might, keep their ideals pure. But 
after Christianity had to- a great- extent conquered the world,* 
the other- -side— the social side — began to come out ; and it is, 
perhaps on that side now that its significance is greatest. 

Whether we look, therefore, to ancient or to modern, system-s 
of morals, it is not difficult to see that the recognition of the 
essentiaUy social nature of man plays a prominent part in all 
that is best in them. This being- the case, it will be well now 
to abandon the view of the -. mere individual life as that which 
is to be perfected, and to consider rathe# what is involved in 
the perfection of society. 

11. The Social Universe.— We 'must, .however, first bring 
tMs point of view into relation --to- what ..has been a'iieady said 
with respect to the universes in which men habitually live. 

The life of every man, except' an absolute madmau., con- 
stitutes a more or less consistent" whole. ' His actioD.s fall within 
a more or less ordered scheme- or .-plan. " TMs -whole, this plan, 
this totality of ends which a -man- pursues, we have agreed 
to describe as the universe within wMch.-he lives. Now this 
universe m always of a social character.,; , .'Even the most 
original and even the most misanthropic' of men eanaot esca.pe 
from the influence of the social environment by ■which they are 
formed. They inevitably imbibe something of what has been 
called, as we have already noticed, ** the Ethos of their people/’ 
the moral point of view adopted by the race ox nation, or body 
-of men among -whom, or under the influence of whom, their 
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lives axe spent. This moral atmosphere in which they pass 
their lives supplies the main part of that universe within which 
.^.their desires find scope. So much is' this the case that a man 
always., except when in some abnormal state of minds thinks 
■. of himself j not as an isolated personality^ but as a member of 
som.e body. 

This fact is. emphasized eve.n by a writer in some ' respects 
■so individualistic ..as The social' state/’ he. says/ 

■..‘‘: is at. once so. natural, so- -necessary, and so habitual to man,', 
-that, except in some unusual circumstances or by an effort 
of voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself , otherivise 
than as a member of a body ; and this association is rh^'eted more 
and more, as mankind are further removed from the state of 
■ savage independence.' Any . condition, therefore, which is 
:' essential to a . state of society, becomes more and more an 
inseparable part of every person’s conception of the state of 
things which he is bom into, an^ which is the destiny of a 
human being.” 

For this reason, when we consider any large society of 
human beings, bound together by a common language, a com- 
mon law, a common religion, a common interest, we may say, 
in a broad sense, th%,t they all live habitually within the same 
universe. They will all be distinguished, no doubt, by in- 
dividual peculiarities ; some of them will be more and some 
less affected by the common ties ; and even from year to year 
and from day to day the universe of each will be liable to 
considerable variations. 

Still, speaking broadly, what the Germans call the Sittenf i.e. 
the moral habitudes of a man’s time and place, tend to over- 
shadow the peculiarities of his individual nature, and to have 
a strong determining influence on his view of life and on his 
conception of his own vocation. The necessity of making 
himself intelligible to those around him, the immense advan- 

^ TMs element in MilFs teaching is due, as he partly acknowledges 
two pages later, to the study of Comte. Of, his Autobiography^ chap, 
iv. Mill, however, seems never to have made any serious effort to recon- 
cile the elements which he derived from Comte with the general tenor 
of M« philosophy. 

* XJUUk,fia%kmt chap, in., pp. 40-7, 
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tage of understanding them^ and tiae need of constantly co- 
operating with them, would of themselves foe sufficient to 
bring about a certain homogeneity among the members of a 
community. And when we add to tHs' the iniuences of 
heredity and education., the force is overwhelming. 

12. Society an OrgaiilsiE.— These considerations may partly 
ena^ble us to understand an idea which has become prevalent 
in recent times among writers of very diverse schools— the 
idea, namely, that a society of human beings is, as we have 
already indicated, to be regarded as an organic unity. ■ • The 
nieaning of this is, broadly spea'king, that just as wc recogniaie 
a common life animating all the members of which a living body 
is composed, so we must acknowledge a eimilar unity among the 
members of a human society. ■ This idea has sometiiiies been, 
presented in the form of an analogy ; ie. an. attempt is made to 
draw parallels between the structures of human societies and 
the constitutions of animal or vegetable bodiesd Such 
analogies axe, no. doubt, occasionally suggestive; but, on the 
whole, they supply more scope for ingenuity th,aii for insight. 

The essential point seems to be that a human personality 
is never an isolated phenomenon. It is^even inconceivable 
apart from certain relations to other personalities. The 
positive content of a man^s moral life depends on these relation- 
ships : apart from them it would stagnate, and die, very much' , 
as a limb dies when it is cut off from its organic connection with 
the body of which it forms a part. The whole of a man’s moral 
life, all its purposes, all its meaning and value, receive 'their 
tone and colour from the ideals, the institutions, the moral 
habits, among which his life develops. This being so, it is 
important, in dealing with the moral l3e, not merely to consider 
the life of an individual man, but to have regard to the unity 


^ TbiR has lieoB done, for iiistanee, by Herbert Spencer iu Ids Frindfle« 
of Soeiologij, voi i„ part ii. ; and, in a still more elaborate form, by a 
German writer, Scb&ffle, In his Ban und Leben ie^ mdalen Kdrpem. 
Sir I.i6sli6 Stephen (Sckmc of p. 126) thought It preferable to speak 
of ** social tissue ' ’ rather than of & “ social organism,” because there 
is no one abiding unity in whioh individuak are combined, as the parts 
are combined in an ammal arijamam. 
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of tks unify, the iadividual lias yet in a sense a private life 
^ ^3,ve to consider at a later 


13. Wliy is the Social Universe to be Preferred?— Now the 
question naturally presents itself at this point— Why should 
the social universe be preferred to the universe of the individual 

from tbe point of 

wew that we have now reached, is that the individual self is 
m ite nature incomplete, and requires a larger whole for its 
realization. Such a larger whole might no doubt conceivably 
be found m something beyond and above human society*'- 
S mventmg a new morahty, we might have to 

St i universe. But, if we accept the 

Sn Lv I <^e^eJoppent, we must accept the only medium 
Tf °+ process of moral development can be 

w individual has no reality apart 

<ievotion to that whole has aU 
S to devotion to the Ideal Self 

thZZ^n good. We cannot separate ourselves from 

f^srrLsf “* p”*"* 

us toto^ w T ^muld lead 

S SktL 1 ^ investigation of the nature of the self, 

relation to the social whole within which it develops, and to 

for ?r°®f m- ®' ‘fr®o’^®sion might be necessary 

B establishment of the validity of the moral 

Srtnfo? f tlie province of a wmk which doS 

not profess to enter mto metaphysics. We can only hint a 

BrlXk “ “sy be referred to 

Theory of the State esn^’ u ^ . Bosanquet’s Philosophical 
BeSV »%rm^ “d Muirifead’s 

eTiTv“f ® Ti7 "r. tr 
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little further, in our concluding chapter, at the nature of the 
problem involved. In the meantime, we must content our- 
selves with the efiort to bring out the general significance of 
the social universe in its bearings on -the moral life. 

14. Relation of Conscience to the Social Unity .--The im- 
portance of the social environment in the formation of what 

IS commonly known i ^ ^ * - - 

miiii,ber:of recent writers. 

by MilF in Ms , treatment of the moi 
endorsing all that has been said 
< "* * 

what has to be said < ' " 

its relations to oiW' social 


as Gonseiencej has been noticed by a 
tors. . .This is emphasized^ lor instance^ 
ral sanctions, * ■ Without 
.. .. on this^ subject by him and 

others, it may at least be convenient to sum up at this point 
what has to be said on the nature of Conscience, and to indicate 
.its relations to our social universe.- ■ 

It has been pointed out already that there is a certain am- 
bigmty--mdeed a twofold ambiguity— in the u.se of the term 

Conscience. * It is sometimes used to express the fundamen- 
tel principles on which the moral judgment rests ; at other times 
it expresses the principles adopted by a particular individual : 
perhaps more often it means “ a particular kind of pleasure and 
pam felt m perceiving our own conformity or non-conformitv 
to prmoiple.”^ ’ 

The last seems to me to be the most convenient acceptation 
of the term,® except that I should prefer to say simply that it is 
a feehng of pain accompanying and resulting from our non- 

ms f S: Bradley’s Ethical Sludm, pp. 

p of Ethio, cUtp. viii., Clifford’s Lcaum 

^ &eienfafie Basis of Ethics ”), and Dr. Staroko’s article 

OB Ihe Oomcience in the International Journal of Ethics. voL ii 
T <Apnl 1892), pp. 342-72 Hegel, in Us Kedasphboeophk, 
wa^ I tUnk, the first writer who clearly brought out the social bearing 
of Conscience. Much of what Hegel says on this point will be found 
excellent form, in Dewey’s Onaiim of Ethics, pp. 

“ On the ineaUng of the moral sanctions, see the Hoto at the end of 

§§ ’ 136 - 9 “^°’'®’ of Right, 

^ Starcke» he. ciL^ p. 318. 

' Chf because it gives the most definite msaniug. When we go 
beyond this, we land ourselves in almost hooeless ambiauitica. 
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conformity to principle.^ TMs sense of tlie term' is e¥iden% 
closely connected witli the second sense ; for tlie principles in 
■. connection mtli wMch an indwidnai feels pain are of course 
.the principles recognized by- Mm. Nevertlielessj the first sense 
also is not entirely excluded : for^ even if an individna! is not 
clearly conscious of the deeper principles of reason on which 
the final moral judgment depends, he will yet often feel a vague 
uneasiness when he goes against them. It is .difficult -to 
believe, for instance, that St. PaiiFs conscience was entirely 
■at rest in the midst of Ms persecuting zeal, even if he did- tMn'k 
,'that he was doing God service/’' However, in general, no 
doubt the pain of Conscience accompanies only .the violation 
of clearly recognized duty. 

■ ■ Now we have seen' that-, the principles of duty which an 
individual recognizes are largely determined by the ' social 
.universe wMch he inhabits. Hence Ms conscience also must 
■ be largely determined by this.^ A man’s conscience, we may 

^ The element of mystery so often fcbonglit to attaoli to Conscience 
is, I tMnk, largely due to the fact that it is often not accompanied by 
any direct •perception of “ conformity or non-conformity to principle.’* 
A man has often simply an uneasy feeling of having gone wrong, without 
being able to say precisely what principle ho has violated. Further, 

I am doubtful whether it is correct to speak of a plmsure of Conscience. 
Conformity to moral principle is the normal state ; and this may be 
regarded as the neutral point. Any violation of principle, on the other 
hand, brings pain. The performance of duty leaves a man still in the 
position of an “ unprofitable servant,’* ** Spiritual pride,** of course, 
is accompanied by a certain pleasure; but should this be described 
as a pleasure of Conscience ? 1 think Carlyle was right on this point ; 

To say that: we. have a -clear conscience is to utter a- soleois'in ; ' had we^ ' 
never sinned, we should have had no conscience.” See his Essay on 
** Characteristics.” « 

: ... Of course, ■ there ■ is 'a certain gratification' accompanying th© foMIment 
of unaccustomed duties. If a man gets drunk ondy twice in the course 
of the week, instead of three times as usual, or if ha tells the truth when 
there was' a strong temptation to lie, he may feel pleased in reviewing 
Ms action. ^But there does not appear to be th© same spontaneity and 
immediacy in this feeling as there is in the case of th© corresponding 
pain ; nor is its character so purely moral. It is more akin to the pleasure 
of solving a difficult problem. 1 suspect that, just as there is no pleasure 
■'■■Qf the teeth, corresponding to'toothaoh © ; so there is, strictly speaking, 

' Measure of the Conscience, corresponding to its characteristic pain. 

Hence Clifford’s Idea of a tribal self”— sell which belongs to 
,» man’s tribe or society, and- 'to which bis mere individual self Is sub- 
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sarj broadljj attaches itse’li to that systeia ol things whieli iie 
regards as highest* There is, indeed, a 'certain feeling of pain. 


highest or not. , Thus, there is a feeling . ol pain or shame^ 
accompanying the violation ol rules ol etiquette or good taste, 
or even accompanying the oonscionsness of any physical defect 
. or awkwardn,ess, even if we are aware, not only that the universe 
witMn which these things lie is not of Biipreme importance, 
■biit.even that it does not lie within the power of o'lir will to 
avoid such dehciencies. Such' a feeling might be called a 
r^«/c]ra^*»Conscience.^ On reflection we perceive eitlier that we 
are not responsible for such shortcomings, or that they are not 
.of serious moral importance ; but the feeling -at the nioirieiit 
is scarcely distinguishable from that of Conscience proper. 

Sometimes such a feeling may.. eve.ii 'conflict with CoBr 
science. Thus, the performance- of duty may involve a viola- 
tion of etiquette ; so that, in whichever way we act, we are. 
bound to have the pain either of Conscience or of quasi-- 
Conscience. ■ 

Again, Conscience sometimes attaches ij^sell to a universe 
which has been transcended. When we have recently passed 
from one universe to another, Conscience will generally be 

.ordinate. .Clifford says,, as we have -'eean,'. that a .inan’e conscience .is 
“ the voice of his tribal seif.” The pain of his conscience is equivalent 
to Ms saying to himself, In the name of my tribe, I hate myself for 
this treason which I have done.” See above, Book L, chap, v., and 
tf. MvMimd*B '-EUments-of MthicSj f. 164* ■ 

^ The Greek word alMsp usually translated ** shame,” seems to foe 
very nearly equivalent to what wa understand by Conscience, at least 
In om of its aspects, CJf. Stephen’s Scieme of Mthios^ p. JI2I, and Caird’i 
Critked FUlomphy of Kani^ vol ii., pp. 285-6. 

* Anyxcellent illustration of this is given by Prof. Muirhead {EkmefUs 
of Mthm, p. 81) in an extract from Prof. Boyce’s Mdigiom Aspect of 
Philosophy {pp. 53-4) ; ** You ride, using another man’s season ticket, 
or you tell a white lie, or speak an unkind word, and conscience, if a 
little uscjd to such things, never winces. But you bow to the wrong 
man in the street, or you mispronounce a word, or you tip over a gl&si 
of water, and then you agonize about your shortcoming all day long ; 
yes, from time to time for weeks. Such an impartial judge is tlie feeling 
of what you cujglit to have done.” For similar illustrations, see Stephan’s 
Science of MtMc 4 » p, 328, and Spencer’s Frinciplm of Mihm^ p, 337* 
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found to liaye Ia,gged a little beliindj and to attacli itself to tbe 
older universe ratker tkan to tke newer one. . m 

:: Prof. Mulrkead saysp “ is tke conservative element in kuinan 
life.” . It does not attack itself to a new imiversej until we kave 
tkorougMy lived into it and made ourselves at kome in. it ; 
nor does it sever itself from an old universe, ■ until we kave 
. tkorougMy broken off our connection witk it. . ; Hence a man 
wil often feel a pain of Conscience, or fMasi-Conscience, in 
doing an action wMck Ms reason kas taught Mm to, regard as 
perfectly allowable^ or even as a positive duty ; while, on tke 
other hand, he will often be able to violate a recently discovered 
obligation without feeling any pain.® In general, however, the 
■: pains of Conscience attend any mconsistency with the principles 
: wMch we recognize as Mghest ; and these, in general, are the 
principles recognized as binding witMn the social universe 
in wMoh we habitually iive.^ 

With these remarks, we may pass on to the more detailed 
consideration of social ethics — i.e. to the consideration of the 
moral order within wMch the life of the individual is spent, and 
of the relation of the individual life to that moral order. Of 
course tMs can be ^one, in such a work as this, only in the most 

^ Mements of Ethics, p. 80. Cf, the saying of Mr. Jacobs, quoted by 
Miss Wedgwood (The Moral Meal, p. 233), ** The thoughts of one genera- 
tion form the feelings of its successor.” 

* The contradiction between reason and feeling which some of us 
will recollect, when first wq permitted ourselYes to take a row or attend 
a concert on Sunday, is a good example from contemporary life ” (Muir- 
head’s Elements of Ethics, p. 84). 

* Hence, partly, the frequency of “ back-sliding ** in converts to new 
principles. Conscience does not respond to their shortcomings with 
sufficient readiness. It may be noted here also that it is often possible 
to stifle Conscience by transferring ourselves from one universe to 
another. Thus, a man may perform, under the influence of fanatical 
zeal, acts of cruelty from which, in his normal state, he would shrink 
in horror. He stifles Conscience by escaping from the universe in which 
such acts are condemned into one in which they are rather approved. 
A good illustration of this is given by Macaulay in his account of the 
state of mind of the Master of Stair in sanctioning the massacre of Glen- 
coe (History of England, chap, xviii.). 

*For general discussion of the subject of Conscience, see Porter’s 
Mlmmnk of Moral Bcierm, Part I,, chap, xvi., Dewey’s Outiims of Ethics, 
pp. 182-208, and Muirhead’s Elements of MthicsT, pp, 77-87 and 256-80. 
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sketciiy fasHon. ' BiitBOine remarks on tie'etMcal sipilcaiice 
ol the recognized moral institutions, duties and virtues, may be 
found helpM.^ 

^ Tlie difficulties in the way of the identification o£ the ultimate good 
of th© indi¥idiial with that ol the social whole have been forcibly stated 
by Bradley {Appearance and chap, XXV.), and ' elaborated 

(perhaps mth some loss in fore©' and clearness) by Prof., A. E, Taylor in 
his very instractiy©' book on The Problem of Conduek It is not possible 
to pursue- th© subject farther; in such a handbook as this. _ Most of th© 
difficulties seem to me to rest in th© end on a miscoaceptioii of the natur© 
of - the ultimate 'good for- the individual. An - esiceedingly good reply to 
Professor Taylor by Bosanquet is printed in the- Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, Xew Series, Vol, II.'. See also lritefnationd>- Journal 
of Ethics, July 1902. . Some- interesting criticisms on the coiiception^ -of 
a social organism will be, found in- 'McTaggarPs SMies in Hegelian 
Cosfmhgp , , chap. 'VII. The Mnd of -spiritual unity that belongs to a 
Wman society is, ol course, very diSerent from that which is found in 
an animal organism. , 
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.. ^ The Social Imperative.-— We' liave , seen , to some extent 

wliat tlie nature of tlie onglit ” is. ' It is/ as we, may say, 
the law imposed by our ideal self upon' our actual seif. • , Since, 
however, the ideal self is the ratioBal sell, and since the rational 
self, is not realized in isolation, but , in a society of human 
beings, it follows that this ought is imposed on societies 
as " weir as on individuals. ■ 

As Herbert Spencer says,^ we^must consider the ideal man 
as existing in .the ideal social state ; and, in considering such 
an ideal, we pass a criticism not only on existing men, but on 
existing social states. Not only can we say. that an individual 
ought to act in such and such a way, but we can also say that a 
society otight to ha-/c such and such a constitution.^ In so far 
as an individual acts as he ought to act, we say that his conduct 
is right, and that he is a good, upright, or moral man. In 
SO' far as a society is 'constituted as it ought to be, we say . that 
it is a well-ordered society, and that its constitution is just. 
In each case we compare actually existing men or states with 
the ideal of a rational man and a rationally constituted state. 
The latter of these we must now briefly consider.® 

^ Data of Ethics^ chap, xvi., § 106. 

* It may be asked, On whom is this ought imposed ? The answer 
is, on the society as a whole, and more particularly on its politicians 
and other active citizens.’* 

® A complete discussion of this subject belongs mther to Politics or 
Social Philosophy than to Ethics. But it seems necessary to consider 
it here, in so far as it can be dealt with from a purely ethical point of 
view. Some of the points dealt with here are somewhat more fully 
discussed in snch books as Hetherington and Muirhead’g Social Purpose, 
Professor B. J. Urwick’s Social Gom and many other recent writings. 

Engligh writers on Ethics 'have, as a rule, not given much attention 
lo the aubjeoti referred to in this chapter. Eefereaoc may, however, 
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2« Justice.—** Blessed/* it is said, ** axe they that hunger 
and thirst^ after justice.”^ But perhaps it- is more easy to 
.. hunger and thirst after it thaii' to de&ne precisely what It means. 
Here, at any rate, we can only indicate its nature in the vaguest ' 
and most general way. For a fuller treatment reference must ,■ 
be' made to works on Politics. 

A just arrangement of society may be briefly defined as 
one in which the ideal life of 'all its members is^ promoted aa 
efficiently as possible. The constitution of a society is, there- 
fore, unjust when large classes in it' are so enskYed by others - 
as to be nimble to 'develop their own lives. It is. unjust, for, 
instance, when there is any class- in it so poor, or so hard- 
worked, or so dependent on others, as to be unable to cultivate 
their faculties and make progress towards the perfection of 
their nature.^ It is unjust when the idle, are protected and set 
in power, and the laborious are crushed down and, degraded. 

To free society from such arrangements as these has been one 
of the chief efforts, perhaps the chief effort, of the wise and good 
in all' ages ; and there are .certainly few things to which a student 
of Applied Ethics should give more attention than the methods 
by which this has been and may still be dcme. The subject is, 
however, much too complicated for such an elementary 
treatise as this, or indeed 'for any treatise® ; and ail that we 

1)0, made to Stephen’s to'ewce of Ethics, .cliap.'ui>,:. Porter’s Ekmmis of.' 
Moral' SciemBf Fart 11., chaps. . Eickaby’s Mord' Fkihsoph'^f " 

and Clark Murray’s Introdwiion to BtUcSf Book II., Part II., chap, L 
For fuller treatment the student must consult such works as those of 
Hdffding and Paulsen. Some of the points are also refer,red to by Prof. 
Cissyoki, whose work has been adapted for the use of English readers 
by Br, Stanton Ooit. Hegel’s PhitosopUe dee BecMs most, however, 
still be regarded as the mode! for the treatment of this whole subject. 
It has recently been translated Into English by Prolessor Dyde, 

^ The Creek word hmma-vy!), translated ** righteousness,” may 
equally well bo rendered by justice,” if we understand this term in 
a sens© that !» not purely .legal. ' ■ 

® In a Just social state, es^ery human being must be treated an an 
absolute end. It follows from this, ho'wever, that no one can be treated 
as tfm absolute end : otherwise every one else would be treaf-ed only a» 
a means with rofcrenc© to this one* Hence every one must bo treated 
at onco as means and as end. 

® It belmsgs properly to what is now common I j relcrred to m Hocifcl 
FMIoBopay. ** 
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can here do is to indicate some of the main points that have to 
. he. attended to in constructing a just order of society.^ ■■ 

' S. Law and Pubic Opinion.— The first thing to be observed 
is that a just arrangement of society can be only to a certain 
extent enforced. The sajdng has often been quoted—* ■ 

How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure ! 

And it is partly true, if it be taken to apply simply to that which 
can be directly and immediately accompanied by positive 
laws. Laws are inefficient when a people is by nature lawless ; 
and when a people has become orderly or wise, laws may often 
be allowed to sink into abeyance. The conditions of Hfe are 
continually changing, and positive laws which were beneficial 
at one time begin gradually to have a pernicious effect. It is, 
consequently, in many departments of life of far more 
importance to try to develop good habits of action and of 
opinion in a people than to furnish it with hard and fast positive 
enactments.^ 

'Nfevertheless, the sphere of positive law is a great one. 
Public opinion growls very slowly, and there are always con- 
siderable bodies in a community who are unaffected by it, 
unless it takes the form of definite laws, with punishments 
attached. Sometimes, after such laws have fulfilled their 
pxixpose, it becomes desirable to repeal them. St. Paul said 
of the Jewish law that it was “ a schooIma.ster to lead men to 
Christ ” ; meaning that as soon as men grasped the true mean- 
ing of the moral ideal they could dispense with the narrow 

^ The accounts of Justice given by Plato and Aristotle {Eepubl'lc and 
BiJiics) have never been surpassed. Por more modem discussions, the 
student may be referred to Mills’ Utilitarianism, chap, v., 8idgwick’s 
MeEi^ds of BtMcs,, Book III., chap, v,, and Primiples of Political 
Mcommyj Book III., chaps, vi, and vii., and Stephen’s Science of Mtkks, 
chap, v., §§ 35-9. 

» This seems to express the element of truth in much of what is said 
by H. Spencer in his famous, but extremely one-sided book. The Mm 
versus the Skde, Some aspects of the same point are brought out, in 
a more guarded way, in Aspects of the Socim Problem, edited by Dr. 
Bosanouel, ^ 
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injunctions of the law, which, nevertheless, were necessary as 1 

a preparation. So it is with nearly aU laws. They are too I 

rigid and formal for human beings, as soon as they attain to I 

true freedom ; but they are necessary at first as a check upon | 

licentiousness. What men do at first from fear, they learn 
by and by to do from habit, and afterwards from conscious 1 

will. Law comes first, then habit, then virtue.^ 

4. Rights and Obligations. — The forces of law and of public | 

opinion are mainly concerned with the establlslim.eiit of meii^s | 

rights and obligations. These terms are strictly correlative. " ■ ■ , - '...ij 

Every right brings an obligation with it and that not merely ' ■ , ■ '. .I 

in the obvious sense that, when one man has a right, other men ■ ■■ v j 

are under an obligation to respect it, but also in the more ■ . 
subtle sense that, when a man has a right, he is thereby laid 
under an obligation to employ it for the general good. 

This fact is concealed from many men’s minds through. a - 

certain confusion between legal and moral obligation. It 
is generally convenient to enforce the observance of rights by | 

positive laws ; whereas it is not generally convenient to enforce ! 

the corresponding obligation. Hence it copies to be thought 
that there is no obligation at all. For instance, it is convenient 
to protect property ; whereas it would be very troublesome 
and dangerous to try to compel men to use their property 
wisely — and indeed any such attempt/ beyond certain narrow 
limits, is almost bound to defeat his own ends. Hence it 
comes to be said that a man ‘‘ may do what he likes with his 
own.” Legally, he may ; but morally, he is under the obligation 

^ Prof. Muirhead quotes {Bknunts of Eihica^ 2nd Edition, p. 93, note) 
a story about Connop Thirlwall, “ who on one occasion became involved 
in a discussion with the late Hr. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln, when the latter was residing at Trinity College, about the 
retention of enforced attendance at chapel. ‘ It is a choicew* said the 
Bishop, * between compulsory reMgion and no religion at a!!/ ‘ The 
dlstihction/ replied ThirlwaE, ‘ is too subtle for mj mental grasp.* 

The same might bo said of compulsory morality: it is equivalent to 
no morality at all.”' This Is, of course, true; yet compulsory morality I 

may form an education towards true morality. This would" also have 
been at least a partial answer to Thirlwall, Cf, above, p. 281, and 
Hdfiding’g Ouilma of P^clmhgyi p. 76. Profesiot Muirbead notiaed 
this f|na!i£catioi) at a later stage, pp. 1T9-80. f 

Exa. 19 i 
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to use Ms OWE lor the general good^ just as strictly as if it were 
another’s. A man’s rights, in fact, are nothing more than 
those ' things which, for the sake of the general good, it is con- 
venient, that he should be allowed, to possess., ■ And since it is 
for the sake of'" the general good that. he. possesses' them,, he is 
"bound to: use them .for that end. - . 

By himself, a man has no right to anything whatever. He 
is a part of a social whole ; and he has a right only to that which 
it is for the good of the whole that lie should have. Let us 
consider very briefly the nature, of some of the more important 
, 0 f these: lights. ■ 

" '5. fhe Rights of Man., (a) Life.— The first of human rights 
is the right to live. This right follows at once from the fact 
that the moral end is a personal one—a. form, of self-realization,. 
If the end which men sought were some impersonal object, 
life ''.might '.reasonably be sacrificed to that. .And, indeed, as 
the 'Self to be realized is the sociafseif, the individual will some- 
..times be justified in sacrificing his life for the sake of his society. 
But such cases are exceptional. As a rule, the human good 
requires the continuance of life for its realization. Hence it is 
important' that th^ sacredness of life should be. recognized, 

: In- some, primitive ' forms of.. society even this fundamental 
right is not aclmowledged. Children are frequently exposed, 
and captives in war are put to death without hesitation. 
And even in partly civilized communities the sacredness of 
life is sometimes very lightly treated-— where the practice 
of duelling is permitted. Indeed, if the value of life were fully 
appreciated, there can be little doubt that even war would soon 
be abolished among civilized nations. At present, however, 
it remains a more or less true maxim., Si vis pacem pam helium. 
Again, it must be observed that the right of life cannot be 
said to be really secured to all the citizens of a community 
unless the means of ^obtaining a livelihood are secured.' The 
right to live thus seems to involve the right to labour.^ 

^ This point was emphasiaed' by Louis Blame and sonio other sooialistio 
writers. The question how far, and by what means, such a right is 
to be secured, mm% he left to writers on Politics and Economics, who 

f ain must probably hand it oter in the end to^th© practical good sense 
mankind* 
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^ Tlie riglit of life, like aU rigMs, brings an obligation witli it— » 
mz. tbe obligatioa. of treating life, both one*s own and that of 
others, as a sacred thing. He who violates this obligation—e.^g, 
by murder-forfeits the right of Mfe, and may legi.timateiy 
■ be deprived of it. ^ . 

(b) Freedonk— The next right is that of freedom. The 
necessity of this rests mainly on the fact that the moral ideal 
has to be realized by the individtial wiH. Hence the iiicliviclnals 
in order to leaHze his supreme end, must be free to exercise 
his will. The recognition of this right usualy conies much later 
than that of tiled Slavery existed long after the stage at 
which prisoners of war were put to death ; and even now, after 
the abolition of slavery, the conditions of contract with regard 
to labour and to property are often of such a kind aa seiioiisly 
to interfere with men's liberty in the conduct cl their lives. 

Of course, freedom in any absolute sense is not possible, and 
ooght not to be aimed at. It can never be permissible in any 
w^ell-ordered community that its members should do as they 
please. The right which it is desirable to secure is the right of 
having the free development of one’s life as little interfered with 
as is possible, consistently with the mainte:^aace of social order. 

The right of freedom brings with it the obligation of using 
one’s freedom for the attainment of rational ends. Milton 
rightly said of liberty, who love that must first be wise and 
good.”^ It is only on this assumption that liberty can be 


^ Hegel remarked (PMhmphif of latroductien) that the 

Oriental nations reoogmzed only that om Is free— ic. the Despot ; 
the Oreeks, on the other hand, recognized - that BOtM are 
the Greek citizens themselveS' — whereas Barbarians were thought to be 
naturally fitted for slavery ; while it has been reserved, for modern times, 
under the tnfineiice of Christianity, to demand that ail shall be free. 
This demand has been aspeeially promiaenfe since the time of - the Be- 
formation. Sometimes it Is even pushed to-, an extreme-~-€.^. hy 
Rousseau and by the Economists of the hm$% Jam sohooi For 
extreme views in recent times, see A Plm for Libertp and S|Kmcer*8 
TM limi versuH the State ; and for a criticism of these views, Ritchie’s 
PrineipiM of State Jnterferenm, 

* Cf also what Milton says on tMs point in Ms Temm of Kings ami 
llugkiral&f § 1 s '' Mono cam love freedom heartily, but good mm ; 
the rest love not freedom, but licence ; which never hath more scope 
or more indulgence thhii under tjmnts.” 
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granted iii' a well-oidered state. Hence the slowness in the 
acquisition of freedom is not without justification. Freedom 
is not a commodity that can be bought or given : it must b© 
earned. 

(c) Fropefty . — The right of property may almost be regarded 
. as part of the right of freedom. Nearly all the ends at which a 
man can aim require mstrnments ; and if a man has not the 
right to use these instruments, his liberty of. pursuing the ends ^ 
is practicaEy rendered void. Since, however, instruments— 
especially such instruments as the soil of a country— are 
limited in amo'ont, it becomes a difficult question to decide 
how the use of them is to be apportioned among the members 
of a eommiinity If their use is reserved for a few,' the great 
majority of the citizens are to a certain extent deprived of 
their liberty. The discussion of this question, however, must 
be left to writers on Politics or Social Philosophy. From a 
purely ethical point of view, we cam^nly insist on the importance 
of the right of property, as a means of securing the possibility 
of a free development of life. 

The right of property involves the obligation to use it wisely 
for the general good^. In communities where the fulfilment of 
this obligation cannot in the main be relied on, the right of 
property cannot be granted. In primitive communities there 
is practically no such right. Everything is possessed in com- 
mon. It is only as men become civilized and educated that 
they begin to be capable of being entrusted with property ; 
and even then it is usually necessary that the right should be 
carefully guarded against misuse.^ 

Some writers {e,g, Plato) have thought that in an ideal state 
there ought to be a community of goods, and no right of private 
property.* But this appears to be a mistake. Aristotle was 


^ Strictly speaking, from a purely ethical point of view, it may be 
said that a man has no right to any kind of property except that which 
h© has made an essential part of his own being. Hence a German writer, 
G* Simmel, says pointedly, ** Ich hab© wirkiich nur das was ich bin ” 
Strictly speaking, I possess nothiiig but what I am ”) (Mmhitmg 
in die Moralwissenschafit p. 172). But of course it would be impossible 
to observe this principle in practical politics. This does not, however, 
make It any the less important to take account of it. 

* S©6 hii RepubliOf Books IV. and T. The precis© extent to which 
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probably right m thinking^ rather that in an ideal' stafce every 
one shonH have the free use of the necessary iastniiiieiits« ® 



services. In primitive societies, there is scarcely, any such 
thing as contract. The relations of men to one aiaotiier axe 
fixed almost from, their birth, and are altered only by force. ® 
Hence it has been said^ that societies develop ‘''from status 
to , contract.’^ 

The , right of contract involves the obligation to enter into 
no contracts except those that can be reasonably fulfilled. 
A man is not at liberty, for instance, to contract Mni>3elf into 
slavery.® !Nor is any one entitled, even if he were able,' to 
enter into such a contract as that of Eanst with Mephistopheles. 
Hence the right of contract, like that of property, is possible 
only in a highly-developed community, and even then reijnires 
considerable safeguards.® 


Plato intended to carry out the principle of comJinmity is not altogether 
clear. For a recent advocacy of communism, see Morris’s News from 
Nowhere, 

^ Politics^ 11., V. 

^ Whether land, and other forms of property that are not capable 
of being indefinitely multiplied, can be dealt with on the same priiieipl©, 
is a much more difficult question. 

^ On the other hand, in modem times, contract has become so common 
a method of entering into relationship, that some writers have been 
tempted to think that all rektionsliips are founded on such engagements. 
The State, for instance, was said to rest on a “ social contract.” Hofebes 
and Rousseau w^ere the chief upholders of this view* An eloquent 
attack was made on it by Burke in his Ecflectiom on the EevoMion in 
France, See Muirhead’s Mkments of FthkSf p. 383*4. There is a good 
oriticlsin in Hume’s Bssafjs (“ Of the Original Contract ”). 

Maine’s ,4 chap. ,v.' 

® Hence the fallacy of Carlyle’s view, that slavery consists simply 
in hiring a man’s services for life. See hfe Latkr-Dmj PampMcts. k 
man has no right to contract away his own freedom. 

‘‘Men wiio are in a disadvantageous position (owing to povoriy, 
for instance) are apt to be induced to form contracts on unfair cwKlitions. 
It is- desirable that they should b©, as far as possible, guarded against 
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(e) Miumiwn.—The last riglit wMck it seems necessary to 
notice heiej, is the right of education. In this case the right 
and obligation are. so closely united that it is scarcely possible' 
■to ■'distinguish them. Ewry one, we may say, has, both .the 
right and the obligation of being educated according to his 
..capacity; since' education is necessary for the realkation of 
the rational .self* .This is a right which. has been but tardily 
recognized even in some highly-civilized countries and even 
now in many _ of them the highest kinds of education are. 
practically inaccessible to the mass of the people. But it is 
clear that in a well-ordered state every one' ought to have the 
means of developing his faculties to the best advantage. 

' 6* lEthiiate Meaning ' of Eights and Obligarions. — A little 
rejection may convince us that the ultimate significance of 
rights and obligations is simply this. We have a right to the 
■means that are necessary for the development of our lives in 
the direction that is best for the highest good of the com- 
munity of which we are members ; and we are under the 
obligation to use the means in the best way for the attain- 
ment of this endd t 

T. Social Institutions. — There are various ways in which men 
group themselves together in a society ; and the relations in 
which they are thus brought to one another are often of so 
much ethical significance that it is desirable to notice briefly 
some of the more important of them. 

(a) The Family . — The family is based on natural afieetion. 
Its chief objects are to’ provide adequate protection and care 
for the helplessness of cMldhood, and at the same time to pro- 
vide an adequate sphere for the highest forms of friendship 
and love. It is thought that, as a rule, the former object can 
be better secured by the aflection of the parents than it could 

^ 01 course, I refer bero to rights and obligations in the ethical sense. 
To what extent, and by what means, these rights and obligations are 
to he acknowledged and enforced in actual states, are questions for the 

f olitical philosopher. On these subjects reference may be mad© to 
Idgwiok’s MkfmnM of Poltfwa, especially chaps? iil-vi., anil chap* x. 
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be by any state arrangements and that the latter object 
is .best fniffled witMn a narrow circle,^ 

The control of parents, bowcTer, requires to be in many ways 
Emlted, Tims it seems necessary to enforce tbe .proper 
education of cMldren, and to pre¥ent.tbem from being ein- 
.ployed. in unsuitable work at too early an age. The relation, 
of husband and wife in the family is properly one of equality ; 
but .where this .is not secured by mutual afiection, it seems' 
impossible for any state regulations to prevent the .siibordina-- 
tion of one to the other, without an intolerable interference with 
individual liberty. This is, therefore, a matter on which 
it is important to. develop a strong public opinion. A good 
tleal, however, can be done by law in removing disabilities 
which stand in the way of the recognition of .perfect equality.^ 

(b) The WorJc^shop . — Industrial relations are strongly con- 
trasted with those of the family. They are not based on 
mutual affection but on contract ; and they are not relations 
of equality but of subordination. No doubt, in the family 
also there is the subordination of children to their parents ; 
but this is the subordination of the undeveloped to the do- 

^ Plato, however, thought otherwise. See h.% MepubUc, Book V. 

® Among the Greeks, in the classical ago, the highest forms of friend- 
ship were practically always between men. The low position of women 
prevented them from sharing in the higher life of the citken. Greek 
views of the family life are almost entirely vitiated by this fact ; Just 
as their views of industrial life are vitiated by their acceptance of 
slavery, and by their contempt for aU forms of manual labour except 
agriculture. On the Family, see HegePs Philosophy of Might; also 
Rickaby’s Moral Philosophyf Part II., chap, vi., and Devas^s tSiudm 
of Family Life. Aristot]e*s treatment of the subject in the first two 
Books of the Politics is still highly suggestive. 

®Sir Leslie Stephen has objected {Schme of MiMca, chap, iii., §§ 
36-0) to the common practice of classing the family along with other 
forms of social organization, on the ground that it rests .on physiological 
necessities, and that it is rather a basis than a result of political unity. 
For a student of sociology or politics this contention would, I thlnJi:, 
have some force. The ethical significance of the family, however, does 
not appear to me to be afecsted by it. Besides, the existence of the 
family/ in any developed sense of the term, seems to require aame kind 
of legal or sanctions, enforcing acknowledged rights of 

marriage, whether in the form of polyandry, polygamy, or jiionogamy. 
It t!ms presupposoa social organis&ation, and varies mdth the growth of 
that opgamzatioii. * 
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veloped, of tlie helpless to their natural protectors ; whereas 
in the industrial life the subordination which exists is not with 
, -a, view, to the protection or development of those who are sub- • 
..ordinated, but .simply with view to externa! ends. 

In these . circumstances, it is important to make such re- 
gulations as will secure fairness ■: of contract, and prevent 
' subordination from becoming slavery. It has sometimes beeH' . 
made a,- matter of regret that, as civilization advances, the 
relations of men in industrial life depart more and more from 
the type of the family. Formerly the relation between master 
and apprentice was almost of a paternal character . ; whereas 
now, as Carlyle used to say,^ there is nothing but the “ cash 
Mexus,^*: 

But it is doubtful whether this latter ought to be made a 
.matter .for, regret. ,A paternal relationship easily passes into 
tyranny when there is no basis of natural afiection. It is 
probably best that business relationships should be made a 
matter of pure contract. This may to some slight extent 
interfere with the development of relations of mutual kindness 
and loyalty ; but there can be little doubt that to a much greater 
extent it helps to prevent injustice. The feelings of kindness 
are more likely to^ arise in men as neighbours and fellow- 
citizens than as masters and servants;® and the practical 
offices of help can probably be better undertaken by society 
as a whole than by particular employers. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that anything that 
can be done to make the relation of subordination less harsh 
„,:is,„.in ..the,, .highest degree-desirable.. For .this reason, all^ forms of .. 
co-operation that are practicable ought to be earnestly pro- 
moted. The question. What kinds of industry ought to be 
encouraged or discouraged ? is also largely an ethical question ; 
though the methods by which industries may advantageously 
be promoted or impeded, must be left to be discussed by econo- 
mists and political philosophers. 



^ Soe especially Iiis Pmi and Present. 

® At least in. the former relationsliip they are more likely to become 
widely diffnaed ; perhaps when they do arise in the latter relationship, 
they are apt to be more intense. « 
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„ Under ■modern conditions of industriaMife, industries are 
promoted' or retarded, chiefly^ by changes in the demand 'for 
the objects produced by them; -and these again are brought 
about mainly by changes in men’s tastes, fashions, and habitS' 
of life; Now, in , so far as the objects brought into demand by 
■ such changes are necessa^ry for the preservation or maintenance ' 
or advancement of human life, and in so far as the industries 
by which they are produced are not injurious to human !i-fe, 
there can be no question about their moral justification. The 
ethical question, therefore, arises chiefiy with regard to the 
use of what are called luxuries, and to the use of objects which 
can be produced only by means of dangerous or deleterious 
processes. And the question which thus arises can be answered 
only by balancing the advantages which such objects bring 
towards the advancement of the supreme end of life against 
the loss occasioned by their injurious efiects.^ 

(c) The CiviG Oommunity^li men’s business relations are 
to be purely a matter of contract, it is necessary that the 
community as a whole should undertake those more paternal 
functions which cannot conveniently be left to the care of 
individuals. This is partly the business o^^the central govern- 
ment; but to a great extent it can be more conveniently 
managed by each district for itseK. The care which has to be 
exercised over the citizens consists in such matters as the pre- 
vision of sanitary arrangements (including baths, and the like), 
the means of education (including well-furnished public 
libraries), the enforcement of precautions against accidents, 
the prevention of adulteration of foods and other forms of 
deception, and the securing of the means of liveiibood to those 
who are incapacitated for labour. The discussion of the 

^ Setting aside changes in natural conditions, and changes produced, 
by new discoveries and inventions, with which Ethics la only very in* 
directly concerned (since the question, how far men should be allowed 
to make and utiilsse new diseovedes can scarcely at the present time be 
.regarded as a practical one). 

® There have been several interesting discussions of Luxury in recent 
times. See, for instance, Bosanqiiat’s Civilizaiion of ClmsipjdQmt 
MacCurm’'s Ethics of Oiiizemhipf L, Stephen's Social lUghk atd 
Smatt*s Studies in Smmmics^ and the article by Professor SIdgwIoli 
In the InternMiond Journal of Ethics, Vol. V., Ho, L 
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details of siicli proYisions, and of tlie question whether thej 
can be best managed by a central authority or by local ad- 
: ministrations, must be left to writers on' Politics. : 

(c) TheCJmrcL — The paternal care of the citizens, however, 

. cannot be. fully provided by any form of civic machinery. 
There^ must always be -a certain hardness in all such machinery,. 

: which most be managed on a basis of law and not of afieotion, ■ 
Hence it is necessary that it should be supplemented by .more ' 
personal relations among the citizens. 

' A centre for such personal relationships is furnished by the ' 
Church, whose function it is to secure the carrying out of the 
highest moral ideal in human relationships. It is greatly to 
be regretted that differences of religious opinion prevent the 
Church from being so efficient in this way as it might otherwise 
be. There can be little doubt that in the Middle Ages, under 
the sway of Catholicism, its work was more efficiently done — ^if 
it is in reality possible to compare the action of institutions 
under very different conditions of social life. Perhaps it may 
be found necessary to supplement the work of the Churches 
by unsectarian ethical institutions. 

But the discussipn of this question would not be suitable 
for an elementary textbook and indeed it could scarcely be 
satisfactorily answered without introducing considerations 
that are not of a purely ethical character. The same remark 
applies to the discussion of the important question of the right 
relation of the Churches to the State. 

(e) Tlie State. — The State is the supreme controller of all 
social relationships. It makes laws and sees that they are 
enforced. It also carries on various kinds of work that cannot 
conveniently be left to private enterprise. It undertakes, 
for instance, the provision of the means of national defence, 
the conveyance of letters, and in some countries the conducting 
of railways. The extent to which it is desirable that such 
work should be undertaken by the State, cannot be discussed 
in an ethical treatise. But it is important to insist that any 
one who seeks to answer this question, must answer it by a 


^ It 3M, however, discussed at consideraTbla lengtb by Prof. Qi^ycki 
in Ms Mfodwikn to the Btud^i of Mthim (Dr. Coifs adaptation), obap. lx. 
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consideration of tlie degree to wliiok such action tends to pro- 
mote the highest life of the citizens of the State. 

(/) FfiendsMp,— These are some of the leading forms of 
social unityj but the relationships* between human beingSj 
..through which the moral life iS'' developed, are not exhausted 
by these. Such a relationsliip as that of individual friendship 
.has .also to be noted. ■ TMs was. a fo.rm of unity to which the- 
' ancient Greek writers on Ethics gave special attention, and, in 
particular, .it rose into the .highest degree of prominence- .in 
the speculations of the Epicureans, with whom it may alniost 
be said to have taken the place of the State. 

In modern times the expansion ■ of man’s sociai' universe 
through books, travel, &c., may ■ have ■ somewhat diminished 
the significance of these closer pe.r.sonal ties ; but it still remains 
true that in a friend a man may find an alter ego through whom 
the universe of his personality is enlarged in a more perfect 
way than is possible by any other form of relationship, especially 
in cases of ideal friendship like that of Tennyson and Hailam, 
when it can be said, He was rich where I was poor.’’ ■ This 
also, however, is a form of relationship to which we can do 
nothing more than aUuded ^ 


8, Social Progress. — All the institutions to which reference 
has now been made, are continually undergoing changes, 
which are rendered necessary by the progressive civihzation 
of mankind. In carrying out such changes it is important 
to see that they are not made with a view to merely temporary 
advantages, and that the advantages which they secure are 
not bought with any loss of human efficiency. The ultimate 
standard by which all progress must-be tested is the realization 
of the rational seif. Material and social progress is valuable 
only in so far as it is a means to this. The nature of this pro- 
gress will be somewhat more fully considered in a succeeding 
'.■chapter.:: -.- ■ . . .. 


^Tlie discussion ol Ftiendslilp In Aristotle’s Nkommkean EfMcs 
i® perliaps »tiil the best that we have. See ako MacOuiwi’s Mthm o/ 
OiUmmMpp II. ” 
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3CX) MOEAL INSTITUTIONS. 

t. laii'ridiialsm and Socialism. — In recent times disciissiom 
■ witli regard to social progress have appeared cMefly iii the' 
form of the question, whether we ought, to move in an in- 
dividualistic or in a socialistic directiGB. Individualists think 
that it is chiefly important to secure, as far as possible, the 
freedom of action of the indmdiial . citkens. Socialists, on 
the. other hand, think that what is chiefly desirable is to re- 
gulate the actions of individuals so as to secure the good of all. ■ 

It does not, appear, however, that, there is any real opposition, 
between the principles of - Individualism and , of Socialism.^ 
The good of all can certainly not be secured if the nature of 
each is cramped and underfed ; nor can freedom be allowed to 
each except on the assumption that that freedom will on the 
whole be used for the good of ail. The question that ought to 
be asked is^ — In what directions is it desirable to give men 
more freedom, and in what directions is it desirable that their 
actions should be more controlled ? 

It is a question of detail, and it must be answered diflerently 
at diflerent stages of human development. Perhaps at the 
present time it is chiefly in the socialistic direction that advance 
is demanded. Bul^ the reason is simply that in recent genera- 
tions the individualistic side has been too strongly insisted on. 
This again is mainly due to the fact that in recent times the 
main social advance has consisted in the emancipation of 
highly skilled labour from cumbersome restraints. 

The problem of the next age is rather that of providing a 
truly human life for those who are less skilled and capable, 
and who are consequently less able to look after their own 
interests. The former advance could be made by individualis- 
tic methods : the latter seems to demand a certain degree of 
Sooiahsm, * But here again we can do no more than indicate, 
quite generally and roughly, the nature of the problem involved. 

1 From the point of view of Ethics, we may say that both Iiidividualism 
and Socialism supply ns with economic commandments. The com- 
mandment of Individualism is — ^Thou shalt not pauperize ; or Every 
one must be allowed to work out his own salvation. The commandment 
of Socialism is—Thou shalt not exploit, or No one must be used as a 
mere means to any one eWs salvation. 

® This subject is treated with considerable fullness by Prof. Paulsen 
la his System d&r MtMJc, vol. ii. Book IV. iii., 3. On the general subject 
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10« Social Justice, — ^AnytMrig like a complete discassion ol 
tlia difficult oonceptioa of Justice would .eYideutly be quite 
beyond the scope of such a textbook as this. But a lew 
.remarks seem to be^ called for. 

Much confusion has arisen in the treatment of, this subject 
froin. a failure to observe an ambiguity in the term which, waS' 
wel known even to Plato and Aristotlcj but, which some, 
modem writers seem to have forgotten. The term Justice 
is used in two distinct senses. We speak of a ** just man/* 
and we speak of a just law or a “ just government.’* Just^' 
in the former sense, means almost the same as morally good .* 
it means morally good in respect to the fulfilment of social 
obligations. Justice, then, in this sense is equivalent to all 
virtue in its social aspect.^ On the other hand, when we speak 
of a just law or a just government, we mean one that is fair 
or impartial® in dealing with those to whom it applies or over 
whom it rules.® « 

of Socialism as a question of practical politics, the student may consult 
Sidgwick’s Principles of Political Economy^ Book III., chaps, ii-vii., 
and Elements of PoliticSt chap, x. See also his Methods of Ethics^ Book 
III., chap. V. Beference may also be made to such books as Bosanquet’s 
Civilization of Christendom, Green’s Lectures on Political Obligation, 
Ritchie’s Principles of State Interference, Kirkup’s Inquiry into Socialism, 
Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, Donisthorpe’s Individualism, McKecimie’s 
The State and the Individual. On the more definitely industrial problem 
at the present time, the recent Reports of the Poor Law Commission 
and Mr. W. H. Beveridge’s striking book on Unemplopnenl are probably 
the most important documents. Still more recently, the writings of 
Mr. J. A. Hobson and others have done much to bring the discusBion 
of economic problems into more definite relation to ethical principles, 
Beference may be made, more particularly, to Mr. Hobson’s book entitled 
Work and Wealth : a Human Valuation. The general view taken in 
that book may be described as that of a moderate Socialism, based largely 
on the teaching of Buskin and, to a less extent, on that of Rousseau. 
But new books dealing with such questions are constantly appearing, 
and it Is hardly possible to keep the references up to date. 

^See Aristotle’s MtUcs, Book Y., chap, i Bometimea, however, 
when we speak of a ** juafe man ** we mean merely one who fulfils thoas 
oWigatioaa that are enforced by positive law. €f below, chap. Hi., 

§ 12. But I do not think that this ns® of the term Is common, or to 
be coiatnended, 

* J6iU, chap. IL 

* tlustice IS rkrtvad from the Latin jm, law. This again is cognate 
with jmmm, meftislng what la ordered. A Just man mmm one who obeys 
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^orders, ie. tb« moral orders or laws. A just law or goTernment on the 
other band, means one that possesses the qualities that belong to, or ought 
to belong to, a law (Jw) — viz* in particular, the quality of fairness or 
impartiality. 

^ Mdhofk of, Eihm^ p, '264-5, nok 2. 

® Jfetd., p. 268*9, note. 


TMs ambiguity in the use of the term is partly concealed by 
the fact 'that 'We sometimes speak of a man as being jnstin the 
. same' sense as that, in which the term is applied to a law or ' 
goveriim,eiit — viz, in those cases in which a man occupies a 
position of authority ■ (as a judge, a king, or even a parent), 

. so as to be a representative of law or goverii]ii.ent. Hence many ' 
writers have, failed to perceive that there are two senses in 
which', the term is used.,- ■■ ■ 

The confusion between these two senses vitiates, for example, 
nearly all that is said about Justice in the fifth chapter of Miii*s 
Utilitanmiism, The infl.uence of the same .ambiguity seems, 
moreover, to be not without effect even on some more recent 
writers. Sidgwick carefully distinguishes^ between the two 
senses of Justice now referred to, and states that he intends 
to confine himself to the second. Nevertheless, one of his 
illustrations appears to refer to Justice rather in the first sense. 
He remarks* that we cannot saj^ ** in treating of the private 
conduct of individuals, that all arbitrary inequality is re- 
cognized as unjust : it would not be commonly thought unjust 
in a rich bachelor with no near relatives to leave the bulk of 
his property in pjoviding pensions exclusively for indigent 
red-haired men, however unreasonable and capricious the 
choice might appear,” When it is said that this is not unjust, 
does not this mean simply that it is not contrary to any 
recognized moral obligation 1 And is not the term, therefore, 
used in its first sense ? If a law, or a government, or even a 
parent in dealing with his children, were to exhibit any similar 
caprice to that here supposed by Sidgwick, would not this be 
at once regarded as unjust I In such a case, we should be 
using the term in its second sense. The person supposed by 
Dr. Sidgwick is not said to be unjust, apparently simply for the 
reason that he is not in a position in which Justice, in this 
sense, can be predicated of Mm at all. A man cannot, in this 
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gense^ be eitber just ox uBjust, unless he represents some form 
of law or goverEinenl' 

But there is a stiE iirrthex ambiguity "in the use of the term. 
And this also was pointed out by Axistotled In speaking of 
Justice in the sense of, fairnessj we may be referring, either to 
the apportioimieiit of goods or to the apportionment' of 'evils. 
Now evil can be fairly appoitio'iied only to those who have clone 
evil— as punishment. Justice, then, may be.eitber dis- 
tributive or. corrective. 'But sometimes the term ■ is used 
emphatically in the latter, sense as if. this were its' excluBive use. 
To “.do justice ” is frequently understood as meaning simply 
to award' punishment. , Thus, "there is 'an ambiguity between 
the broader .sensed of the term, including distributive and. cor- 
rective Justice, and the narrower sense in which it is confined 
to, the latter.- 

Mill seems to have been misled by this ambiguity also. 
Thus,' when lie says that “ the two essential ingredients in the 
sentiment of Justice are, the desire to punish a person who has 
done harm, and the Imowdedge or belief that there is some 
definite individual or individuals to whom harm has been 
done,” he seems to be referring exclusively to corrective 
Justice, without being aware that he is dealing only with a 
part} of the subject. 

As far as I can judge, Aristotle’s treatment of the whole sub- 
ject of Justice is stili the best '-that.' we have. Sidgwick’s 
treatment, hoivever, to which reference has just been made, 
has of course the advantage of 'being' more fully adapted to 
modern conditions of knowledge ■and practice* 

*Oj>. ciLt Book^Y., chap, ii* ■■■ 



CHAPTER III 

THE DUTIES. 

!• Mature of Moral Laws.— The Jewsj' by wliom tie moral ' 
consciousness of tie modern world lias been perhaps mainly 
determined/ summed up their view of duty in the form of ten 
commandments. And we find in other nations also a certain 
more or less explicit recognition of definite rules to which' a 
good man must adhere— rules which say expressly, Do this, 
Abstain from that.* Now, in the moral “ ought/^ as we have 
so far considered it, there are no such explicit commands 
contained. There is only the general command to realize the 
rational self. We must now consider what is the place of 
particular rules within this general commandment. 

What has been said in the last chapter may help us to do this.. 
For we have seen tfiere that there are certain definite, though 
at the same time somewhat elastic and modifiable, rights 

^ It is hard to say whether the Jews or the Greeks have had most 
influence on us in this respect. See Hatch’s Hihb&rt Lectmea; and 
c/., for a vigorous but very paradoxical view of the same subject, 
Biihring’s Ersatz der Religion, 

^The Greeks had no definite code of moral rules. Their earliest 
moral wisdom was expressed rather in brief proverbial sayings, such as 
fATjdh B^yav (“nothing to excess”). Among the Greeks, however, as 
among all early peoples, the laws of the State furnished a basis for moral 
obligation, just as a child’s first ideas of duty are derived from the 
commands of its parents. The dawning of the consciousness that there 
is a deeper basis of moral obligation than State laws is illustrated in the 
Afiiigone of Sophocles. It was largely because the early Greeks had no 
clear distinction between the moral law and the laws of the State that 
the criticisms of the Sophists (and to some extent of Socrates) were felt 
to be subversive of morality. See ZeEer’s Pre^Socratic PMhsophf^ 
vol. ii., p. 404, and Bocratea and the Bocratk Schools, pp. 219-21. it 
is noteworthy also that the absoluteness of the Jewish Law showed signs 
of breaking down, as soon -as the Jews had lost their national Inde- 
pendonoe. Cf, above, Book I., chap, v., § 10. ^ 
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that, come.' tO' be gradually reoogm25ed i.a liiiin.aii societies ; 
and these definite rights bring definite obligations along with 
them. .Such obligations may be expressed in the form of 
com.i3aan:dmeiits. ** 

, It is not merely, however, in connection with these' recognized 
rights that such obligations arise. Obligations arise in con- 
nection with all the institutions of social Me, and in connection 
with all the relationships into which men are brought to one 
another. ' No' doubt there is a certain right correspoii.ding to all 
such .obligations, just as there is an obligation corresponding 
■ to every right.^ ■ But sometimes it is the right that is obvious, 
and the obligation seems to follow it, whereas in other cases 
it is the obligation that is more easily recognized. 

In the preceding chapter we have considered some of the 
more prominent rights and institutions that have grown up 
in social life. In this chapter we are to consider the more 
prominent obligations that have come to be recognized among 
men, as presenting themselves in the form of commandments, 
and to try to bring out the precise ethical significance of these 
elements in the moral consciousness. In the one case, as in 
the other, it would probably be useless to^.ttempt to give an 
exhaustive classification. 

2. Eespect for Life,— The first ■■ commandment is' the. com- 
mandment to respect life, corresponding directly to the right 
of life. This commandment is expressed in the form, Thou 
shalt not Mil; and its meaning is so obvious that it requires 
little comment. We must merely observe that the command- 
ment which bids us have respect for life enjoins much more 
than the mere passive abstinence from the destruction of 

^ Eights are also for the most part connected with definite mstitiitions, 
or forms of social organization. Hence duties also tend to cluster round 
them. Thus, Prof. Alexander says {Moral Order and Progress, p. 263) 
that ** Duties are the conduct ... by which institutions are main- 
tained**; "‘the duty of recording a vote., .gives effect to the in- 
stitution of parliainentary franchise.** It seems an exaggoraiion, 
to say that all duties are related to iustifcutiona in this way. 
The duty of regard for life, for mBtance, seems to be iDdepcndeiit of ajiy 
special institutioiis—iiniess we are to describe life itself as an “luHtilii- 
tion,** which woijld be iiomew'hat paradoxical. ■ ■ 
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aEoth.er’s physical existence. It involves also the care of our 
owHj and the avoidance of anything- likely to injure either our ' 
own or another’s physical well-being. How mncli this implies, 
we are only gradually learning. Herbert Spencer did admirable 
service in emphasizing this side -of moral law.^ 

3, Respect for Freedom.— -The second ■ commandment cor- 
responds to the -right of Freedom. It forbids any interference 
with the development of another man’s life, except in so far - 
as such interference may he required to help on that develop- 
ment itself- It may be expressed in the form, -Treat every 
human being as a person, never as a mere thing. In this form, 
it may be regarded as forbidding slavery, despotism, exploita- 
tion, prostitution, and every other form of the use of another 
as a mere means to one’s own ends. This commandment 
and the preceding one are closely connected together. They 
might, in fact, be regarded as one ; for the destruction of the 
life of another is simply an extreme form of interference with 
his free de^’^elopment. There is also a third commandment 
which is closely connected with these two, and which we may 
notice next, > 


4. Respect for Character. — This may be stated as the com- 
mandment to respect character. It is the positive of which 
the two preceding are the negative. It not merely forbids 
us to injure our neighbour or to do anything that will interfere 
with his free development, but also positively bids us observe, 
as far as we can,, what will further him. It was of' this com- 
mandment that St. Paul was thinking when he said, All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient.” 
By the ordinary negative law he was permitted to do anything 
that did not positively injure another ; but he was conscious 
that, in addition to this, he ought to abstain from anything that 
would tend to prevent theiurtherance of another in Ms develop- 
ment, To partake of certain meats would not interfere cither 
with the Hfe or with the freedom of any one ; but, having xe- 

^ Se® especially Ms Data o/ MMc$, chap, xi,, and TIt& Primiples of 
,Parl III. 0/. ako Clark Murray’s IntmimHon to Mthm, Book II., 
Fwl Ih, ohap. if., and Adkr’s iforal imtUuUon qf €MUnnf Lecture XII* 
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gard ;to the stage of development at wMch they stanrly we inaj? 
be aware that it would be injurious to them. 

' . Of course, we might regard this principle as simply an ex- 
tension of the negative principle of respect for freedoin. But 
perhaps it is better to regard it as positive;;, for when we thus 
have regard for the stage of development at which any one 
stands, we shall be led not merely to abstain from that which 
will injure him, hut also to do that which will .help him. The 
■simplest way of S'U.mm,ing up this commaiidBi,ent is perhaps fco 
say, in Hegel's* lang'iiage, ** Be a person, and respect others 
as persons.” 

5. ' Respect for Property. — The next commandBient is, Tlioti 
shaft not steal. ■ This is simply a carrying out of the preceding. 
It forbids any appropriation .of the mstrum.ent8 of another’s 
well-being, whether they be material things th,at belong to him, 
or such goods as time, reputation, and the like. This ■com- 
mandment is, as I' say, involved in the preceding. For the 
development of a man's personality involves the use of instru- 
ments ; and the right of an individual to appropriate these 
involves the obligation on the part of all ^thers of leaving his 
possession of them inviolate. The commandment to respect 
property ought, however, to be regarded as involving something 
more than the mere condemnation of theft. It involves, regard' 
lor our own property as well as that of others. It condemns, , 
therefore, any neglect or abuse of the instruments which an 
individual has appropriated. It may also be regarded as 
condemning all forms of idleness that imply living on the work 
of others, and so appropriating what belongs to them. 

6. Respect for Social Order.— To avoid unnecessary details, 
we limy next consider what is rather a group of commandments 
than a single rule— those commandments that are con- 
nected with respect lor social institutions and the various 
forms of social order. Such respect is pretty nearly equivalent 
to what the Greeks used to call atom^ shame or reverence.* 

* PMhsophk dm BecHs^ § 30. 

* It has already been, remarked (p. -283, mtc 1) that aiBm fa aliiiost 
cquiTalciit to oc«:»ciei?c@. Sine©, however, tli© moral obligationi d 
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This- feeling forbids . ns to. interfere : unnecessarily ■ with any 
estabHshed institution. It f orbidsj for instance, any violation of 
the sanctities of the family ; it enjoins that we should honour 
the king ’’ and aE constituted authorities and the like. 

ThC' authority of this group of commandments rests on the 
importance of maintaining- the social ■ system to which we 
belong. The soldier feels himself in general bound to carry, 
out . the commands of his superior, even if he knows very, 
well that “ some one has blundered ; and in the same way the 
citizen feels ■ bound in general to give his support to the coii“ 
stituted authorities of Ms state, even if he sees clearly that their 
laws are not altogether wise. Occasionally also a politician 
may feel himself bound to act with his party, even if he does 
not approve of some detail in its policy. Evidently this group 
of commandments might he split up into a number of separate 
rules. But it is so easy to do this, that it is scarcely worth 
while to attempt it here. 

7. Respect for Truth. — The next commandment is, Thou 
shalt not lie. This rule has a double application. On the 
one hand, it may taken to mean that we should conform, 
our actions to our words — ^that, for instance, we should fulfil 
our promises, and observe the contracts into which we have 
entered. On the other hand, it ma.y be taken to mean that we 
should conform our words to our thoughts — i,e, that we should 
say what we mean. 

Evidently, these two interpretations are quite different, 
A man may make a promise which he does not mean to keep. 
In that case, he lies in the second sense. But it does not foEow 
that he will necessarily lie in the first sense. For, having made 
the promise, he may keep it. Stiff, both senses are concerned 

the early Greeks were connected entirely with social laws and institu- 
tions, it was almost entirely with these that the feeling of a^ocSs was 
associated. 

^ I need hardly say that this rule is not to be understood as excluding 
the right of revolution. As we shall shortly see, none of these rules 
is to be regarded as absolutely binding. Just as a iJfeison may look at 
the signals of his superior officer with Ms blind eye, so a far-seeing social 
leformer may defy the laws of his state. But it is only in exceptional 
oiroumstancea that such conduct is justifiable. ^ 
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witli respect for^tlie -atteran-ce ■. of our tlioughts— tlioiigli tli« 


been uttered. Lyings liowever^ ought not to be understood 
.as .lefemng merely to language. We Ee bj our actions, 
if we do tilings in^ sucli a way as to imply tliat we ktenri.to, 
do sometbrng else, or that' we baye done som.ethiB.g else^ whicli. 
in fact we neitlier baye done nor intend to do. . 

The comiii.aiidiiieiit., tliea, Tbou sbait not lie, may be taken 
tO' mean, that we must always so speak and act as to express 
as clearly as possible wbat we belieya to be true, or wliat we' 
intend to perform; and that, ha'ving- expressed out meamng, 
we must as far as possible confor-iii our actions to it. 


it seems necessary to take notice, is tbe conimandmeiit— 
often overlooked in moral codes — ^wMct bids us help oiij 
far as we can, the advancement of the world. It m.a 7 


province, with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with ail 
thy strength and with al thy mind.^ It is mot without reason 
that I express this commandment in the same form as that in 
which the, love of God has been 'enjoined. , It was wisely said, 
Laborare est omre^ 'Work is 'Worship. ' The love of God is 
perhaps .. .most clearly shown by faith in human progress; 
and faith In it is shown most clearly ■ by devotion to it. ® With 
.this great 'positive. co.iiim.aiidmettt, we may ■conclude our list. 

9, Casuistry “I have niade.no great effort to reduce these 
commandments to system. It might 'be a good exercise for 
the student to wnrk them out more' in detail, and show their 
relations to one another, But.it .seems clear' that no system 
of conimandnieiits can ■ ever be made quite .s'atisfactory . There 
can be but one supreme law— the law which bids m realize 
the rational self or xiniverse or realize the 'greatest values that 

^This is Carlyle’s coiiiniaudmeat-—*’* Know’ what tlioii caiast work 
at; and work at it, like a Hereuleg” {Pmt'und' Presentf Book III, 
'chap,'*!.), ■ ■■ 

... ^** AM tru# iro.rk .is religion (Carlyle, .©hap., aai.). 
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it is in our power to achieve ; and if we make any subordinate 
rules absolntej they are sure to come into conflict. Such a 
conflict of rules gives rise to casuistry. 

Casuistry consists in the effort to interpret the precise mean- ' 
ing of the commandments, and to explain which is to give way 
when a conflict arises.^ It is evident enough that conflicts 
must arise. . If we are always to respect life, we must sometimes . . 
appropriate property — e.^. the knife of a man about to commit 
murder. If we are always to do our utmost for freedom, we 
shall sometimes come into conflict with order. So in other 
cases. We' have already quoted the emphatic utterance of 
Jacobi on this point f and though it may bC' somewhat exag- 
gerated, yet it cannot be denied that there are occasions in 
" •which' we feel bound to break one or more of the command- 
ments in obedience to a higher law. 

Now casuistry seeks to draw out rules for breaking the rules 
— ^to show the exact circumstances in which we are entitled to 
violate particular commandments. This effort is chiefly as- 
sociated historically with the teaching of the Jesuits. » It was 
called ** casuistry ” because it dealt with ** cases of con- 
science.’’ It fell into disrepute, and was severely attacked by 
Pascal. And on the whole rightly. It is bad enough that we 
should require particular rules of conduct at ail,* but rules 
for the breaking of rules would be quite intolerable. They 
would become so complicated that it would be impossible to 
follow them out ; and any such attempt would almost in- 
evitably lead in practice to a system by which men might 
justify, to their own satisfaction, any action whatever.^ 

^ See Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics^ p. 88, Miiirbead’s Elements of Ethics 
p. 69-70, Caird’a Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii., pp. 186-90, and 
p. 215, and Bradley’s Ethics^ Studies, p, 142. 

® See pp. 161 s€q» 

®Sed Sidgwsck’s Bistory of Ethics, pp. 161-4. 

*Th© expression of the moral law in the form of particular rules 
belongs to an early stage in moral development. It naturally comes 
immediately after that stage in •which morality is identided with the 
laws of the State. Of. Muirhead’a Elements of EthicB, pp. 71-6. 

*For a good defence of Casuistry see BaahdalFs Theory of Good and 
Midi, Book III., chap. v. Of. also Moore’s Principia Etkka, pp. 4-6, 
and chap, v,, and articles by H. L. Ste’wart^.and O. A. Johnston In 
hmrnaiioml Jmmd of MMcs, Tol XXIV. See also p. 312. 
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Tie way to escape from tie limitations of tie oomiii«inil- 
ments, is not to make otlier oGnimandments more lainnte and 
siibtiej but ratlier to fall back upon tie great fiindainerital 
kw, of w'liicii the particular commandmeiits are but fragnieat- 
ary aspects. 

10« Tile Supreme Law, — Wliat is that fundamental law ! 
It isy as we have already seeiij the coriimandmeiit that bids 
113 realiae the rational self and the Tallies that are implied in, 
this realization. This commandment is so broaclj and is apt 
to seem so vagtiCj that it is certainly well that it should be sup- 
piementeds for practical purposes, by more partimilar rales of 
conduct. But when these rules come inlo eoaibct, and when 
we feel ourselves in a difficulty with regard to the coiiKe that 
we ought to pursue—- when, in short, a ‘‘ case of conscience ** 
arises—we iimst .fall back upon the supreme comii3,aiidmeiit, 
and ask ourselves : Is the course that- we think of pursuing the 
one that is most conducive to the realization of the .rale o,f 
reason in thew^orld and of all the values that that rule iiop.lies ? 

Mo doubt this is a question which it will often be difEcult 
to answerd But in general, a man who keeps his conscience 

■ ^ Sometimes it may be easier to answer m the form of fealmg, .The 
coiBma,iidmemt8 in wMcb tbe- .Jewish - Law was summed up* — Thou 
sbalt love tbe Lord tb.y God with all thy heart, &e., and thy iiel,^hboiir 
as thyself ” — express, the right- attitude of feeling, that of love for the 
supreme reason and for all rational beings. ■ In the .-form of feeling, 
however, there is the .disadvantage that -the definite dnties: tO' be per- 
formed are not suggested, whereas the command to pursue the advance- 
inent of the rational life suggests at onee the means that must be adopted 
for this end.- At th© same time, it is important to insist that the right 
attitude -of .mind necessarily . brings with it the right foimyd tealing. 

To this point -w'e have already: referred. (Book' L, chap, iil., §.5, and 
Book II., chap, ill., § 13). We have seen that Kant refused to regard 
love as a duty, interpreting the Christian injunction as meaning memly 
that we should treat otliers m if w© lovod^tliem. _ But, as Adam Smith 
remarked {Theory of Moral SeMimetits, Part 111., chapter vi), tills 
could scarcely be doseribed as loving our neighbour as our-iolves ; aiiice 
“ we love oiirselves surely for our own sakes, and not merely because 
we are commanded to do so.” On the same point, Janet has well 
quoted {Theory of MoraU, p. 354) the emphatio utieranco of St, Paul, 
** Though I bestow all my goods to feed th© poor, and though I give my 
body to b® bume*!, and have not charity, it profiteth me aothfngJ* 
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W t ^ lying down, houm 

for work, meals and recreation, and so forth ; and it may be 

very important that the rules that are thus foiinS“SnId 
be strictly carried out. But it could hardly be thfbuW 

rdeSJSte “ particular what these 

mately SekLI c^cumstances they might legiti- 

It is important that there should be rules, whether for the 
iaiger activities of the state or for the amallor life of the 

SilS ’Bu? Jaetb^ rigorou!ly 

r^htlydisregar^^^ 

the greater real value to the less. ‘ preier 

When we descend from rules that have a certain generalitv 

individuals have to decide it 
becomes stiU more dear that it would not be isdble f® ^nJ 

eSS 5nSf f as Should I marry or 

emam single ? Should I be a lawyer or a dnetn^ i 

Es? ““ “ 

ucstions are of some importance ; and probably the rieht 

.fii; SiSuTfyTh,rS 

+ ’ 7*^ perhaps his advice might be to some extent of- 

i^far if/e ^ partic Ar ethical theory that he adopted. But 
hicallheSrv "" A “o* be deduced from an; 

No doubt, it might be possible to suggest questions of conduct 

, Should I HM a form of words that may bo liable 
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to be ™derstood ? Should I adopt a custom that seem^ 
to me foohsh ? Should 1 obey a law which I believe oushf 
to be repealed ? Should I fulfil a promise which I beSve 
would do more harm than good ? I certainly think that 
efcal considerations might help to provide answers to 
details would, have to be more fullv 
set forth ; and it imght be wrong, in such a treatmeTasSi; 
to yend the time that would be necessary for the consideration 
of such details. There are nearly always arguments for and 
against every course of action ; and one has to balance the good 
and evil, having regard to all the circumstances, as well as he can 
inSilM"'" Tif “ View that h^s been aS 

completely good m the wider meaning of the term. We 
2 ^ ft f discover the best ways in which that good 

can be achieved or promoted by us. They can, however be 
to some extent stated in the form of rules, love or benevo- 
lence 18 the genera! principle ; but the wavs in whicb 



trath is iimited,, in the sense 'tkat no one can hope to know fclie 
wliole tratli about the nmverse in which he Ives, is also snffi- 
Cieritly apparent; and it is hardly less obvious that yoang 
children cannot be told at once even , such an amount 
of, truth as may be in the possession of their parents or teachers. 
In such cases it seems clear that it is not possible to tell the 
whole truth, even so far as it is generally known. There are, 
however, casesj, in which the need for some ^ economy ^ ' ol 
trath IS not quite so obvious ; and' it is largely in connection ■ 
with these that casuistical questions have 'arisen. Fiobabiv 
we could not do better here than give some illustrations of 
the way m which such questions arise. 

, Some are very obvious. If a friend is dangerously ill, and 
wouRl be liable to be made worse if he were told about .the danger 
in wnicn be stands, respect for his life comes into conflict ■with 
respect for truth. Most people would refrain from t elling 
mm precisely about the danger in which he stands ; and, if he 
pressed for knowledge, most of his friends would not hesitate 
to conceal or mitigate the truth. On the other hand, if this 
were always done, it ■would to a large extent lose its efficacy, 
ine sick person would know that he was being deceived. Hence 
the deception has to be practised ■with a good deal of caution : 
and, mth people who have to do it often, it becomes something 
01 a toe art. Again, if a homicidal maniac were to inquire 
how he could reach his victim, few would hesitate to deceive 
mm, though here also the deception would have to be practised 
■mth some care. There are, however, cases in which the 
(hfficffity IS much greater; and perhaps I cannot do better 
at tms point than refer to a comparatively recent controversy 
broi^ht difficulties of this kind were promiuently 

etonently judicious ■writer, ■wrote a little book 
on rroatcal Millies, in which some of these difficulties were 
mimed to ; and he also wrote an article that was published 
m the It^rnaitonal Journal of Ethics, in which he discussed, 
rather advmely, the right of concealing truth in matters of 
religion, rhis case is, in some respects, similar to that of 
children, sick people, or maniacs. Eeligious behefs are the 
strongest forces which many people are sustained in the 
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: conduct' of theii Ives ; and anytHng tliat would tend to weaken 
■ their beliefs is open to the same kind of objeotion as the teHing 
of the exact truth about' his health to one who is dangerously 
ill. Hence it is . pretty generally recognised that it is not 
right, to disturb violently any naan^s religious convictionsj 
'.uSess we can provide him with some other belief of equal or 
superior sustaining power. On the other hand, men or women 
who. hold strong religious convictions are naturally apt to b'C 
antagonistic to those who hold difierent beliefs, and to be eager 
to proselytize. Hence benevolent people, especially perhaps 
those whose ' ethical opinions incline towards Hedonism, are 
often led to conceal some part of their belief. 

It happened that Dean Rashdall was one who was impelled 
to practise this kind of concealment ; and it was, no doubt, 
partly for this reason that he was led to take a great interest 
in casuistical questions. The particular circumstances were 
these. He was a clergyman of the Church of England ; and 
he felt that it was in clerical work in that connection that he 
could best help the moral life of his country. But the Church 
was, and still is, nominally bound by a creed of old standing 
which had to he sokmnly recited on various occasions. He 
had to refer to God as ahnighty ; and he did not believe that 
God could be properly so described. He had also to describe 
Christ as having been born of a virgin ; whereas his own 
opinion was that Christ had been born in a way that was 
quite normal ; and there were several other expressions in the 
creed which he could only accept in a highly metaphorical 
sense. Sidgwiok apparently thought that, in these circum- 
stances, he ought to have resigned his position in the Church, 
just as Sidgwick himself had, for a similar reason, and like 
some others, resigned his College Fellowship. Obviously this 
is a difficult case, and Rashdall wrote an interesting article^ 
about it in reply to Sidgwick’s contention. 

Rashdall’s general contention was that, in human inter- 
course, words have often to be used in ways that are not 
strictly accurate. Not only is this the ease in those difficult 
•circumstances to which reference has already been made ; but 


^ JfUtrimianid Jott/rntd of Mihks, Janwry, 1807. 
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there are also cases in which ordinary courtesy calls for ^the 
use of expressions that are not intended to be interpreted in a 
literal sentse* 

; For instance^ it is customary , t® begin a letter , with the 
phrase ® Dear Sir/ even if the. person addressed is not par- 
ticularly dear to the writer, and may even be an avowed 
enemy. Against this ilnstration it might perhaps be urged 
that at least in the case of any - one who accepts the general 
principle of Christianity, wMch enjoins ns to, love our enemies,, 
the phrase might ' be quite properly used. At any rate, many 
people would think that the nse of a customary phrase of this 
kind^ is hardly on a par with the solemn declaration of belief 
in. doctrines that are explicitly disbelieved. Yet it may be 
urged that the case is at least similar to the withholding of a 
dangerous truth from a sick friend. 

It is clear enough that metaphysical truths cannot be 
definitely expounded to ali^ sorts and conditions of men and 
women ; and, if there is to be any public statement about them, 
it must contain a certain amount of error or camouflage. But 
it remains to be asked whether any such public declaration 
should be made. This is a question on which opinions may 
difier ; and it would be out of place to discuss it here. Perhaps 
it may be well to add here, however, that I believe the per- 
sistence of the practice to which Eashdall referred is largely 
due to the English love of tradition. Even in matters of 
religion, most English people like to ' play the game ^ in the 
way that has become habitual. , This tendency is what foreign 
observers call English hypocrisy.’ But perhaps that is tod 
harsh a term. On ' this, reference may be made to Professor 
E. Barker’s book on National Ohameter and to Count Keyser- 
ling's Europe, L': 

lithe view of the foundation -of Ethics to which we have 
been led is correct, the. question that has to be asked in all 

* I suppose few would tbink that an atheist, ■an agnostic, a repuhllcan 
or a pacifist, would be seriously charged with hypocrisy lor joining in 
the,siag.mg:,,of * God Save the King.’* Such.an action would be generally 
iraderstood simply as an expression of patriotic' feeli.n.g. .But the solemn 
repetition of .a crcied that is not. believed, -certainly seem® more open.: 
to question, ^ 
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such cases is whether we are doing what is best for the promo- 
tion of what is goods so. far as our knowledge enables, us tO' 
Judge. It seems probable that, from this point of view, both 
Sidgwick .and Rashdall w^ere acting rightly. About Sidgwick 
there can hardly be any doubt. With regard to Rashdal, 'it 
may at least be said that, though he repeated a creed in. which 
he did not believe, he at least made .Ms attitude with regard 
to it perfectly explicit ; and apparently the authorities, of the 
Church to which he belonged did not regard, Ms views as 
objectionable. It is probable that nearly every member of 
it' interpreted the creed in a sense that was, more or less, 
metaphorical. Unless we accept the extreme' rigorism of 
Kant,, it does not appear that any ethical system could enable 
us to make a more decisive pronouncement. We may be glad, 
however, that the two opposing views found exponents so 
able and so candid as Sidgwick and Rashdall. 

The whole question seems to t^irn on the larger problem, 
how far an individual is justified in co-operating with social 
groups (such as political parties) with wMch he is not in 
complete agreement. But it is, no doubt, a somewhat extreme 
and difficult instance of that problem. 

So long as the stu5y of Ethics is regarded as being concerned 
simply with the general consideration of the moral end, it 
does not appear that any conceivable development of it would 
enable it to deal satisfactorily with detailed problems of tMs 
kind. The more comprehensive study of values and the 
general theory of social Hfe might enable us to deal with them in 
a more conclusive way. But these are large and difficult studies, 
and the development of them must be left to the future. 

On the whole, it seems to me, as I have already indicated, 
to be quite erroneous to say that a complete system of Casuistry 
is the goal of Ethics; just as it would be erroneous to say that 
an Encyclopedia of the sciences is the goal of Logic. The 
Logic and the Ethics of Aristotle retain a considerable value 
at the present time; but, if he had drawn up an Encyclopsedia 
of the sciences and a system of Casuistry, it is pretty certain 
that they would both have been almost wholly out of date— - 
not, perhaps equally out of date; for the circumstances of 
human life do not change m rapidly or as much as our know- 
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ledge about the Universe. ' There are perhaps , some moral 
problems that do not change greatly with time-such as 
those concerned with the general relations between the sexes 
and with the treatment of animals;* but even about these any- 
thing that Aristotle might have written would probably now 
have little more than a purely historical interest. This applies 
even to a good deal of what he wrote about particular virtues. 

Casuistry isj however, a quite legitimate subject of study. 
There is '.a good deal' about it in EashdaiFs comprehensive 
treatise.^ . But that is described as a work on The Theory of 
Good and Mvil; and this includes a good deal that is not 
usually regarded as failing within the province of a book on 
Ethics. ' Certainly what Rashdall has written about Casuistry 
has a considerable value. Like Butler, he had the advantage 
of being a clergyman as well as a philosopher; and, in the 
former capacity, it was part of his business to know about 
some at least of the practical problems with which, men and 
women have to deal. His knowledge of ' ethical theory helped 
him, no doubt, in dealing with such problems; but it does not 
appear to me that the treatment of them can be said to form 
a part, still less the goal, of ethical theory. Some of them 
have been dealt with very efiectively by dramatists and 
novelists, such as Ibsen, George Eliot, Hardy, and several 
others. The Greek and the Elizabethan Drama were a good 
deal concerned with such problems ; and it would, no doubt, be 
possible to discuss them in a systematic way. But it is a large 
subject, involving constant reference to particular details of 
time, place, and circumstance. Similar remarks apply to 
national and international law, and to the rules of etiquette. 
Ethical considerations are involved in these; but they cannot 
be properly' discussed in a general study of the foundations' 
of Ethics. Human, life is,, complex, and we can only . deal 
with one aspect at a time. 

12. Conventional ' Rules. — Besides the commandments, or 

strict moral laws, 'We, find in every community^ a number of 
■'Subordinate rules of conduct,' inferior ''in authority, but often 

^ It ia also well diiciwed in Professors Laird’s more recant of 
:: Mihiml Theory, 
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saperior in the obedience wMck they elicit. '.Such are, for' 
instance, the rules of courtesy, those rales that belong to the 
‘t Code of Honour/^ the etiquette of particular trades and 
particular classes of society.^ There is often a certain 
absurdity in these rales ; and some of them are, frequently 
laughed at under the name of ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy.-^’ Certainly a 
superstitious devotion to them, a devotion which interferes with 
the fulfilment of more important duties or with the develop- 
ment of . independence of character, is not to be commended, 

. Yet sometimes such rules are not without reason. Schiller 
tells us, in a wise passage of his Wallenstein, ® that we ought not 
to despise the narrow conventional laws ; for they were often 
invented as a safeguard against various forms of wrong and 
injustice. Pectm sibi pennissim is not less to be distrusted 
than intellectus sibi permissus ; and it is often well that the 
impulses of a man^s own heart should be checked by certain 
generally understood conventions.^ The law of respect for 
social order, at any rate, will generally lead a man to follow 
the established custom, when no more important principle is 
thereby violated. Still, this is not a matter of supreme im- 
portance. A scrupplous adhesion to petty rules is no doubt as 
foolish as a total neglect of them. Eccentricity has its place 
in the moral life ; and there are certainly many customs which 
are more honoured in the breach than the observance.” 

Perhaps the tendency at the present time — a result of our 
individualistic modes of thought — ^is to attach too little 
importance to general rules of life. The Chinese, however, 
under the influence of Confucius, seem to have gone to the 
other extreme- 
ly. Duties of Perfect and Imperfect ObHgation. — The 
impossibility of drawing out any absolute code of duties has 
led some writers to draw a distinction between that part of our 

i Sometirues referred to as ** minor morals.*’ 

* Die Pkcohmini, Act I., scene iv. — 

“ Lass uns die aiten engen Ordnimgen 
Oering mcht achten ! ** 

® Indeed, sncb mles are often more useful in small matters than in 
great ; just because the small matters interest us less. €f. below, p. 324, 
nak % 
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obligations wMcb. can be definitely codified and that pa,rt wMcb 
must be left comparatively vague TMs distinction lias taken 
various forms. Sometimes those obligations wMcli are : capable 
of precise definition are called duties’; wMle that part of good 
conduct which cannot be so definitely formulated is classed' 
under the head of virtue — as if the virtuous man were one who 
:did more than Ms duty^ more than could reasonably be de- 
manded ol Mm.^ Again, Mill^ classifies strict duties under 
the head ol Justice ; and adds that “ there are other things, 
on, the contrary, which we wish that people should do, which 
we like or admire them for doing, but yet admit that they are 
not bound to do ; it is not a case of' moral obligation,” But 
surely we have a moral obligation to act in the best way 
possible. 

Another distinction is that given by Kant® between Duties 
ol Perfect and Imperfect Obligation. According to this 
classifioatioh, Duties of Peiftct Obligation are those in which 
a definite demand is made upon us, without any qualification 

^ There can b© no doubt that this is a common use of the term 
'Virtu© ’* in ordinary language. Perhaps it is even the original sense 
of the word. It certainly seems to have been at' first applied to those 
qualities that appeared most eminent- and praiseworthy. See Alex- 
ander’s Moral Order and Progress, p, 243; '‘The distinctive mark of 
virtu© seems to lie in what is beyond duty ; yet every such act must 
depend on the peculiar circumstances under which it is done, of which 
we leave the agent to be th© judge,- and we certainly thinls: it his duty 
to do what is best.** 0/. Muirhead’s of Eihics,, p. 206. See 

also Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part I., sect. II., chap, 
iv., Sidgwiok’s Methods of MtMcs, Book III., ©hap. ii, Rickaby’s Moral 
Philosophy, p. 70. 

® UtiUtarianism, chap. v. Some other writers have limited the applica- 
tion ol th© term Justice to those actions which can b© enforced by national 
law. Thus Adam Smith bb,jb {Theory of Moral Sentiments, IL, 
sect. II., chap, i.) : “ Th© man-who barely 'abstains from, violating either, 
th© person, or the estate, or the reputation -of his neighbours, has surely 
very little positive merit. -He '.fulfils, however, all the rules of what is 
peculiarly called justice, and 'does everything -which his -equals can .with' 
propriety .force Mm to do, or wHch -they, can punish him for not doing. 
W© may often fulfil all the- rules of justice by sitting still and . doing 
nothing.** '' 0/. , the . Mot© at the end of chap. iv. 

* Metaphysic of florals, .section H. '(Abbott’s translation, p..'^394 
Observe what... is,. 'said hi Mr. Abbott’s note. Of. a-Ieo Caird’s G.rilkal 
FUhsophy of Kmi» rot if., pp. '3$2-3. 

fiTH, 
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./—as, Titoii shalt not kill, Thoii shalt not lie, Thou sliait not 
'■ steal These aie, for the most part, negative*-- On .tlie other 
-hand, most of our positive obligations cannot be stated in 
this absolute way.. The "duty of beneficence, for mstance, is 
relative to time, place, and circumstance. No man can be 
■ ■ tinder an obligation to do good in all sorts of ways, .but only 
in some particular ways, which he must in general discover for- 
hiinself. Hence, this may be called an Imperfect Obligation,' 
' because it. cannot be definitely- formulated. - - 

Now, it is no doubt true that there is a di.stinction of this 
kind. . There is, indeed, a three-fold distinction between 
duties of different kinds. There are, in the first place, those 
duties that can be definitely formulated, and embodied in the 
laws of a State, ^ with penalties attached to their violation. 
In the second place, there are those duties that cannot be put 
into the form of national laws, or that it would be very in- 
convenient to put into such a ferm, but which, nevertheless, 
every good citizen may be expected to observe. In the third 
place, there are duties which we may demand of some, but not 
of others ; or which different individuals can only be expected 
to fulfil in varying' degrees.* 

But the distinction between these dift’erent classes of duties 
is not a rigid one. The duties that can be made obligatory by 
law vary from time to time, according to the constitution of 
the State concerned, and the degree of the civilization of its 
people. The same applies to those duties that every good 
citizen may fairly be expected to observe. Consequently, 
while at any given time and place it might be possible to draw 
out a list of the Duties of Perfect Obligation, and to express 
them in a code of Commandments, yet the tables of stone on 
which these were engraved would require to be periodically 
broken up And many of the most important duties for any 
particular individual would remain unformulated. 

^Thie was the original meanang of Duties of Perfect Obligation. 
K^nt altered the use of the phrase. Some points in connection with the 
relation between Ethics and Jurisprudence will be fomid weil brought 
out in Adam Smithes Theory of Morcd SentitmntSf Fart VI., sect, IV. 

* The fulfilment of these in an eminent degree might be said to con- 
stitute Virtue, as distinguished from Duty, in the sense explained above. 
Bat this is on the whole an ineonvenient usage. 
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..asceitained that Ms work is a Taluable onej and one tkat keis 
'fitted to do well Having thus found 'Ms place in Ife, he will 
not as a rule have much difiSiciilty in ascertaining what are the 
commandments that apply within that sphere. 

' Hence the important point - on the whole i.s not to know what 
■ the rules of action are, but rather the. type of character that is 
to be developed in us. A well-developed character, placed in 
■a given situation, will soon discover rules for itself. 

It may be worth while to note here that rules of conduct 
are, in general, valuable for us in proportion as our interest in 
the concrete matter concerned is small. A man does not want 
rules for the performance of anything which he has deeply at 
heart. Thus, a serious student has little need of rules for study. 
His own interest is a sufficient guide.- On the other hand, a 
man whose main work does not lie in study, but who is able to 
devote a few hours to it now and then, may find it advantageous 
to have definite rules for the performance of the uncongenial 
task. So it is in life generally. Christianity abolished the 
external rules of Judaism, by enjoining upon us an interest 
in life instead. Such an interest is the only safe final guide. 
But so long as such an interest cannot be pie-supposed, 
particular rules retain a certain relative value.^ 

Thus, we are naturally led from the consideration of the 
commandments to the consideration of the virtues.^ 

or & writer who does not ‘ do his beat * is not only an inferior workman 
but a bad man.** Professor Muirhead quotes Carlyle’s saying about a 
bad joiner, that he “ broke the whole decalogue with every stroke of his 
hammer.*’ See also Dewey’s Outlines of Mhics^ p. 112 : “ The good 
artisan * has hia heart in Mb work.* His self-respect makes it necessary 
for him to respect his technical or artistic capacity ; and to do the best 
by it that he can without scrimping or lowering.” 

^ Some very suggestive remarks on tins point will be found in Adam 
Smith’s Th&ory of Moral Sentimejits, Part III., chap. vi. He there gives 
some interesting examples of actions wMch are naturally done in obedi- 
ence to rule, because our interest in them is slight ; and of others which 
are naturally done rather from an interest in the object to be attained. 

* Prof. Dewey says {Outlines of MMcs, p, 231) *. “ It is a common 
remark that moral codes change from * Do not * to ‘ Do,* and from this 
to * Be.* A Mosaic code may attempt to regulate the specific acts of 
^ life. Christianity says, ‘ Be ye. perfect,* The effort to exhaust the 
various special right acts is futile. They are not the same for any two 
mail, and they change constantly with the same'* man. The very words 
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■ 15* Buies of ,'Coacliiel.— I liave no doubt that some leaders 
will be a, good deal disappointed bj the results of this chapter* 
Many of those who take up the study of Ethics' expect to find 
in it' some cut-and-dried formulas for the guidance of their 
daily li¥es. They expect the ethical philosopher to explain, 
to them^ as I puce heard it put, what they ought to get up and 
do to-morrow inorning. And no doubt it is true enough in a 
sense that the ethical philosopher, if he is good for anything, 
will explaiii this. He will explain to them the spirit in which 
they ought , to apply themselves to the partic’dar situation 
before them to-morrow ' morning. But ' most people, and 
especially most English people, are not content with this. 
The cause of this discontent is no doubt partly that most ol 
UB have become accustomed in oux youth to a code of Ten 
Commaiidii].6nts, generally accompanied by certain subordin- 
ate rules deduced from them. Partly, again, it is that most 
of the English schools of ^thics have connected themselves 
closely with. Jurisprudence,-'^ and have thus given encourage- 
ment to the notion that a set of moral laws might be devised 
similar to the laws of a nation. Now I admit of course that 
it is possible to draw out certain rules of conduct, founded on 
the general nature ol hupian life and the conditions under which 
it has to be carried on ; and it is part of the task of the moral 
philosopher to explain the general nature of these rules, and to 
show their place in the conduct of life. This I have endeavoured 
tO'do. But to suppose that Ethics, is called upon to do more 
than this appears to me to be a most fatal error. Happily life 
cannot yet be reduced to rule. A moral genius must always, like 
Mirabeau, , swalowhis formulas and start afresh. Pedantry 
will not carry one far in life, * any more than in literature. 

denote .Tirtaes come less, and less to mean speeific . acts, and more tlie 
spirit in wMcIi' conduct . occurs.®* O/. Mrdrliead^s MhmmU \of Ethics^ 
p« 75, wfe.,, 

^ Tile chaotic state of, EngBsli law led men.Iike'Bentliam to 'seek for & 
rational basis of Jursipradence In. ethical principles. This application 
of Ethics has reacted on' the study of .Ethics itself. . On the Continent the 
prevalence of Roman Law has, perhaps .made the "demand for 'a fresh 
ethical basis less .urgent, ■. 

® There are some good .remarks on this point in l,d!er’s Moral Imirue- 
Ifow o/ . pp. IMS. ' ... 
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At the same time, while emphasizing this .point,' I ha¥e 
certainly no wish to rush to the opposite extreme, .There has, 

■ been .so strong a tendency in former times to lay down an 
absolute ought in Ethics, with a rigid scheme ol obligations 
hanging from it, that now, by a not unnatural reaction, we 
find a number of our ethical writers treading, ..very gingerly, 
hesitating to say that there is any such thing as duty,' apolo-. 
gking for the use of the word “ ought,’’ and mildly conceding 
that Ethics is . of no practical value. This extreme appears to 
me to be quite as pernicious as the other. It is the function, of 
the ethical philosopher to discover and define the supreme end 
of fife. This is what all the great ethical writers have done, 
from Plato and Aristotle to Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and Green. 
As soon as this end is clearly seen, the duty of pursuing it 
becomes an absolute imperative, from which there is no escape. 
And with this end in view, the whole of our life falls into shape. 
Hence, as Aristotle puts it,^ “ from a practical point of view 
it much concerns us to Imow this good ; for then, like archers 
shooting at a definite mark, we shall be more likely to attain 
what we want.” Undoubtedly, in this sense. Ethics is of the 
greatest practical ^alue. Nor is its value in any w’^ay dimin- 
ished by the fact that the moral genius, or even the man of 
ordinary good sense, may act well without any knowledge of 
Ethics. The human end is involved in man’s very existence. 
No one can exist at aU without being in some degree con- 
scious of it. The task of the moral philosopher is only that of 
bringing it to clear consciousness. Ofily that ! In the same 
way, the task of the poet is only that of making clear to us 
the beauty that is every where around us. The task of the 
metaphysician is only that of bringing out the meaning and 
connection of the principles made use of in the sciences. 
This “ only ” is a little out of place. 

While we must insist, then, that it is not the task of Ethics 
to furnish us with copy-book headings for the guidance of Kfe, 
we must equally insist that it is its task to furnish us with 
practical principles— to bring the nature of the highest good 
to clear consciousness, and to indicate the general nature of 
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tlie meaas by wliieh tMs good is to be attained.. .It thus tells 
iiSj not indeed, the particular rules- by which our lives are to be 
guided, but- what is of infimtely greater practical importance- 
tile spirit in which our lives are to bp lived. 

I am well aware that all this will seem unsatisfactory to many 
minds. The miEtary spirit is deeply rooted in human nature. 
Men are eag^r to -catch the word of command, and are disap- 
pointed when they are only told, as by Jesus, to “love one 
another,” 'or, as by Hegel, to “be persons,” or, as in. the 
vision of Dante, to “follow their star.” And, indeed, as I have 
already said, .Ethics does supply something' more than this. 
It does interpret for us the meaning and' importance of some 
more special rules. But - assuredly neither Ethics nor any- 
thing else will tell a man what in particular he is to do.. There 
would be an end of the whole significance of life if any such 
information, were to be had. All action that is of much con- 
.seq'uence has reference to concrete situations, which could not 
possibly ., be exhausted by toy abstract methods of analysis. 
It is the special business of every human being to find out for 
himself what he is to do, and to do it. EtMcs only instructs 
him where to look for it, and helps him to see why it is worth 
while to find it and to do it. Like all stsiences, it leaves its 
principles in the end to be applied by the instructed good 
sense of mankind.^ 

^It may perhaps Appear that this . point has -been somewhat over* 
emphasized bnt I think there is a real danger of misconception here, 
and ,I -have - been anxious to guard against it. On the general question 
involved, it may b© well to refer, in addition to th© authorities already 
cited, to MIWb System of LogiCf Book VI,, chap, .xii., Sidgwick’s Methods 
of -Book. IV,, .chaps, iv. and^v., Qveen^B Prokgomem to 

Book IV., ' HegeFs Philosophy of EigM, Introduction,. Bonsanquet’s 
CiviMzaiion of.Christendom^ p, 160 and 'the article by Prof. "Muir- 
head on' Abstract and Practical Ethics” in the Amerimn Jownul 
0 / jSo€io%f lor November, 1896* . . . .'- 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE VIRTUES. 

^ 1. Relation of the Virtues to the Commandments. "Whenvre 

have ascertained what are the most important commandments 
we have at the same time discovered, to a considerable extent’ 
what are the most important virtues.* The virtuous man 
■mu be on the whole the man who has a steadfast habit of 
obeymg the commandments. There are, however, manv 
vHtuoua habits which do not correspond to any command- 
ments that can be definitely formulated.* Moreover, as the 
virtues are concerned mainly with inner habits of mind 
whereas the commandments deaf with overt acts,* the lines 
of cleavage in dealing with the virtues are naturafiy somewhat 

orMtoi® ‘‘/ir or hero) meant origmaUy manliness 

OT valour, ihe Greejj ap^i, (from the same root as Ares, the sod 

German S^gend (oonnected with our EngHsh word 
doughty ) have a somewhat similar origin. The term is here em 
* Sood habit of character, as distinguished feora 
denotes rather some particular kind of action that we 
o^ht to perform. , Thus a man does his Duty ; hut he possesses a Virtue 
or %s venous, .toother sense In which the term “ Virtue ” is used has 
been already noticed (p. 322, Note 2). ™ 

(.aforai Order and Progress, p. 263) definitelv oon- 
Wh institutioM. In 

i^Tof im^TZ ^03-5.“““® Of. Muirhead’s 

»The JeTOh co^andments, as interpreted in the Sermon on the 
by modem Christian thought, are of course concerned wirii 
^e heart as well as with outer acta. Also the summary of the command- 
of love refers entirely to an inner habit of mind. But 
when the commandments are thus summed up, they cease to be particular 
rales. Particular rules relate to particular modes of action Of 
Mmrhead s EUimnis of Ethics, pp. 74-5. For a discussion of the relation 
^Virtue to Duty, see Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, Book III,, chap. ii. 

contain interesting aaa^es 

F^l! oC v" ^ mcUhfB Ifomi 
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diierent from those that we .find Hi'deaiiiig with the co: 
ments, Heace it seems desirable to devote, a separate 
to the siibiect of the virtues. 


2» Virtues Relative to States of ■ Societj.— The virtues which 
it is desirable for human beings to cultivate vary considerably 
with difierenff times and places. They are more variable even 
than the commandments^ ; because the latter confine thein- 
.selves to those broad principles of conduct which are applicable 
to nearly all the conceivable conditions of life. At the same 
time, even the virtues are less changeable than they are apt 
at first sight to appear. The Greek virtue of courage, confined 
almost entirely to vaJour in battle, has but little correspondence 
to anything that is supremely important in the normal life of 
modern communities. Yet the temper of mind which it indi“ 
cates is one for which there is as much demand now as ever. * 
And so it is also with most of the other virtues. The precise 
conditions of their exercise* change ; but the habit of mind 
remains intrinsically the same. 

Still, even the habit of mind does undergo some alteration. 
The kind of fortitude which is required for valour in battle is, 
even in its most inward aspect, somewhat difierent from, that 
fortitude which sustains the modern man of science, politician, 
scholar, or philanthropist. Hence this side of ethical study is 
one which each generation of writers requires almost to re- 
consider for, itself. However instructive the great work of 
Aristotle may still remain on this- point (and there is perhaps 
nothing more instructive in the whole range of ethioa! litera-- 
ture), it is , yet n.ot quite directly applicable to the conditions 
of modern life. In order to understand what are the most 
important virtues: for us to cultivate in modern times, it is 
necessary to consider them in relation to the structure and 
requireine.nts of modern . society. . ■ ' . , 

3. The Ethos of a People.- — It is for this reason that it is so 
important,, from .an ethical point -.of view, to study carefully 

, In tbat : broad sense in wliioh alone, as we baTe seen, nolversally 
iignifioant commaiicliaents -can be- laid down. ■ . . 

,', . ^Se© .Greenes ProkgfffMm.' to Mihics, Book HE., chap., t. 
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what the G-erBians 'caU the SiUen^ (tbe 'K^ 
thoiiglit and action) of diSerent times and peoples. We iiavc 
EO Englisli word that quite expresses, this idea btttj instead' 
of having recourse to, the«6ermanj ,it has become customary to ' 
Ese a Greek term., and speak of the Ethos of a people. ® The 
Ethos of a people is partly , constituted , by definite rules or 
precepts. The Ten Commandments formed a . very important 
element in the, Ethos of the Jews.; and they have coiitinnei; 
with certain modifications and enlargeme,nts5' to form an, im- 
portant element in 'the 'Ethos .of modern European , peoples. 
The precepts c.oiitaiiied in' ''the.. Sermo'n. on, the Mount . have 
perhaps never been sufficiently ' appropriated by the mwld, in 
general to be made definitely, into a part of 'the Ethos of a'liy 
people; but they, have undoubtedly .exercised; a .most', pro- 
found influence o.n the Ethos of nearly, all civilized nations. ' 

» The Ethos of a people,' then, .is partly .expressed in , definite 
commands and ,. precepts. But 'partly. also . it consists in 
recognized habits of action and standards,,' .of judgment which 
have never been precisely- 'formulated, , Thus,- in .Engkiid 
there is a general idea of the kind of,,co.nd'Uct which, is 'fi.tting 
in a ** gentleman ” ' and though it'might be difficult, .to, reduce , 
this standard to the form of definite rules, yet it has,, , undoubt- 
edly exercised a great influence Ie' formin.g the Ethos .of oiw,. 
■■people.'". 

The Ethos of a people, then, we may say, constitutes the 
atmosphere in which the best members of a race habitually 
Eve ; or, in language that we have previously employed, it 
constitutes the universe of their moral activities. It is the^ 


* The Erjglisli word ** Manners ” used to have a meaning closely 
approximating to this, but it . has deteriorated. See Iniernatioml 
Journal of Ethics^ ¥oi VII., No. 1. 

® Of* Bradley’s Mthkal Studies, chap, v., especially p. 178, where the 
following is quoted from Hegel : “ The child, in his character of the form 
of the possibility of a moral individnal, is something subjective or nega- 
tive ; his growing to manhood is the ceasing to be of this form, and his 
education is the discipline or the compulsion thereof. The positive 
side and the essence is that he is suckled ol the bremi of ike universal 
Mthos*** Similarly on p. 187 ; ** The wisest men of antiquity have 
given judgment that wisdom and virtue consist in Bving agreeably to 

the Ethos of one's people.” ^ ’ 






moraity of om worid; and, on the whole, the ^ man wlio con- 
forms to the morality of that world is a good man,, and the man 
who violates it is a bad man. 

Bradley even said emphatically^ «that the man who seeks to 
have a higher morality than that of Ms worid is on the thres- 
hold of imiiioraiity. But this is an exaggeration, for the 
Ithos of a people is not a stationary thing.‘^ ' It develops, like 
social life: generally ; and its development is brought about 
mainly by the constant eSort of the best members of a race 
to reach a higher standard of life than that which they find 
current around them. ' The '^caXo/cdya^os of the Greeks might 
occasionally permit himself to do many things, and to abstain 
from doing many tMn,gs, which woidd scarcely be thonght 
becomiiig in a modern gentleman ’’ ; wMle the teachings of 
Christiamty hold np to' ns an ideal of life wMch has not yet 
been fully embodied in the current morality of the world. 
WMle, then, it is on the whole' true that the Ethos of our 
people famishes as with oiir moral standard, it must yet be 

^ MtMoal SltidieSf p. 199. So also on p. 200, he says : ** W© should 
consider 'whether the encouraging oneself in having opinions of one’s 
own, in the sense of thinldng differently from the*»world on moral subjects, 
be not, in any person other than a heaven-bom prophet, sheer self- 
conceit.** There is, however, some parados in this. A man may be 
a moral reformer in a small way, without being exactly a heaven-born 
prophet,” .The suffering or witnessing of wrong in some particular 
form, for instance, often makes a man sensitive to an evil to which most 
men are callous. Also the disciples of the “ heaven-born prophets 
will for a time hold opinions different from those of the world. But 
what Bradley meant was simply, Try to be as good as your world first : 
alter that you may seek to make it better. His meaning is: similar' to 
that of Burk© (Eeftections on the Mcoolution in France) : ** We are afraid : 
to put. men to live and trade each on his own private stock of reason ; 
because we suspect that the stock in each man is small, and that the 
individuala would do better to avail themselves of the genera!' bank and 
capital of. nations and of ages.** 

Sometimes, Indeed, it is a highly ■artificial thing, brought into 
being .by the accidental circumstances of a particular' time and place. 
Thus Adam' Smith remark® {Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part T,, sect. II,) 
that ** in the reign of Charles .11. a degree: of. licentiousness was deemod 
the charaoteristio of .a 'libera! education. It -was connected, scoordlng 
to the,. notions of those times, with generosity,- sincerity, magnanimity, 
loyalty, and proved that the person who aot^ in this manner was a 
gentleman,. and act ft. puritan, *■ ", .. 
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remembered that it is often desirable to eie¥ate that standard 
itself^ by the lurtlier development of onr conception of Yalne,. 
■■■ ' Now tbe virtues that are current among a people at a given 
time are tbe expression in particular forms of the Ethos of that 
people; and' their' significance can be appreciated ' only in 
relation to the general life of the times, 

4. Yirtues ■; Eelaiive to the Social Puixctions,— Not^ only^ 
however, are the virtues relative to different times and different 
social conditions ; ■ they are also relative to the functions that 
different individuals have to fulfil in society. Here again it 
is, true that the differences are not so great as one is apt to 
think. We are apt to say that a poor man cannot exercise the 
virtue of liberality ; and that a man who is rich and pros- 
perous has little need for the virtue of patience. This is to a 
large extent true ; yet the habit of mind which with a rich 
man leads to liberality may equally well be present, and is 
equally admirable, in one who is pbor. And the same applies 
to other qualities. 

Still, it remains on the whole true that the virtues which we 
respect and admire in a man are not quite the same as those 
of a woman ; that those of the rich are not quite the same as 
those of the poor ; those of an old man not quite the same as 
those of a young man ; those of a parent not quite the same as 
those of a child ; those of a man in health not quite the same 
as those of one who is sick ; those of a commercial man not 
quite the same as those of a man of science ; and so in other 
cases. In describing the virtues, therefore, we must either 
go somewhat minutely into the consideration of different 
circumstances of life, and of the qualities that are most 
desirable under these varying conditions; or else we must 
confine ourselves to statements that are very general and 
vague. The Umits of space and the diiEculties of the subject 
both lead us to adopt the latter alternative. 

5i The Nature of Yirtue, — The virtues, as was admirably 
pointed out by Aristotle, are habits of deliberate choice. To 
be virtuous means to have a character so developed that we 

*0/. below, chap, tu. 
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liaWtiialiy choose to act' in the right way. E'ow, as the right 
action nearly always stands between two possible bad actions 
—one erring by excess and the other by defect — ^Aristotle 
considered^ that virtue consists essentially in a habit of choos- 
ing the mean. He wel added, however, that it is the choice 
of the felai^m mean- — Le, of the particular intermediate 
course which is appropriate to the particular individual in 
question, and to thC' particular circumstances in which he is 
•placed. That mean must be determiiied in each case by a 
consideration of its condnciveness to the general development 
■of social life. To hit upon it rightly is often ' a problem for 
individiial tact and insight ; but a- study of the greatest 
examples in human history is, in many cases, a valuable aid in 
deciding on the most fitting conduct in a given case. 

6* The Gardkal ¥irtues.— From the earliest periods of 
ethical speculation, attemgts have been made to enumerate 
the various forms of virtues. The most celebrated of these 
lists are those given by Plato and Aristotle. The list given 
by the former was current among Greek moralists even be- 
fore the time of Plato. It has at least the merit of simplicity, 
containing only four cardinal* virtues — 'Wusdom (or Prudence), 
Courage (or Fortitude), Temperance (or Self-Restraint), and 
Justice (or Righteousness). This classification, however, 
simple as it appears, was soon found to give rise to con- 
siderable difficulties. It began to be perceived, for instance, 
that in a certain sense the first of the virtues includes all the 
others ; ^ for every virtuous activity consists in acting wisely 
in some particular relationship. Again, Justice (or Righteous- 
ness) seems to, be made somewhat too comprehensive in itS' 
meaning when it is used to include (as, on this acceptation, it 
must), all the social .virtues. 

: ^ Perceiving these and other defects in the catalogue of the 
virtues, Aristotle was led to a considerable expansion of the 

Book ,11., ckaps, vi.4x. Qf. . Sidgwick’s History ' of EiMcs, 

p. : ■ 

■ : ®Proia cardo^ a hinge. The Cardinal- Virtues' ar© supposed' to he 
those on wMch the, others hinge or ' depend, . O/. th©' Cardinals in " 'the 
.Roman .'Catholc Chiweh. 
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Est.^ But Ms expansion had so constant a reference to tie 
virtues, that were expected- of an Athenian citizen ^ that its 
direct interest lor modern Efe is comparatively slight. And it 
would perh,aps be somewhat futile to attempt to draw up any 
similar catalogue specially. adapted for modem times^ with 
their complicated problems and varied relationships.® Never- 
theless, a few suggestions towards such a catalogue may be 
found useful. 

. We may note, to. begin with, the distinction wMch is com- 
monly drawn between seif-regarding virtues and those that are 
altruistic, or have “ reference to the good , of others. TMs' 
distinction is apt to be misleading. The individual has no 
Efe of Ms own independent of his social relations ; and any 
virtue wMch has reference to the good of the individual, must 
have reference also to social well-being. This fact, however, 
need not prevent us from distinguishing between, the life of an 
individual and the wider world to which it is related ; and 
some virtues may be said to bear specially on the former, 
while others bear more particularly on the latter. It may be 
convenient to look at these two classes of virtues separately. 

^ It might be held, hcwever, that Plato and Aristotle were in. reality 
engaged on distinct problems. Plato sought to give an account of the 
Cardinal Virtues — i.e. the general elements involved in all virtuous 
activities; whereas Aristotle sought to give a list of special virtues, 
eadaibited not in all virtuous activities, but in particular kinds of virtuous 
activity. But this view seems to me to be scarcely tenable. The 
distinction here referred to is clearly drawn by Prof. Dewey in bis 
OuUines of Ethics, p. 230. I am doubtful, however, whether his inter- 
pretation of the term “ cardinal virtue ” is sanctioned by the best usage. 
He means those general characteristics of a virtuous attitude, such as 
purity of heart, disinterestedness, conscientiousness, and the like, 
which belong to the very essence of virtue as such. The relation of 
such qualities of the ** inner life ” to the virtues proper is partly dealt 
with in the next chapter. For the origin of the phrase “cardinal 
virtue,’* see Sidgwiok’s Mistory of Ethics, p. 133. CJf. Rickaby’s Moral 
Philosophy, p. 84. 

* An interesting enumeration of the virtues, based largely on the work 
of Plato and Aristotle, is given by Prof. Mulrhead, in his Elements of 
Ethics, pp. 207-25. Some suggestive remarks on the particular virtues 
required In modern life -will be found in Adler’s Moral Irntmction of 
CMUreut Lectures XI.-Xy. The Syllabuses drawn up by the Moral 
Education League for the use of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
win also be found very instruotive in this oonneerdon. 
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(a) Taking the foiK Platonic virtues as a convement starting- 
point^ it is evident that courage and temperance are the two 
that bear most directly on the Kfe of the in»iividiiaL If we 
understand courage (or fortitude) m the wide sense of resist- 
ance to the fear of pain, and temperance in the equally wide 
sense of resistance to the aiinrements of pleasure.^ these two 
virtues: wll include ail forms of opposition to temptation in 
the individna! life. Temptation appears either in the form, , of 
some pain to be avoided or some pleasure to be secured ; and 
he who is proof a, gainst these will lead a steadfast life along the 
lines that he has chosen. It is e'vident, however^ that a man 
may be conrageoiis and temperate in the conduct of his life^ 
and yet be living foolishly. A wise choice of the line to be 
pursued is a necessary preliminary. If we niiderstaiid the 
Platonic virtue of vdsdora (or prudence) in this sense, we shall 
have in a maimer a complete list of the virtues required for the^ 
conduct ol the individual life. 

But it is evident that each of these virtues must be under- 
stood in such a sense as to comprehend under it a great variety 
of qualities not always found together in the same individual. 
Thus wisdom would require to be understood as including care, 
foresight, prudence, and also a certain decisiveness of choice. 
Courage, again, would include both valour and fortitude, i,e. 
both the active courage w^hich pursues its course in spite of the 
probability of pain, and the passive courage which bears in- 
evitable ■ suffering without ffinchingP But these are not the 
same virtues, and are indeed perhaps not often found together 
in any high degree. Again, courage would have^ to be under- 
stood as including perseverance ■; and this seems a somewhat 
unnatural extension of its meaning.;, just as it is somewhat 
unnatural to include decision under wisdom. 

^ Mrs. Bryant (SdmationM "EndSf pp. 71-2) regarded fortitude as. a higher ' 
virtue than the more active courage which goes, to meet danger ; hecaus© 
the loriner bears actual pain; the latter only, the fear of pain.. This is 
so far true. . Courage is a blinder' virtne than fortitude The courageous 
.man sets pain aside ■an.d forgets it, .whereas the man who shows fortitude 
is one who endures an. .aetnally present pain which cannot b© set aBide. 
But oa the other hand coxuag© is a more active and voluntary virtue 
than fortitude. It not merely endures pain, but goes to meet it in the 
fulfilmont of a purpose In this respect courage seems to be the higher 
virtu© .of ,th©.two. 
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. -Perhaps the qualities of decision, diligence, and perseverance' 
would ^ come most naturally tmder a separate, heading ■ by^ 
themselves. These qnafities are concerned not so much -with 
the resistance to the. solicitations of pleasnre and pain, as with 
the resistance to the natural inertia of human nature. The 
Christian virtues of faith, and hope are closely connected with 
valour 'and fortitude, in so far as they supply the latter virtues 
with, an inner ground. A confident ' and cheerful view of life 
seems to be presupposed in the highest forms of' courage.^ 
With reference to temperance, again, this virtue would require, 
to be understood as including the resistance to all kinds of 
solicitation from pleasures, whether sensual or intellectual, is 
so far as these tend to interfere with the conduct of life along 
the lines that have been chosen. 

Broadly speaking, then, we should be led in this way to 
recognize four distinct classes of virtues as bearing directly 
on the conduct of the individual life — ^wisdom in the choice of 
its general course, decisiveness in pursuing it, courage and 
temperance in resisting the solicitations of pain and pleasure. ® 

(5) The virtues that relate to the individuaFs dealings with 
his fellow-men are perhaps best summed up under the head of 
justice. At the same time, this term, as commonly under- 
stood, is much too narrow to include all the virtues that arise 
in such relationships. It must be understood, for instance, to 
incinde not merely the fulfilment of contracts, and the per- 
formance of every duty required by the laws, express or under- 
stood, of the community to which one belongs, but also 

i Bpwning’s portraiture of Hercules in Balamiion's Adventure 
well illustrates the qualities involved in the highest forms of active 
courage. . 

» Prof. Muirhead remarks (Elements of Ethics (2nd Edition) pp. 198-9) 
that the virtues of courage and temperance involve one another. In 
order to be temperate a man must be courageous: in order to be able 
to resist the allurements of pleasure he must be willing to endure the 
pain that resistance involves. Similarly, in order to be courageous, 
he must be temperate.” But this is perhaps a needless subtlety. The 
man who temperately abstains from a bottle of wine must no doubt 
be courageous enough to face the difiScuities and dangers involved in 
going without it. But does not this mean simply that temperance is 
a kind of mgatim courage t And does not the distinction between 
positive and negative still remain ? 
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perfect iionesty and fidelity in all. one’s relati'onsMps witli 
others. RnsMn has taught us to look for honesty' e¥en in 
modes of artistic expression ; and this kind of honesty, as well 
as others/ must he included in our idea of justice, if that idea 
is to he made to comprehend all tke virtues connected with 
our ' Social oh%ations. 

Further, the, Christian ideal of life has taught us to expect 
sometHng beyond the mere satisfaction of obligations in our 
dealings with our ieliow-men ; and indeed more than this was 
expected even by the moral consciousness of the Greeks. ' We 
commonly say, that generosity is expected as weH as Justice ; 
and in. Christian comm, unities love also is required. " In 
sense, however, we may say that aB this ought to be included in 
our idea of justice.* For it is part of what is due from one 
mdividual to another that the latter should be treated, not as 
a mere thing to which certain specifiable obligations axe owed, 
but' as a person, an absolute end, with infinite claims. It is 
true that as a general rule such ideal relationships are only 
partly attainable ; but the thoroughly just man will endeavour 
to realize them as far as possible, and will be glad when the 
external relationships of mere contract r,an be transmuted 
into the relationships of friendship or Christian love.® 

Hence also such ideas as those of courtesy, and even of a 
certain cheerfulness and good humour in social intercourse ; 
such efforts , as that of being, as far as. possible, all thingsvto 
all men, of avoiding all appearance of evB', of abstaining from 
that which is lawful, when it is not expedient, and in general all 
the chivalries of the Christian gentlemen, ,' are not foreign to 

^ Other instances of honest j, going beyond mere trnthf'ulness, 'might 
easily be^ given. ■ Tims the 'student who “ crams ” for an examination 
may be said to be dishonest, because his- knowledge /s not gennine. 
Again, what Prof. Bosanqnet calls {History oj MstheiiCf p, “ 

. scholar’s golden rule-^never to quote. , from.- a book that he has' .not 
read .from cover, to cover,” is, a 'good 'instance of' the extension of the 
Idea' of honesty. But perhaps it is a ‘ counsel of perfection.* 

* Tims, generosity,, as, Prof. Muirhead says, “.is only fiistice adequately, 
conceived” {Mkmenk of . p. ■■ 209). 

®Here we are in agreement mth ..Carlyle,. -C/. above,' p, 296, We 
doubt only whether th® abolition of contract would of itself prodtico this 
desirable result. Justice must on the whole precede generosity. 

'. BTH. . . . . .' ’ .. ' ' '22 : 
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tie conception of; justice. They are part' of what we owe,: to ' 
one another as,, persons and as absolute ends. , 

We see^ then, that, by giving a broad interpretation to each, „ 
;of the terms used, we m^y accept the old Greek classification 
of the virtues with but slight modifications. The only positive ' 
addition that we have' to make is the recognition of a virtue; of 
decisiveness and perseverance. Perhaps; it was n,atiiral that; 
the Greeks should omit this, partly, because their plan of life' ' 
was more mapped out for 'them beforehand' than it is with' us,; 
and partly because with "'their simpler ^ method of life steady 
persistence in any particular line was less essential. ' Perhaps 
also the light hieonstancy of the Athenian character, its peren- 
nial youthfulness, made the omission of this stern, virtue easy. 
A Eoman would scarcely have forgotten the idea of disciplined 
application^ ; an Englishman would not naturally omit 
decision of character ; a German would remember Daurbarlceit, ® 
Besides this, however, it must not be forgotten that we have 
been extending the meaning of the four Greek virtues to 
senses which the Greeks themselves would not have acknow- 
ledged. ® But such an expansion of the conception of duty is 
inevitable as the world advances. 

Having made this classification, however, we may at once 
add that any attempt to draw out such a list, like an attempt 
to make a list of the commandments, is of very slight im- 
portance. There is essentially but one virtue (what we may, 
if we like, call practical wisdom*), just as there is essentially but 

^ The decisiveness of such a man as tosar, for instance (cf, below, 
chap, Y., § li, p. S60 noU), seems to be a virtue which cannot be 
identified either with wisdom, courage, or temperance. 

® Fersuteme^ Gf, also the peculiarly German virtu© of Treue (fideUiy), 
These virtues all somewhat foreign to the Athenian character. 

® This was habitually done by the early Christian moralists who ac- 
cepted the Platonic classification. See Sidgwick’s History ofEihics, p. 133. 

* It might be urged, of course, that there is a great difference between 
what Bacon calls ** wisdom for a man’s self ” and that wisdom which 
manifests itself in a just regard for others. But wisdom for a man’s 
self, in the sense of mere selfish prudence, is not virtu© at all. Wise 
care of a man’s own interests, in the sense in which that is a virtue, 
is precisely the same quality as that which leads, when extended, to 
a wise care of the interests of others. The only difference hes in the 
■ extension of our universe. 
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one comMaadment. Tlie particular virtues, like the particular 
commandnients, , are only special forms in wHcli tlie . rigM 
attitude of minci manifests itself. The efiort to make a Hst 
of these forms, is almost frivolous.- •! have thought it worth 
while to say so much as I have dope on- the subject, only in 
order to make it clear what such an effort would mean. Per- 
haps the best Vay of regarding the virtues is to treat them as 
those forms of character that are implied in the fiilfilnient of 
the duties or commandments ; while those duties or com- 
mandments, again, depend on the elements involved in the- 
.social unity. 

7, Education of Character. — Having ascertained what' are 
the types of character to which we wish to approximate, we 
have next to inquire into the means by which these types are 
to be developed. Here, however, it would be necessary, to 
trespass on the province of Psychology, and especially on that- 
part of Psychology which is concerned with the theory of 
Education. 

This subject is still in a somewhat undeveloped stated ; and 

^ Reference may, however, be made to Herbart’s Scieme of Mducaiion, 
Some, good points will be found also in'Ouyau’s EducaiioTi and Heredilyt 
Fouillee’s UEnseignement an Point de Vue .Naiionalf Mrs. Bryant.’s. 
Educational Mids^ Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education, Herbart’s 
chief .point is that the great work of education is to extend the ci,rol 0 
of thought.” By -a “ circle of thought ” he means very nearty what has 
been described in this' handbook as a “universe.”' 

. .A great deal .of valuable work has been done in recent years on. the 
ethical aspects of Education, especially' through the activities of the 
Mora! Education League. Reference- may b© made to the important 
collection of material in the book ■ on Moral Imtruction and Training 
in Echools^ edited by Professor M. E. Sadler.. . See also the book by 
Mr. F. J.'. Gould on Moral Education: its Theory and Practice Mid' 
7outh*s Noble Path^ .The. Making of Character by Professor MacCuim, 
WhM is and Might Be and In Defence of What Might Be, by Mr. 
Edmond Holmes, Schools of Tomorrow, by E. Dewey, .Moral Imtruc-> 
iion of Children by Dr. .F. Adler, ..e^c. . The Boy .Scout and- Girl. Guide 
M.ovement may b© regarded as a.practical outcome of. the .fresh interest 
that has been taken in this subject. Reference may also he made to 
Professor E. B. Holt’s book on The Freudian Wish and its Phm in Ethics, 
which seams to me to have a more Important bearing on the subject of 
moral education than m the general theory of Ethics. 
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there are only one or two remarks that seem to have any 
practical value for onr present purpose. It is scarcely: neces- 
sary to refer to what every moralist has noticed, the. influence 
.of example in the development of character. A.s ..iron 
sharpeneth steel, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of' Ms 
friend.®* But all the forms of social' relationsMp.have a similar 
value. Perhaps we may say ' generally that ' the important 
thing, from tMs point of view, is the influence that' comes from 
connecting- oneself with some organization that^ has a certain 
completeness in itself. 

.' Goethe said that a man must either be a whole in Mmsel or 
else join Mmself on to a -whole. To this Bradley has added, ^ 
* You cannot be a whole, unless you join a whole/* Complete 
development of character can be attained only by devoting 
ourselves to some large end, in co-operation with others. 
Such an attachment comes to different men in different ways. 
Some find it in the pursuit of science, others in particular 
practical interests, others in the political life of the State, 
others in poetry or religion. It matters little what the form 
may be ; but unless a man has, in some form, a broad human 
interest which lifts Mm out of Mmself, Ms life remains a 
fragment, and the virtues have no soil to grow in. The first 
requisite, then, for the development of the virtues, is to unite 
ourselves with others in the pursuit of some end or ideal, i,e. 
something that has real value, intrinsic or instrumental. 

In the second place, we may observe that a certain amount 
of ascetic discipline is sometimes found valuable. As Aristotle 
put it,* when a man*s character has been twisted in one direc- 
tion, it may be straightened by bending it in the other. Also, 
even apart from tMs, a certain check to the gratification of our 
natural propensities helps to waken up the will® : it prevents 
us from living on by rote, and thus serves as a stimulus to the 

^ Ethical Studies^ p. 79. 

^ Ethics^ EC. ix. 6. ’ , 

® Of. James’s PrimipUa of Psychology^ vol. i., p. 126. Prof. James 
lays down the maxim : ** Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a 
little gratuitous exercise every day.*’ He adds, “Be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points; do every day or two 
something for no other reason than that you would rather not do it.** 
I venture to doubt the wisdom of this. A man tsIiq is living with serious 
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development of, cliaracter ; ' so that, like Eabbi Ben Eara, we 
may, 

“ welcome each rebuif 
That turns earth’s smootime%s rougli. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go*** 

• 

It Is best, kiwever, when , snob a rebufi comes to us in the 
ordinary course of nature, ' When it is consciously adminis- 
tered, it is apt to involve too mucli attention to our own inner 
development, wMch almost always leads to the production of 
a morbid habit of mind,^ On the whole, it is genera, lly better ' 
to escape from our defects, not by thinking about them and 
trying to elude them, but by fixing our attention on the op- 
posite excellences* Dr. Chalmers used to speak of “the 
expulsive power of a new afiection ” » ; ■ and it certainly seems 
a more efieotual method as a rale to expel our evil propensities 
by developing good ones rather than by seeking directly to 
crush the evil ones. « 

At the same time, it must be allowed that it is seldom 
possible to develop tie moral life, like a flower, by a simple 
process of steady growth. Usually' a certain amount of 
attention to the inner life is necessary ; and often a man has 
to pass through crises, such as used to be called, in religious 
language, conversion or new birth, in which the attention is 
turned inwards, and the man is occupied, as it were, in feeling 
Ms own pulse and fingering the- motives of his conduct. ' This 

©nds, in view will, I think, always find sufficient occasions for ascetic 
discipline — ' 

** Room to deny himself, a road ; ■ ' 

To bring him daily nearer €rod ’*— . . 

without artificially seeking them out (except perhaps in the way indicated 
by Arist'Otle), ' See the,, whole passage from^ James quoted in Sluirhead’s ■ 
Elements of EtMcs» pp, 136-7. Cf, also Mrs. Gilliland Husband’s Essay 
■on, ** Pleasure ' and Pain in Education*’- in the InSermtional Journui 
of Ethics»^ voL ii., : No. 3 (April, 1892), pp. 303-4. 

- G/. below, ■ chap, v., § 11,' 

' ®',So also',, Ml’S. Humphry .Ward says in Mobert Elsmere : “ This, indeed, ' 
is. the only way .in which opinion is ■ever really -altered — by the substitu- 
tion. of .one mental picture for .another ** ; and again- : - “ An, idea cannot- . 
be killed from without — ^it can only be supplanted, transformed, by 
another idea, and that, ohe of equal virtue and magic.** 
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is an attitude from wHcli we ongM to escape as rapidly as 
possible ; but it is so characteristic a feature in the develop- 
of the moral life- that it seems -worth while to devote a 
separate chapter to the consideration of it— -the more sOj as it 
wEl lead ns to a further shady of what may be called the inner- 
side of, virtue*^. ' , , 

8. The Moral Sylopsm. — Before we conclude this chapter, 
it may be convenient to take note of a highly significant con- 
ception of Aristotle, which seems here in, place. In the present 
and the two preceding chapters we have briefly indicated the 
various forms in which the moral atmosphere (if we may so 
cal it), afiects.. the individual consciousness. The moral idea! 
involved in social life preseniB itself to him in the three forms 
of institutions to be maintained, duties to be fulfilled, and a 
type of life to be realized. At different stages of social de- 
velopment, and in different races of mankind, it tends to 
present itself more distinctly in one or other of these forms. 
Thus the Jews thought chiefly of Commandments, the Greeks 
chiefly of Virtues, and perhaps the Romans attached most 
importance to the maintenance of social institutions. 

But, in whatever form the moral life is conceived, the good 
citizen may be said to derive from these general conceptions 
of its nature the principles by ■vrhioh Ms life is guided. It is 
then Ms business to apply these principles in detail This 
process was described by i^stotle as the formation of a prac- 

* With referenc© to moral education, it may be noted her© that a 
certain confusion is frequently fallen into between the culture of the 
moral nature and the acquisition of knowledge about morals. The 
former is al-important ; the latter frequently leads to nothing more 
than that form of spiritual pride which is vulgarly known as ** priggish- 
ness.’* In the former sense, aU real education is moral education. It 
is in this sens© that Herbert says {Bcmme of Mdmc4ion» p. 57), “ The 
on© and the whole work of education may b© summed up in the con- 
cept — ^MoraBty.” In the latter sense, on the other hand, a moral 
education would generally be a bad education, leading to nothing but 
seK-conscious introspection. €f, the important distinction between 
" moral ideas ** and ideas about morality ** drawn by Dr. Bosaiiquet 
in his article on ** The Communication of Mora! Ideas ” in the Infer- 
mximmd /onrncf of voL L, No. I (Oot. 1890), p* 86, See also 

Mm. Husband, fee. eil., pp; ^-5. 
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tioal syllogism. The major premiss consists of tlie general 
statement^ tliat a particular social institution is to be main^ 
tamedj that a particular commandment is to be obeyed^, that 
a particular type of life is to be r§aiiised, that a particular 
value is to be achieved. The minor premise consists in the 
apprehension that an action of a particular Mnd would be 
one that fiiMlled these conditions. Then the conclusion 
would consist in the carrying out of the action in question. 

Thepoww of thus . apprehending the general principle to be 
lolioweds and of bringing the ' particular action under it, was 
called by Aristotle practical wisdom (4>p6vri(ns ) ; and the man 
who possessed this quality was " called a 4>p6v&pos (a^ wise or 
prudent man). The excellence of the good citizen is of this 
nature ; and, having reached this point, it may now’- be convenient 
to give' Aristotle's complete de:l^tio;a of Virtue as it appears 
in the good citizen. Most of the points in the definition have 
already come up in the course of our exposition ; and it may- 
be -wei! now to have it befdre us in its entirety. ‘‘ Virtue," 
says Aristotle,^ is the habit of choosing the relative mean, 
as it is determined by reason, and as the man of practical 
wisdom would determine it." 

This is apt to strike us at first as definfhg in a circle ; but 
if we remember what is meant by the man of practical wisdom 
— viz, the man who has fully entered into the spirit of his 
moral enyironment ; and if we remember further that the 
spirit of Ms moral environment is the product, of the human 
ideal— of reason — ^as it has so far expressed itself ; we may 
be able tO' see that it is not reaUy defining in a circle., but the 
expression of , a. profound truth. 

It furnishes us, however, only with an account of the virtue' 
of the good, citizen'; and though tMs is^ an important element 
in the life of the good man, it is not quite the whole of it. 
Accordingly, Aristotle proceeds from the consideration of the 
virtue of the to the consideration of that of . the a-otf^hs' 

(the man of speculative wisdom), ^ wHch he declares to be 
higher. This raises the general question how far the highest 
Mfe of the individual can be regarded as sometHng 'to be 

^ Nmwmckean Ethics, II., vi., 15, - ‘''Bffnv dpa If ipeth irpoajperci^# 
«V &dm vph ml hp 
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realized apart from the life of tie eommiinity, or as sometMag ': 
tkat coiitains eleiaeBts that are' not, adequately, expressed in 
Ms relations to the social unity to wHch he belongs. ,It is 
this question that we have now to consider. ■ 

# ■ 

HoTB ox the CLASSmCATION OF THE VlE'^UBS. 

, Students , ■who .desire a more complete classification ' of the Virtues 
than' that which has been given in. the foregoing chapter might find It 
advantageo’us to study them. genetically, ic. ,to co.nsider how ' they grow 
up and come to be recogniz^ 'in -the development of h'uman ilie.. 

From this point of view, it would probably be found that the earliest 
virtues to be recognized are those of Courage and Loyalty, as being the 
most important for the maintenance of the tribe. Courage at first 
means Valour in battle, but gradually comes to include Fortitude, 
Hopefulness, etc. In Aristotle’s treatment of the virtue of Courage wa 
see the beginnings of this process of expansion. Loyalty, in like manner, 
means at first simple Fidelity to the tribal unity, but gradually comes 
to include Perseverance and Enthusiasm in any work that may be 
undertaken. 

As we go beyond the tribal consciousness, and pass to the stage at 
which there is a more definite recognition of the individual life, the 
virtues of Temperance and Prudence make their appearance, and these 
also become by degrees more and more comprehensive. The growth 
of the individual consciousness leads to the establishment of personal 
relations bet-ween indi^duals ; and with these the virtues of Fairness 
(Justice) and Friendliness soon acquire importance. The deepening 
of the individual consciousness leads to the recognition of the virtue of 
Reverence in its various forma of Self-Respect and Respect for others. 
Finally, Wisdom comes to be seen as the Virtue that underlies ail others. 
From this point of view, then, the Cardinal Virtues would be Courage, 
Loyalty, Temperance, i^dence. Fairness, Friendliness, Reverence and 
Wisdom. 

But from different points of view different results might be reached. 
What is important is not to have a classification of the virtues, but to 
understand the general significance of Virtue as the habit of acting in 
a suitable way in situations of a particular kind, and then to have a fairly 
complete view of the kinds of situation that arise in communities at 
different stages of development. Such a list of virtues as that given by 
Aristotle in the Nicomachem Ethics cannot be regarded as much more 
than a collection of specimens of some of the most important types to 
be found in his o^wn age and country. The attempt to be exhaustive 
on such a subject would be apt to lead to a result more voluminous than 
luminous. 

On the other hand, if one tries to give simply a general classification 
of the different directions in which the moral life becomes specialized, 
such as is generally understood by a list of Cardinal Virtues, it is almost 
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:iin.possible to devise any principle of division that is really satisfactoiy. 
In Plato's fottrfoM list it is pretty clear that Wisdom is on a diSerent 
footing from th© other three, being rather the imderlying priacipl© of 
ftl than one of the special applications of it; while again Temperance' 
and Justice cannot b© very clearly distinguished from on© another. 
The common division of Virtnes into th© sell-regarding and the other- 
regarding Is siniilariy unsatisfactory ; ahd so is Aristotle^s distinction 
of moral and intellectual virtues. On th© whole, th© genetic order of 
study seems the most satisfactory. On the general subject- of - th© 
Virtues, Prof. Sorley’s little book on Th& Moral Life will be found very 
useful. 


GHAPTER¥. , 

THE INDWIDUAL Lim / ■ 

1. Indifidu^ and Social Morality. — WMle it is true tliat the- 
iife^ of the individual is -relative throughout to the sociai^uBity , 
to which he belongs, it is none the less true that it is in the 
personality of individuals that the social unity is realized. 
Consequently, though it -is an error to think of an individual 
as having a life of his own independent of society, it is not an 
error to think of the individual life (realized within a social 
unity) as an absolute and supreme end in itself. Hence the 
eSorts of such a man as Goethe after the highest culture of his 
individual nature are not to be classed (as shallow critics have 
sometimes classed them) with the strivings of egoism. The 
development of such a personality is at once a good in itself 
and a benefit to the whole of humanity. 

Nor is this less true, though the benefit is smaller, in the case 
of less comprehensive and significant personalities. What 
EusMn called the manufacture of sotds is the greatest of ail 
industries. TMs is a kind of work, however, in which men are 
apt to be unsuccessful in proportion as they consciously set 
themselves to it. Crescit occulto velut arbor aem, is in some 
measure true of most great characters. Even Goethe seems 
to have been somewhat injured by his too deliberate self- 
culture. The unconscious,^’ says Carlyle, is alone com- 
plete ” ; the reason being that a perfect character is one that 
is objective, that loses itself in the world with which it deals, 
one that knows much and loves much, not one that is^ much 
occupied in the contemplation of itself.^ Still, this objective 

^ Of. Walt "Whitman’s question, ** Bo they turn out men down your 
way ? ** quoted by Br, Adler in his Moral Imtruction of GUldren^ p, 270. 

* There is, in fact, what we may call a Paradox of Buty, analogous 
to the Paradox of Pleasure referred to above (Book I., chap, ii., § 7)« 
Just as, in order to get pleasure, a man must interest himself rather in 
particular objwf*i than in hia own personal feelings ; so, in order to 
' S46 



poiiit of viewis'^c of being cultivated, and tbe cultivation 

.'of it "involves a certain amount of self-study.,' Some points 
in , connection w,itli this may now be noted. 

2 . Bradley'S' Paxadox. — Eeferenae -has already been 'made 
to the welid^nown, saying of E. H. Bradley,^ ' that for a man 
to wish, to be better than the world is to be already on the 
threshold of immorality/ Against, this it has been urged by 
Eashdall® that ‘ it 'Would be truer to say that the 'iD.an who is 
content, to be as moral as his neighbours h^s already paspd 
considerably beyond ' that ■ threshold/ I think ' this criticism 
involves some misunderstanding.' What Bradley meant is 
oth'erwise „ expressed a few sentences' afterwards* — ‘ We 
should consider whether the encouraging oneseM to having 
opinions of one*s own., in the sense of thinldng differently 
from the world on moral subjects, be not, in any person other 
than a heaven-born prophet, sheer self-conceit.’ 

What he meant is' more ’definitely explained by the state- 
ment,'^ quoted from Hegel, that' ‘ the wisest men of antiquity 
have given judgment that wisdom and virtue consist in living 
agreeably to the Ethos of one’s people/ In opposition to this 
Rashdail asks: ‘Would not any one who really supposed 
that ''wisdom and virtue consist in living agreeably to the 
Ethos of one’s country ” inevitably have voted for the con- 
demnation of Socrates, and have joined the crowd that shouted 
“ Crucify- him, crucify him 1 ” I hardly , think that this can 
be fairly ' inferred from Bradley’s -statements. ' The exception , 
that he allowed, for a heaven-bom prophet ’ might be taken 
to cover' such cases as those of Socrates and Christ. ', , 

Besides this, I think it is pretty clear that, when 'Bradley 
spoke of '‘:wisMng to be better than ■■'the world ’' he meant 
, wi.shin.g to be better than the recognized standards o! tbe 

mt riglitly, a man must interes't' liimself in some object' that is to fee 
.^accom'piished rather than in Ms own attitude in accompHshm.g it,. ,Eyen 
the wealth of our irmer life depends rather on the width yl our objcotiv© 

. -interests than ' on ', the ' intensity ' of our - self "Contemplation. 

r Ethical Studies (Snd-^ Edition), p. 199 . . 
■..:^.^Thmrp'ofGood'and'EvUfYohlLfp^lBBm.: 

®p. 200. 

* Ethiml Siuiim, p.* 187, 
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world. To say that an ordinary citizen should not wish this 
hardly '.seems to imply that he 'siioiildbe ‘ content to be as 
moral' as Ms neighbours ® ; for they may not be Eving up to 
:the recognized standards-. B.ut Bradley’s statements' and 
Eashdali’s comments open,, up the interesting probiem of the 
true place of the moral reformer. 

' 3. The Place of the. Moral Befomier. — Bradley^ I thinh, 
would not. have denied that morality is progressi've, and that 
there is a. place for such a moral reformer as Socrates; . but 
he would probably have urged that the attitude of Socrates 
was, on the whole, conservative, as contrasted with that of 
some of the Sophists to whom he was opposed. Socrates was 
scrupulously careful to submit himself to the recognized 
authorities of his country. What he sought to do was not to 
subvert the moral standards of his time, but rather to estab- 
lish them firmly on reflective principles. And it is, on the 
whole, true to say that this was also what his followers, Plato 
and Aristotle, sought to do. Bashdall’s reference to Christ 
is also open to some question. Christ, no doubt, urged his 
followers to ‘ exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
pharisees,’ but not altogether to set it aside; and it should be 
remembered that what the Scribes and Pharisees were blamed 
for was partly that they had an excess of zeal in imposing new 
obhgations on the people. 

What Bradley was urging might, I think, be expressed in the 
injunction ‘ First be sure that you fulfil the requirements of 
the particular “station” in wMch you find yourself placed. 
Afterwards you may proceed to do something that is not 
expected of you.’ But we may still ask whether it is always 
right to do what is expected of us by the community in wMch 
we Eve. Most people would admit that there are some 
exceptions to tHs. In India it is generally expected that 
people should marry at a very early age and have children as 
soon as possible. There are obvious objections to tMs ; and 
few people in Western countries would tMnk it wrong for 
reflective Hindus to do what they can to discourage this 
practice. On the whole, it does not appear that there is much 
diierence in this respect between moral and intellectuai 
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eitlier of theory or of practice loiless lie couM find some other 
reliable people to agree with him. , The paradoxes even of men 
of exceptional genius nearly always call for some qualification. 
Bmt groups that hold ininsiiai opinions in matters either of 
theory or of practice — such as the Society of Friends — are 
sometimes a , valuable leaven within a community. Even if 
their views do not win general acceptance, some parts of their 
precepts or example may lead to progress. 

UsiiaHy, however, tliis is true only when their departure 
from tradition is in the direction of greater stringency rather 
than in that of relaxation. Early marriages, for instance, 
must almost inevitably be contracted without much regard 
for congruity. The postponement of them to a later age 
enables the relationship to be entered into with a better 
understanding of the values that are to be realized in. it ; and, 
if we are right in thinking that the realization of values is the 
ultimate moral end, this consideration is evidently of great , 
importance. 

. It is, of course, true that there is generally some cause for 
regret when any one is impelled to come forward as an innova- ■' 
tor in in.atters of conduct. In intellectual or artistic matters., 
it iS' almost taken for granted that "one who doeS' anything at 
aU is .something of an innovator.- One has no right at afl to 
work in these provinces unless he has some contribution to 
make that is more or less fresh. ■ -But every one has to try to ,. 
do what is morally right ; and it is, to a large extent, true that 
what is right for one is also right for all ; and one who thinks 
he knows better than others what is right is apt to seem 
presumptuous. But, in a country in which the owning of 
slaves was cusiomary , there would surely be nothing presumpi- 
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tuous in trying to gi¥e them some degree of freedom. Nor^ in 
a coiintiy addicted to somewhat gluttonous feasting^ could 
there, be much harm in adopting more temperate custonis: ?- 
„It' would be easy to multiply similar instances. 

, I suppose the point of BFadley^s observation is that any one 
.who permits himself to violate one generaEy recognized rule 
is likely to violate others that are more important. But is 
tMs really, true ? ,, Is it not rather likely, that the man. who^ 
reiectS 'On the morality of his time will learn to distinguish 
between what isr really good and what is less good in the 
practices of his neighbours? ' Those who seek to. be, in some 
respects, better than their world, are at least leading people 
to think ; and this can hardly fail to be beneficial in the end. 

I suspect that some of Bradley’s own paradoxes were put 
forth with this very object, and were partly justihed by it. 
It has probably been worth while for us to have to reflect a 
little on this one, even if we have^had to set down some con- 
siderations that are almost too obvious to need attention. 
The essential point is that, though we are members of a social 
group, and have our Station and its Duties largely determined 
by our place in it, yet we do not cease to be mdividual human 
beings, ‘ looking before and after,’ ‘ distinguishing, choosing 
and judging,’ sometimes doing worse than our neighbours, 
but possibly also sometimes doing a little better, not slaves of 
the pack but reflective persons. But it is well to remember also 
that we are not isolated individuals, but subject to social 
guidance and, if necessary, to social control. 

It certainly seems to me that there is some exaggeration 
in Bradley’s statements about the Ethos of our people. There 
is sometimes a tendency to over-emphasize the continuity of 
a people’s life. When Wordsworth, in one of the noblest 
of his sonnets, exclaims: 

* We must he free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held,’ 

we csan hardly fail to he aware that the identity that is referred 
to is not free from differences. It is not wholly true that we 
speak the language Shakespeare spake ; and it is perhaps still 
less true that the faith which Milton held has persisted without 
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ohaage. It may be true that Ms moral convictions liave been 
more, steadily maintained,; but at. least in Ms own time tbey 
were not by any means universally accepted. A1 that can be 
said is that they were implied in tbe ©bristian tradition to wMcb 
tlie people at least nominally adhered. 

All tMs wQ.iiHj I tMnkj have been admitted both by Bradley 
and: by EashdalL The difference is perhaps only .one: of 
emphasis. ' It is possible to exaggerate , on either side. , What 
is clear is, thatj in modern times, the Ethos of one^ people^ can^ 
hardly be interpreted in a strictly national sense. An, English- 
man— “Hot being a heaven-born prophet— may learn from the 
French, the Germans, the Italians, even the Indians or 
Chinese. Bradley Mmself derived the idea of the ethos of his 
people mainly from Hegel. It would certainly be difficult to 
estimate how much most educated people in this country 
have imbibed from the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews. 
No doubt, it may be said that it is part of the Ethos ' of 
their own, people to look' for enlightenment in those alien 
quarters. But the teaching to wMoh in tMs way men get 
access can hardly be said to represent simply the Ethos of 
their own people. 

To lay stress on the best traditions of the country in wMch 
a man lives— especially in a time of considerable moral unrest 
— may have been, worth doing for once ; but it seems to have 
been somewhat ' unduly stressed by . Bradley.^ Wisdom is 
justified of' all her cMldren ; and those who are now recog-' 
nized as having been among the wisest and best were not always: 
the most faithful to the traditions of their own people. Still, 
it iS' right- enough' that the new prophets should be subjected: to 
careful criticism ; and that, we should recognize, in general, 
that * this wise world of ouxs is mainly right.’ 

.. 4. Conversion,— The religious experience that used tO' . be 
referred to as .conversion seems .to be a normal, .fact .in our 
moral development. Bunyan’s Progress has, in our 

, ^ It Is perhaps well to rem©m.ber that Bradley’s own * station ■’ waa 
.practicaHy .determined for^ Mm at birth. So,, indeed, was HegeFs," 
Most people, at least in the modem Western world, have to find their 
proper stations ; and^heir particular duties in it are not always obvious. 
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own time, recovered much oi the interest that it had almost 
lost. We have learned to think of the civilization within which 
we Kve as being, to some extent, a City of Destruction ; and 
■Blake has taught ns, what the World War. has served to re- 
inforce, that we have to try, in a quite inteHigible sense,' to 
bnfld a New Jerusalem.^ 

Eecnriing to the mode of expression which we have so 
frequently made use of, we may say that this phenomenon 
occurs when a man is made aware of a higher universe than 
that within which he is living, and at the same time becomes 
conscious that that higher universe is one within which he 
ought to live. Such an experience occurs in its intensest form 
only when the higher universe that is presented to us is recog- 
nized as the highest of all — i.e. it occurs mainly in the religious 
life. But even apart from this, there is frequently a crisis in 
the moral Ufe, in which we pass from some lower universe to a 
higher. The moment, for instance, at which a man decides to 
devote himself to poetry, or art, or science, or philosophy, or the 
time at which he hears of the death of a friend, or loses or 
gains a fortune, or goes to college, or falls in love, will often be 
such a period. Life takes on a new aspect ; and the mind 
turns in criticism upon the life that is past. 

In the case of the religious life, there is often a violent 
reaction against the past, a condemnation of its acts and 
even of its ideals, repentance and remorse. In less extreme 
cases there is only a certain shame for the low level of our 
former existence, accompanied frequently by contempt for 
those who remain at it, together with a fixed determination to 
follow higher things in the future. At such times a man is 
intensely conscious of himself. He perhaps keeps a diary to 
record his inner feeling. He withdraws probably m some 
degree from general intercourse with the world, and becomes 
somewhat cynical in his estimate of it,* He thinks he has 
discovered a new world which no one has ever explored before 
him. It is at such times especially that the inner life becomes 
prominent. 

^ TMa has been strikingly emphasised in the recent book on Europe, 
by Count Keyserixng. 

* See. Carlyle’s Senior BesaHus, for instance. 
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Conscieatioiisness.—Apart, iiowever, from any . 'buoIi 
special periods 'as tMsj one wlio is careful about Ms moral con- 
duct freq-uentiy finds MmseK called upon to reflect .upon 'Ms 
inner. Mfe^ in tlie way of inquiry wlieUlier Ms conduct conforms 
to .Ms Mghest ideals. Carlyle lias 'commended^ times , of 
action in contmst witb' times of rejection ; but in tbe practical 
naorai life it is impossible to keep tke two long asunder. After 
action we must reflect upon onr activities and criticise tkem., 
with a view to improving upon tbem in the future. 

' Now in so , far as we merely consider our o^iert aots^ this in- 
volves no entrance into the inner life. Bnt a man., who is 
careful .about Ms conduct will generally reflect not merely 
upon his actual conduct j but upon the motives by wM.ch he 
was led to The habit of reflecting upon them has been 
called by Green conscientiousness.® It is doubtful whether 
tMs is a quite correct use of that term.^ Conscientiousness 
seems properly to mean simply extreme care with regard to 
our externa! conduct. But, lor lack of a better word, we may 
em,ploy the term here in Green’s sense. ‘‘ A man may ask 
him.s0lf/’ Green says, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a 
good man should, with a pure heart, with a will set on the 
objects on wMch it should be set ? — or again, Shall I, in doing 
so and so, be acting as a good man should, goodness being 
understood in the same sense ? ” 

: TMs question is somewhat different from the question 
whether one’s action Las in itseH been right. It is rather the 
question whether I, in doing an action in itself right,® was 


^ Especially in MS' Essay on ** Characteristics.’* 

® As a rula, we do not do tMs. ■ Although# as already remarked (above, 
p. 109), the moral judgment is passed on a person doingt not on a thing 
done, yet the interest of the agent is normally centred in a thing to be 
done, not in Mmself as doing it. Of, also p. 355, note. 

® io pp. 269-71, and 323-7. , ' • 

See Dewey’s of p, 202. 

.^. , right^as an overt act. ■ A man,, in acting, is prinii.ariiy interested, 
in the question, whether he is bringing about a desirable "result. In 
judging Ms action, as we have already remarked (above, p. Ill), we 
/.take, account .of the motive by which .he is led to bring about thlB result,: 
But the man himself, in acting, does not normally think of this* He 
simply sees the thing tb be don© and does it, 

»TH. 23 
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occupying a riglit attitude, or whether I did it feom a wrong 
motiTe,^ If a man is mnch occupied with such a question as 
:this, it is generally a sign either of a morbici state of, mind or 
of the fact that one has Hot found Ms ■ trim vocation in, li,fe ; 
,ior when a man has found Ms work and is doing it, he has 
little time left for such inquiries/^ Moreover, if a man's mind 
is honest ^ and, clear,. he can generaly answer the question at 
once, without any elaborate investigation. ,. Consequently,: 
when a man enters. upon such inquiries, they .have. seldom, 
reference to any single action that he has ' performed, , but 
rather to his general attitude in Ife. 

6. Self-Examination. — Such self-examination is often a 
direct result of a new awakening to a sense of the moral 
imperative , such as we have- already described as conversion ,; 
but it may be carried on by men periodicaEy, without any such 
reawakening. A man may ask^Hmself whether Ms life is 
being lived on that level wMch answers to Ms idea! of what 
life should be. In asMng tMs, he will generally mean partly 
to ask whether Ms actions, viewed as external facts, are 
exactly such as th^y ought to be— whether he has actually 
accomplished what was required of Mm in the given situation ; 
and this is a question with regard to overt fact. But frequently 
he will mean more than this. He will frequently -wish to as- 
certain whether the general principles of his conduct are right, 
whether he habitually acts in the best spirit as well as in the 

^ I suspect that when men inquire into their motives in this way, 
they are frequently using the term “ motive ” in the more inaccurate 
sense formerly referred to (above, p. 60). They are thinking of the 
feelings that accompany their actions rather than of the ends that induce 
them to perform these actions. But even in the stricter acceptation of 
the term, the inquiry into the purity of our motives is not irrelevant. 
See below, p. 355, note 1, and p. 369. 

* Cf, Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics^ p, 201, That very wise man, Goethe, 
has a remark on this, as on most other things. Eeferring to a boy 
who could not console himself after he had committed a trifling fault, 
** I was sorry to observe this,” said Goethe, ** for it shows a too tender 
conscience, which values so highly its own moral self that it will excuse 
nothing in it. Such a conscience makes hypoehondi’iacal men, if it is 
not btlattoed by great activity.” '{ponversatiom^'with Echerrmum), , 
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best manlier— wiietber, for iastance, he is perfectly disin- 
terested in Ms conduct,. 

. No doubt siich an in.quiryj as well as an inquiry into the 
spirit in which particular actions have been doiie, is often an 
evidence of a morbid habit of mind, , A man’s interests ought 
for the most part to be concentrated in the objects which he 
is' seeking to accomplish rather than in Ms own inner state/*^' 
And even. if one wishes to view his acts with reference to the 
spirit in.' which they are done, it will generally be best to do 
this by studying some ideal type of the moral .life, and eii-^ 
deavouring to follow in his path, rather man by a direct 
contemplation ,of one’s' own impulses and motives* The 
latter course has nearly always a tendency to paralyze action 
and promote egoism. 

Still, there are times when the study of one’s own motives 
in. particular actions is beneficial, and also times at wdiich it is 
desirable to take a survey of one’s general attitude in life, 
TMs is a part of self-knowleflge ; and though, as Carlyle ’said, 
the motto Kmw thysdf is an impossible one to carry out with 
any completeness, yet it is important to make a certain 
approximation to the carrying of it out. 

One reason of tMs is, that it is not always possible in. our 
actions to go fully into the reasons of what we do. We often 
require to let ourselves go, relying on the intuitions that have 
been acquired in the course of our lives. ■ On such oceasiouB. 
it' is. important that we. should know- how far we can trust. 

is In snoh 'inquiries that we become 'aware.' of wtat may be called 
the. inner side, of the wtnes. The qualities involved M this inner side 
of .virtue— purity of heart and the like— seem to - be what Prof. .Dewey 
understands by the Cardinal Yirtuea.” . .See above, p. S34> miC' 1. 
It IS. , probably 'trae, as Oreen insists, that the inner . and outer side .of 
virtuous action, are in the long ran exactly proportioned to on© another* 

There. is '.no real reason to doubt,” says .Green {Prohgomma to 
Book chap. L, § .295), ‘‘that tho good or evil in the motive of an: 
action-' Is exactly measured by the. good. or -evil. in.. its consequences, as... 
rightly astimated,” But he admits that this correspoixdenc© would 
be fufiy apparent only to omniscience. For m, a certain act may b© 
evidently the right on© in a given situation (e,g. the killing of a tyrant, 
the passing of an Act of Parliament, the relief of a destitute widow, 
mm if we do not know what motive has led to its being done. 

® Cf, above, p. not§ §. 
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ouiselTes to go. for this piirpose it is necessary to. have an 
insight : into the^ nature of otir besetting sins/* and these 
, cannot always be' discovered from, our overt acts. . There are 
feWj howeverj, who carry tMs kind of self-knowledge very far. 

The heart is deceitful/* and even those who observe it most 
careiuily are apt to miss some secret chambers.,. The advice 
.of an intimate friend, will often help' one more than seif- 
observation;' and even ■self-observation is generally more 
■successful in the form of a study of our acts and habits than. in. 
that of a study oionr secret motives. 

■■^■7. The Study of, the Ideal, — I have already remarked, that 
it is iisuaDy a more profitable way of developing the inner life 
rather to, jSi our attention on some external type than to attend^ 
to our own motives. Such types have frequently' been selected 
and set up for the imitation of whole nations and peoples — 
e.g. Buddha, Jesus, Socrates, and the various Roman Catholic 
saints. And, on a smaller scale,"* we have innumerable bio- 
graphies of heroes held up as examples not only of right 
action, but of a right attitude of mind and heart. Novelists 
also and poets have created for us imaginary types to serve 
the same end.^ Indeed, this may be said to be the end of all 
poetry, in so far as poetry has an end at all It is a criticism 
of life,** inasmuch as it presents to us higher ideals of what 
life might be and ought to be — and that chiefly on its inner 
side. * 

8. The Monastic Life. — The importance of the study of the 
inner life, whether by direct self-examination, or by the con- 
templation of ideal patterns, has at certain times been so keenly 
felt that men have set themselves apart, like the Eastern 
mystics or the monastic orders of Catholic Christianity, for 
the express purpose of making this their study. We must 

^ On the moral and sesthetic significance of ** types,” the student may 
be referred to Stephen’s Science o/ Ethics^ pp. 74-6. Eeference may also 
be mad© to Bacon’s De Augmenticp Book VII., chap. iii. 

*0/. the famous passage in Goethe’s WUMm Meisieff Book H., 
ohap. il., wading, Who but th® poet wm it that first formed gods 
for m 5 that exalted us to them, and brought them down to us.” 
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regard iMs^ in general^ 'as an nndesirable form of tbe DivisioE 
of Labom It liad a certain justification, in ' kwless:, troies^ 
wiien most men were so iniicli 'Occupied witii violent action 
tliat tliey tad no time for, reflectioir. In such times men who 
led a contemplative life had the task of acting as the inner life 
lor the wh«i,e community to which they 'belonged. 'And 
perhaps in some Oriental countries the nature of the climate' 
renders it difficult to carry on the active 'and the contemplative 
life together.^ The existence of a: monastic order has , in' fact 
somewhat the same justification as the setting apart of a special 
day for religious worship. 

But just ,asj when the Sabbath is too rigidly divided from the 
rest of the weekj it tends to become a mere ceremonial ob- 
servancej' with little reference ,to actual practice, so when the 
priestly or monastic order is too rigidly divided from the rest 
of the community, the inner life- comes -to be regarded as their 
special province, with which the rest of mankind have no 
concern.’^ This has a pernicious effect on genera! morals, and 
ultimately on the morals of the monastic order itself. No 
order of men can confine their attention exclusively to the 
inner side of life ; and the pretence of d<iing so turns rapidly 
into cant and hypocrisy. Just as it is desirable that secular 
interests should not be entirely forgotten on Sunday, nor the 
religious, spirit throughout the remainder of the week, so it is 
desirable as a general rule that ‘‘ all the Lord’s people should 
be prophets/’ or at any rate that prophets should retain 

^ See Marsttall’s Principles of Economics, p, 12. 

„ ^ ill© amusing acc'ount, in Milton’s Areopagitiea, § 55, ol the man 
whose religion has become a dividual movable ” ; “A wealth^!- man 
- finds religion, to b© a traffic so entangled, and, of so many piddling 
,aecoimts, that h© cannot , skill to -keep a stock going upon that 
trade. . ■. , ., What does he therefore, but resolves to give over- toillng,,:'- 
and to find himself out some factor, to whose 'care a-nd credit he may 
,cGmin,it the whole, managing ol his ,religious affairs ; some divine of note' 
and: estimation ' that ,must be. To ^ him he adheres, resigns the whole 
•ware,house of his religion, with all the locks -and keys, ,i,nto his 'custody ; ' 
:,aiid indeed makes the "very person of that man his reKgion. . His 
religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously 
,'!aid' to," sleep,; -rises, ,' is saluted, -, and 'after 'the maliD,sey, or some well-- 
spiced bruage « , , his religion walks, abroad at eight, and leaves his 
kind entertainer in tife shop trading all day without his religion,” 
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sufficient contact with the world to enable men of the world 
to catch something of the spirit of the prophets. 

. . 9* BeantifiiLl Souls.— Apart, however,. from the existence .of 
any special order for the cultivation of. the inner, hie, we 
occasionally find' individuals who . set themselves apart .for 
this ' purpose. It has been customary to describe these' .as, 
beautiful souls ** (sohone Seelen) ; and Goethe has given a 
striking account of one in his Wilkelm Meisi&tJ' They are 
usually '.people who have been prevented in Bome.wdkj from 
taking part in the active affairs of life. The Eves of such 
individuals have often, a singular charm, and the good effects 
of their influence are sometimes felt over a wide circle ; but this 
is especially the case when they do not entirely withdraw 
themselves from contact with active Efe. If they do this, 
their contemplation is apt to become emptied of al real content; 
their fine feelings turn into hysterical dreaming; and it is 
well if they do not end in madness. 

10* Asceticism. — The development of the study of the 
inner life is generally accompanied by a contempt for pleasure. 
This sometimes goes so far, as in the case of the Indian mptics 
and the Mediseval monks, as to lead to the positive infliction of 
torture. The ostensible reason for this is frequently the idea 
that torture is pleasing to the gods ; but the fundamental 
reason seems to lie in the desire of suppressing the flesh and 
its lusts. This is of course in some degree an essential of the 
moral life in any form ; but asceticism seems to commit the 
error of turning the means into an end. 

It is important to repress our low^er desires, in order that 
we may be able to devote ourselves, without let or impediment, 
to the highest ends of Efe. But the ascetic regards the sup- 
pression of desire as the end in itself. And the effort thus to 
suppress all natural desire frequently defeats its own aim. It 
concentrates attention on the objects of desire, and in a sense 

^ Carlyle erroneously translated schone S^ele ** fair Saint.” For some 
very suggestiTe remarks on the attitude of the “ beantifnl sonl,” see 
Cted’i Megd, pp. 28-31. Eetonce may also be made with advantage 
to Bradley’s Mtkiml pp. 244-5, * 
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naakes a man tlie slave of his desires as truly as in the case of 
lum who yields to them. The best way to free ourselves from 
our lower desires is^ as we have akeady indicated/ to interest 
ourselves in something better. It is only into a mind swept 
and garnished that the devils can enter : when it is well fur- 
mshed and occupied they can find ho room,. ' 

;li«. The Contemplative Life. — The study- of the inner life 
in truth, but a part of the general life of speculation as dis- 
tinguished from action. ^ The distinction between the active 
and the contemplative life has impressed meh in all ages ; and. 
difierent thinkers have attached importance to the one or , the 
other. Aristotle' placed the contemplative life (meaning by 
that the pursuit of scientific and philosophic truth) above the 
practical life in which the ordinary social virtues are exercised. ® 

It is essentially the same point of view® that we find among 
many Eastern mystics and Mediaeval saints,' and, in more 
modem times, in such men as Wordsworth, who withdraw from 
the straggle of ordinary labours and find a higher life and a 
serener wisdom in the contemplation of nature.' Wordsworth 
says of nature that, 

"“Sli© has a world of ready wealth 
The mind and heart to bless. 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness j 

and the same idionght finds utterance, in more homely fashion, 
from Walt Whitman, when he says, “ I loafe and invite my 
.soul.’’ ' Euskm also has sung the praises of rest and contempla- 
tion, and William Morris has found Ms earthly paradise:' in 
** a century of rest,” in which the turmoE of modern civilization 
shall have been appeased, and men shall find a more worthy 
existence in a closer walk with nature,- Similar' ideas dominate 
Emerson and ' Thoreau. All these- ' seem tO' think that the 

^Se© above, p. 165. 

^MUcs^ Book X., chaps, vii. and viii,' 

® Except (a very important qualification) that , Arietotl© regarded 
the active life of social doty as an 'iudiepemable preparation - lor the 
higher life of thought. Moreover*, even the life of thought he regarded 
as essentially a higher form of activity, to which the life of the good 
citizen leads up. ^ 
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contemplative life is ^essentially higlier than the active, and 
that this higher life is to be reached simply by withdrawinff 
feom the life of action. ' ® 

On the other hand, Carlyle preached a gospel of labonr, and 
was fond of quoting the words of Sophocles that “ the end of 
man is an^aotion and not a thought,” or the exclamation of 
i^auld Rest ! Shall I not have all eternity to rest in * ” 
This view fits in well also with the robust philosophy of Brown- 
ing, who cannot even accept the orthodox view of the rest of 
eternity, but conceives of it as the most fitting address to his 
departing spirit-^ 

“■ Thrive and strive ’ ery, ‘ Speed ! Fight on, fare ever, there 

, as here I 

The truth seems to be that an ordinary healthy human 
e^stence requires both sides. There are energetic"^ natuxes 
like tsesar or Napoleon, that seem able to go on with a per- 
petual activity, scarcely requiring rest or reflection. But 
the activity of such men is not usually the wisest or the most 
benenciai. There are others whose special mission it seems to 
be to mthdraw from the world of action and bring messages to 
mankind from the inner world of feeling and reflection. But 
the wisdom of such men is apt to be deficient in the depth of 
umversal applicability which a wider contact with life can 
give. The Wordsworths and Emersons are not equal to the 
onakespeares and Goethes. For the majority of men, at any 
rate, times of action naturally alternate with times of re- 
flection, times of creation with times of re-creation. In retire- 
ment we criticise the acts of life ; in Hfe we criticise the ideas of 
retirement. Action and reflection are the gymnastic and music 
of moral culture,^ 

^ Of . Goethe’s famous lines^ — 

** Es biidet ein Talent sich in der Stihe, 

Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt.” 

(“A genius forms itself in solitude; 

A character, in struggling with the world.”) 

of the two elements in 
conrse, including what used to be called 
polite literature and a good deal more. Il^to points out in hto 



Mepublic (Book III.) that both these elensents are required for 
.laaent of character. See Nettleship’s admirable essay on 
of Education in Plato’s Mepublic ” {Eellmica, pp. 67-180). 

^ Hence the element of truth in the popular view about i 
of ** sowing wild oats.;* See below, p, 372* 
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12. Eektiori of tlie Imer to the Outer Life,— Looking at it 
■ k a more speculative ■ light, we may express the relation of 
the inEer to the outer life in this way. The life of tmreflective 
action takes place entirely within t^e universe with which we 
have identified ourselves. In the contemplative life we hriDg 
ourselves^ into relation with the T^roader nniversej whether 
revealed in theLorni of the moral ideal within ns,' some ideal 
exemplar without us, the beauty and .snggesti’veness of 'nature,' 
•the discovery of scientific law, or in any other shape. 

How,' since the life of aH of us involves progress, or, at the " 
very lowest, readjustment to new. conditions, it is impossible 
that it should be carried on successfully witho'iit a periodic 
reference to the principles on which it is based. Like chrono- 
meters, we can go on for a time by the mere impulse of our 
moral springs, but if we are to be kept in permanent order we 
must readjust ourselves by the stars. On the other hand, it 
would be a poor chronometer which was perpetually being set, 
and never could be let go? A life of pure reflection would 
never acquire any positive content. It would have principles, 
but no facts to apply them to ; yet it is by contact with such 
facts that the principles themselves grow. It is experience 
that tests them, and that sends us back again to improve them. 

“ Best men are moulded out of faults ’’ ; for it is our errors of 
conduct that reveal to us the defects of our principles, and 
show us where they need improvement.^ 

There are, then, these two sides in every healthy moral life. 

It is a mistake, on the one hand, to suppose that all the worth 
of our life lies in its outer acts. This is not even the only part 
of us that affects those with whom we come in contact. Men ■' 
imagine,”, says.lm.erson, “ that they -communicate their virtue 
or yice only by overt actions, and ..do-not see that virtue or vice' 
emit a breath every moment.” Of course, this means in reality 
that the virtuous man acts a little differently from the vicious 
man, even where the external act appears to be the. same. The 
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beauty of the inner life^ in Aristotle^s pkrase, sliines tirougli/® 
Hence tbe importance of having the heart right. 

On the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose that we should 
• be perpetually fingering pur inner motives. , If . we do . this,. ■ 
we shall always find tha^they are somewhat wrong, .The., 
impulse of the moment can never quite rise to the dignity of 
the eternal ideal ; and the more, we watch it, the .less Ikely is 
it .so to . rise. If- we make ..sure that our overt' , action .is..: 
thoroughly right, the right motive will soon hecome . habitual 
to us and it is ^ man’s, habitual motives that are importantj, ; 
not the motives that may happen, to enter intO' a particular act. 

13. The Virtuous Man and the World.-— -If our life is to be 
one both of action and reflection, it must also in a sense be 
one that is both in the world and not of it. A life of activity 
cannot be one of entire withdrawal from the world and its 
ways ; yet the man who guides himself by reflection will not 
simply be carried along by its currents. The man who is 
simply reflective and not active is sometimes characterized as 
“over-conscientious.”^ Sometimes ifehis reproach is merely 
an indication of prejudice on the part of “ men of the world ” ; 
but often it is a mark of a real want of decision of character, 

^ Blight be thought, from what has been already said in chap.iii., 
that, if we are resolutely setting ourselves to do good actions, the motive 
of them must necemarily be good. But this is only partly true. If 
a statesman devotes himself persistently to the passing of benelioial 
laws, this must be because he takes the benefit of his country as part 
of his motive* But he may also be infiuenced by the desire of personal 
fame, or even by that of spiting a rival. A man can seldom be quite 
sure that some such lower motives do not form part of his inducement 
to the performance of an action whioh he clearly sees to be in itself desir- 
able. But the best practical course is evidently that of habituating 
ourselves to the performance of actions which we perceive to be desirable. 
By doing this, we accustom ourselves to the point of view of the 

universe within which the actions are good. We forget the lower 
universe of personal ambition, or of personal spite ; and, by forgetting 
it, we gradually cease to live in it. We lose ourselves in the pme interest 
in our objective end ; and this is the highest motive — Le* on the assump- 
tion that our objective end is really a desirable one, forming an element 
in human progress. 

*S©e Green's Frol^orntm io Ethics, p, S23, and Dewey’s Outlines 

> qf itkks, p, ZQh r 
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ike that of Hamletj or a want of appreciation of the limits 
within which our moral life has to be lived.^ It is a man of. 
this type who is sometimes said to be so good that he is good 
■ for nothing ” si buon che val nionte *’*). 

On the other hand, the commQiier defect is that of iTing 
entirely witl)in the universe of the- society in which. we find 
ourselves, and foilo'wing a multitude to do evil. The good man 
adapts himself' to Ms environment,- but tries at the same time 
to. make his environinent better. He does not simply try to 
keep himself ** unspotted of the world,” also to clear the 
world of spot. -S'lich a man will in a .sense be *Viiot of the' 
world.’* He will live in the light of principles wHch are not 
MIy embodied in tie inodes of action around Mm. Bit he will 
not withdraw into Mmself, and abstain from taking part in. the 
activities of Ms world. This attitude of the virtuous man is 
strikingly depicted by Wordsworth in Ms sonnet to Milton, ® in 
wMch he- expresses both Ms aloofness and his readiness to 
serve. * 

“ Thy so'd was like a star and dwelt apart ; 

And -yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’* 

» 

14. The Moral Reformer.-- -This twofold attitude is perhaps 
best seen in the case of great moral reformers. Every good- 
man, no doubt, is a moral reformer on a small scale; bnt oc-- 
casionally in the Mstoiy of a nation there arises a man who holds 
up new ideals of the moral life, and induces men. in- some degree- 


i 'Fronde says ol Julius 'Caesar {Ccesaff p. 330), “ Hia habit wa-s to take 
facts as -they were, and when satished that his object was just,, to go 
the readiest way to it.** A very conscientious, man can seldom bring- 
hi.mseM' to do. this, and hence lacks “ force of will.** €f, .above, pp..'82'-3. 
.Descartes was .so m.uch -afraid of the indecision due to a refleeti've habit, 
that he thought it necessary to make it a special practical rale for .Mni- 
self, never to hesitate when once he had come to the conclusion that a 
particular line of conduct was on the whole the best. Bee his Dmonrse 
on Mdkod^ Fart III. (Veitoh’s translation, p, 25). 

® C/. also Milton’s own emphatic declaration in the Armpagitim : 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and beat.’* Sc^ also Bacon’s Ds Augmefdis, Book WL, chap. i« 
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to adopt themj tliiis' advancing the general moral ideas of .man- 
kind, Types ol snoh reformers are Bnddhaj Socrates, and Jesus* 

■ These are generally men who have a profound .appreciation 
of the moral life of their peoples, and who by reflection upon 
it are led to transcend ita limitations* There was ■ no better 
Athenian citizen than Socrates, none more attached to Ms 
native state, none more ardent in the performance of civic 
duties, few more thoroughly at home in its customs a, ad 
traditions.^ But he was more than this. He had Ms hours ol 
reflective abstraction, in which he went, beneath the moral 
traditions of Hs .nation and examined' the fundamental prin- 
ciples on wMch they rested. This reflective e.xaraina.tion en- 
abled Mm to transcend the limitations of Greek morality, and 
to prepare the way for deeper conceptions of duty. 

Similarly, Jesus was no ascetic or recluse. He came 
eating and drinking,’’ and was familiar with the ideas and habits 
of Ms people, even of those that were regarded as outcast and 
degraded. But he had also his times of retirement, tempta- 
tions in the wilderness, and withdrawal to mountains. This 
combination of active participation and reflective with- 
drawal enabled Mrn to sum up the morality of Ms nation, 
and by summing it up to set it upon a deeper basis, which fitted 
it to become the morality of the modem civilized world. 

So it is with most great moral reformers. They huid, in a 
sense, the mirror up to their times and peoples. They show 
them clearly what is already stirring dimly within their own 
consciences. They often seem to proclaim something entirely 
new and contrary to the whole spirit of the age ; and conse- 
quently they often become martyrs to their convictions, as 
both Socrates and Jesus did. And no doubt they often do, 
like Moses, bring down a new law from heaven. But the 
new law was nearly always contained implicitly in the current 
morality of their time. They only interpreted that morality 
more carefully and strictly, freed it from self-contradictions, 
and pressed it back to the fundamental principles on which it 
rested.® When they do more than this, their work is seldom 

^ See Zeller’s Socrates and the Bocrtdic School^ Part II., chap. v. 

* See Green’s Prolegomem to Mihics^ pp. 323-30, Muirhead’s Elements 
of Ethics, pp. 253-4, and Dewey’s OutUms of Mtkks, pp. 180-00, 



CHAPTER VI. 

MORAL PATHOLOGY. 

1. Moral Efil.—So far we Lave been mainly occupied witL 
the consideration of the moral life in its positive aspect a.S' a 
development tow|irds goodness and perfection of character and 
social activity. We must now' dweE for, a little on its more 
shady aspects. Man^s life is not a; simple struggle towards' 
virtue and holiness : .it is quite as often a lapsing into vice and 
sin. This aspect we have on the whole neglected ; and we 
must now give a little consideration to it. 

Each inan*s moral life may,- as we have seen, be regarded as 
a universe in itself. ■ This universe may be a broad one or a 
narrow one. In the case of the majority of men it is sufficiently 
narrow to exclude many human interests. This narrowness 
is a source of conflict. It causes the individual good to appear 
to be in opposition to the general good of humanity. 

There is a sense in, which no one ever seeks anything except 
what he regards as good. Quidquid petitur petitur sub specie 
honi. Evil is not sought as evE, but as a good under particular 
circumstances.^ But the good sought is only the good of the 

^ Many of the acts that we regard aa vioes were at one time scarcely 
vices at all. They are the virtues of a lower stage of civilization, a lower 
universe which has been superseded, but in which some men still linger. 
Thus, Prof. Alexander says (Moral Order and Progress p. 307) ; ‘‘ Murder 
and lying and theft are a damnosa herediias left us from a time when 
they were legitimate institutions : when it was honourable to kiE all 
but members of the clan, or to He without scruple to gain an end, and 
when there was promiscuity of property.’* 

In this connection, Bentham refers to the passage in the Odyss&y 
(HI., '70 sqq,) in which Telemachus is courteously asked ‘'what Ms 
business may be, whether by chance it is that of a pirate or what other.” 
In Aristotle’s Politics (I., viii. 7, 8) pirates are mentioned along wnth 
fishermen, hunters, etc., as classes of workers who maintain themselves 
without retail trade. In Sparta, again, it was not thought dishonourable 
to steal, though it was thought dishonourable to be found out. Of, 
Mulihead's Mhmmds of Mthics, pp. 232-3, and A#». ** Aryan Beligion ” 
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universe concerned, at the particular moment. TMs need not 
even be what the incli.vidual:liimself, taldng a survey of bis 
life, would regard, as good for Mm : still' less is it necessarily 
identical with or conformable to the*geiieral good. It may be 
the good of a very narrow' universe — ^the universe of a man 
who is- making no serious efforts to reach that rational point of 
view in wMch alone, as we have seen, true' freedom is to be 
found ; one who, remaining in- servitude to Ms passions and. 
animal propensities, prefers “'bondage, with ease to strenuous 
liberty.’* ■ , . ■ ^ 

Indeed, there are, even cases - in wMch opposition, to the 
general good becomes almost an end in itseM ; in wHch an 
individual is inclined to say, like Milton’s Satan, “ Evil, be. 
thou my good.”. Social duty' presents itself as a continual 
menace, to U' man who has not learned to identify tlie good of 
society with his own ; and he is thus tempted to take up arms 
against itl He cannot simply set it -aside,, as he can narrower 
goods that lie outside Ms own ; it is a wider circle that includes 
his own, and he must either identify himself with it or fight 
against it. TMs war against society seldom indeed presents 
itself in the extreme form in which it is depicted in Milton’s 
Satan or Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens ; but on a smaller 
scale we see it often enough in the wilful mischief of cMl.dren, 
or in the anti-social delight that gives its edge to scandal. 

But apart from any such war against the social good, even 
the best of men show at times the defects of their qualities,” 
i.e, the limitations connected with the particular kind of uni- 
verse in which they live; and the more definite that universe 
is, the more marked are likely to be the defects. Hence the 

m ,Haatmgs* Mmydo^mdia of Eeligim ajid Ethics, More ' modern in- 
stances .of, a similar land are to be foimd- among-' the Thugs and KuHars 
-in.India, who appear'to,regard murder and robbery as honourable actions. 
Bnt perhaps some of our own methods in indnstrial competition and 
the treatment of inferior races may seem equally discreditabie in the 
-notwery distant -future. . , 

^ 0/. Shakespeare’s King Eickard HI. : — 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a- lover, 

To entertain these fair weE-spoken days, 

I am determliied to jjrove a vElain, 

And liat^ the idle pleasures of these days,’* 
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shortcoBiings wliioh are often noticed in men of strong and 
original eliaracters. A weak character has no definite Imits. 
It' .flows' vaguely over the boundaries of many nniversesj 
without distinctly occnpying any. It excludes, little because 
it contains little. It takes on, like a cliain.eleoii, the colour, 
'of. any iiniverse with which it comes in contact. Buck a person 
is not likely to ofiend profoundly against, any laws of Hs social 
siiiToundings. He will rather be faultily faultless,” drifting 
■securely because he is making for nowhere, carried safely by 
■■'wind and tide without any force- of seamanship... It Is to such 
that the proverb applies that ** Eortmia favours fools.” Ko 
one can find any fault with one who has in Pope’s phrase, “ no 
character at all.” 

On the other hand, one who has great strength of character 
in some particular direction has generally some accompanying 
weakness. His universe is a cleaicut circle, and excludes many 
elements of a complete moral Ifie. Thus, the great poet, 
tenderly sensitive and full of high aspirations, is often deficient 
in steadiness of will and in attention to the more conventional 
rides of morals. The great reformer is apt to be inconsiderate 
of the weakness of pthers, and sometimes even unscrupulous 
in selecting the means to secure his purposes. The man who 
is devoted to great public achievements is often, like Socrates, 
unsuccessful in his domestic life. And so in many other cases. 
Hence in our moral judgments on individuals it is very neces- 
sary to consider not merely where they fell short, but also what 
they positively achieved or endeavoured.® A man’s sins are 
the shadows of his virtues ; and though a life of transparent 
goodness would cast no shadow, yet, so long as men fall short 
of this, the strongest virtues will often have the deepest shades. 

2. Vice. — Moral defects may be regarded either from the 
inner or from the outer side — ^as flaws of character or as issuing 
in evil deeds. From the former point of view, we may describe 

^ Of. Caiiyle’s Essay on Burns : Granted, the ship comes into harbour 
with shrouds and tackle damaged ; the pilot is blameworthy ; he has 
not been all-wise and all-powerful ; but to know hew blameworthy, 
tell UB first whether his voyage has been round the Globe, or only to 
Bamsgate and the Isle of Dogs/* 
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tlieia as vicesr— vice* being tlie term that corresponds to' virtnej* 
and ttat denotes , tlie inner stain of ' cbaraoter ratlier .tlan tl.© 
overt act: ' From the outer side, we may speak of them rather 
as sins ana, crimes... . . » 

The inner side is more extensive than the outer ; for staias in 
the inner character may be to, a large extent concealed, and not 
issue ' definitely' in evil, deeds— though .they can scarcely fail 
to ,,' give a certain colour to our outer .acts* It is " chiefly 
Christianity that has taught us to attach 'as much weight to 
the evil in the heart as to the evil in outer d^eds.® The more 
superficial view is to regard the latter as alone of importance. 
Such' sayings as whoever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her, has committed adultery with her already in his heart,” 
gave' a new extension to the conception of morals. Similarly, 
the conception of morality was deepened when it was recog- 
nissed that an action which is externally good may in reality 
be evil if it is not don© from the highest motive, Whatever 
is not of faith is sin.” ® It wds from this point of view that some 
of the early Christian writers spoke of the virtues of the heathen 
as only “ splendid vices.”^ 

If we were to attempt to classify vices, the subdivisions of 
them' would naturally correspond to those of the virtues. Thus 
we should have vices arising from our yielding to pleasure, or 
failing to endure pain, or not being sufficiently wise in our choice 


* From Latin vitiuMf a defect or blemish, Sin“appears to come from 
a root meaning a breach of right. The corresponding Greek word, d/Aaprk, 
means an error. Crime is from the Latin crimen, an accusation or 
judgment. 

' ® The term generally employed by Christian writers, however, is rather 
Sin than Vice.. And thus Sin, though properly referring to' an outer 
act rather than to a stain of character, has acquired the seiLse of Vice, 
and indeed has come to bear an even- more inward meaning than Vico. 
For Vic© corresponds to Virtu©, and means a general habit of character 
issuing in particular bad acts whereas Sin,. as. used by Christian writers, 
refers more often to the inner disposition of. the heart, want of purity 
in the motive, and the like,. It Is in this sense, for Instance, that St. 
Faui speaks of sin dwelling in him.”- ■■ ■■': ■ 

* Of, Sidgwick’s Hmtorp of MtMcs, pp. 114-16, 

■ ' '-* Gmen, ''how©^^^ insists that the best Greek writers were 

perfectly aware of the importance of the inner motive. See his -Pro- 
kgomena to Ethm, Book III., chap, v,, § 262 ; iwad 4* below, p. 407, 
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01' stiBEiious is 0111 psrposBS.' Wc shiottld. also, liavo various vioos 
connected with imperfections in onr social relationships. But 
into the details of such a classification we need not here enter. 

o. 

3 . Sin.— Although it is pcm, however, that the' inner side 
of an evil character is- quite as important, from a moral point 
of view, as the evil acts that fiow from it, yet it must be re- 
membered that there is a considerable difference between 
vice that remains in the heart and vice that i.ssiie 8 in an ..evil 
deed ; just as the|e is a difference between virtue that remains 
mere good intention ” and virtue that issues in deed. Pro- : 
lessor Muirhead remarks on this points : “ How far, the resolu- 
tion is from the completed act has become a proverb in respect 
to good resolutions. It is not, perhaps, very creditable to 
human nature thit a similar refiection with regard to bad 
resolutions does not make us more charitable to persons who 
are caught apparently on the way to a crime.’’ 

Hoffding (Psychology, Eng. ed.f p. 342 ) quotes a case of a 
woman who, having got into a neighbour’s garden for the 
purpose of setting fire to her house, and been taken almost 
in the act, swore solemnly in court that she knew she would 
not have perpetrate^d the act, but hesitated to state upon oath 
that she had abandoned her intention when she was surprised. 
With this we may compare the passage in Mark Eiitherford’s 
story of Miriam's Schoolhig, where, speaking of Miriam’s 
temptation to take her own life, he says : * Afterwards the 
thought that she had been close to suicide was for months a 
new terror to her. She was unaware that the distance between 
m and dreadful crimes is much greater often than it appears to 
be: 

^ Mhmenis of Ethics, p. 51, wofe. 

* C/. Cavlyle’s French Revolution, vol. iif., Book I., chap. 5,v. s ** From 
the purpose of crime to the act there is an abyss ; wonderful to think 
of. The finger lies on the pistol ; but the man is not yet a murderer : 
nay, his whole nature staggering at such a consummation, is there not 
a confused pause rather — one last instant of possibility for Mm ? 
This distinction is, indeed, generally recognized in our ordinary moral 
judgments — ^though perhaps it is not so much dwelt upon as the corre- 
sponding distinction in the case of good actions* Cf. Adam Smithes 
Thmp of Moral BeMimenls, Part II., sect, Ill.i# chap. ii. 



■Perliaps we should say^ then, ’not merely that the road' to 
Hell is paved with good intentions,” but that the road to 
Heaven is paved with bad , ones. It should be remembered, 
however, that there is an importaii,t ■ difierence here between 
good intentions and bad intentions. Bad intentions, like 
good intentions, are often, frustrated by infirmity of purpose, 
in, this' case' the good intention, is not so good as the good act ; 
whereas' the bad intention is on the -whole 'worn than' the bad 
act. ; We do- not think the better- of Macbeth for Ms hesitation 
in committing murder'; and often we feel almost 'an.' admiration 
for 'ft determined crime. On the other hand, if a crime is 
prevented by genuine moral scrnples, which arise often just 
at the moment when we have the oppoitnnity of actually 
performing the deed, the hesitation which then arises is partly 
an exculpation. Thus we tMnk on. the whole the better of 
Lady, Macbeth for her exclamation — ' 

Had he not resembled 
My lather as he ’slept, I had done 

While, then, it is the case that a good intention is always 
inferior to the corresponding good deed,^ it depends on cir- 
cumstances whether a bad intention is or js not less evil than 
a bad deed. ® 

^ Evan this, no doubt, is subject to some qualification. A compara- 
tively unscrupulous man may often perform an action on the whole good, 
whore a more conscientious man would hesitate. In such a case w'e 
should not alwaj^s regard the conscientious man as blameworthy. Still, 
even here, the good intention of the conscientious man is not so good 
as his good action would have been, if only he could have brought Mm- 
:«elf to do it— though it may .be as praiseworthy as the good action of 
»:,man who-ls more unaerupulo'us. : ■ . , 

® Of course evil thoughts may also pass through a man’s mind without 
getting the length even of intentions. In this case they are not morally 
culpable. Cf» Milton’s Paradise Lost^ Book V.- — 

“ Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
Ho spot or blame behind.’’’ 

Even such evil, however, may be taken as evidence of the existence 
of some lower universe within a man’s nature— some extinct volcano, 
aa It were — ^which may at some time or other burst forth into action. 
Miltoji, I suppose, would scarcely have admitted this — at least witfe 
regard to God. % 
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■ So mlsOj from the point of view' of the development of the 
character of the agent, a bad deed is often less evil than a stain 
in the character which does not go forth in action. An overt 
act brings, as a lule, am overt punishment. At any rate, 
the wickedness of the act^is made openly apparent, in a way 
in, which an evil thought- is not made apparent,^ And when a. 
.man thus sees plainly the consequences of Ms action, he i.s. 
often led to repent of it. and- amend his life. ■ It is .here that' 
we see the element of truth in the " common idea* of the benefit 
of ** sowing wild oats.” Here also we see the force of Luther’s 
PecmfoTtiter^ If there is evil in 'a man’s heart it is .generally 
best that it should come out plainly. There, is more hope of a 
straightforward sinner than of one who is neither cold nor hot. ® 

. 4. 'CSrime, — The term Crime is geiieraly used in. a narrower 
sense than sin. It denotes only those offences against society 
which are recognized by national law, and which are liable to 
punishment. It is impossible that all moral offences should 
be brought under this category. Ingratitude, for instance, 
cannot be made punishable by law, because it would be practi- 
cally impossible to specify the offences that come under tMs 
head. Again, the* moral sense of conscientious persons is 
constantly outrunning the ordinary moral code of the society 
to wMoh they belong, and thus inventing sins which axe not 
recognized as crimes. Also when the evil effects of a sin fall 

^ Of, Browning’s The Statue and the Bust — 

The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 

Though the end in view was a vice, I say,” 

See Jones’s Browning m a Philosophical and Edigiom Teacher, pp, 

ni-18. ^ 

® Similarly, in the life of a state, it is often desirable that an evil 
should be brought to a head. For this reason, it has often been observed 
that it is generally better to have a thoroughly bad despot than a half 
good one. Thus Haliam remarks {Constitutional History of England)^ 
“ We are much indebted to the memory of Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, 
Louisa, Duchess of Portsmouth, and IVIrs. Eleanor Gwyii. . . . They 
played a serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty.” 
Of, Buckle’s History of GiviUzaiion, vol. i., p. 338, where this passage 
Is more fully given. ^ 
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mainly on tiie^ perpetratoir of it, it .is generally thoiigM mneoes* 
sary to iiave a special law against it,. ■ . 

5. always brings e^il consequence! witb 

itj and these evil consequences always react in some way npoa 
the perpetrator. It was.. one of tie paradoxes of tie Socratic 
teaching tiat'it is worse for a man to do wrong, than to suffer 
wrong. In a sense tils is true. ^ Tie consequences of suffering 
wTong are external' They do not hurt tie soul; whereas 
a man does wrong, he lowers himself in the scale of being, 
and tins wrongs, Mmself worse tian any one else could wrong 
iim. StiH, the evil effects of' a man*s wrongdoing npon himself 
are not always apparent either to himself or' to others. He 
often seems to have got off scot-feee, 

Now this is contrary to oiir natural sense of justice. We 
natnially thiB.k that a man should be rewarded accordin.g to 
his deeds. And this idea seems to have a rational jnstification. 
The virtuous man is fightiil^ on- the side of human progress, 
and we feel it natural to expect that the gods will ffght with 
him, and that Ms labours will prosper. The vicious man, 
on the other hand, is fighting against the gods, against our 
ideals of right ; and it seems unnatural and unreasonable that 
his course should prosper. If for a time the virtuous man is 
unsuccessful, we yet feel bound to believe that Ms ultimate 
reward cannot ** be dust.”^ His, cause at least must prosper, 
unless the world is founded on injustice ; and it is natural to 
expect and hope that he will prosper along with it. On 
the other hand, if the wicked for a time seems to flourish, 
•we cannot help -believing that Ms triumph is ephemeral, that- 
in the long run the wages of sin must be death. 

It is here that the naturalieelings of gratitude, and revenge 
find their rational basis.. . Of course, we are not here main- 
taining that these feelings derive their ongm bom my such 
rational consideration. Thev psychological question of the 
development of these feelings is not now under consideration.'*^ 

^ See the ooncluding paragraphs in Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. 

® On this point, see MiE’s Utilitarianism^ chap. v. See also Adam 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, Fart II., sect. II., chap, iii., 'where 
the distinction between an inquiry into the origin of revenge and an 
inquiry into its ratlori|,l basis is clearly drawn. 
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But tkese feelings could scarcely maintain fclieix groimcl in tlie 
developed consciousness of mankind unless they had support 
in reason ; and it is this rational support that we have now to 
■ take notice of. . ** . ' 

■ Mow it is out of these natural feelings that reward and punish- 
^ .rnent take their origin. ■ In the case of revengp^ , mdeedj and 
to some extent even in the case of gratitude, there is a. certain 
tendency for the feeling to grow weaker as the race develops, 
.80 far as merely personal -.relationships are oonoerned. : .The,, 
primeval man reients keenly every wrong done to himself, or to 
those who are intimately ■■coimected with himself, and. seeks .to^ 
return , it at the earliest- opportunity upon the head of the 
perpetrator. As the moral consciousness develops, this feeling 
of personal resentment becomes less keen. Men begin to 
learn that their merely personal wrongs are not of infinite 
importance : and under certain circumstances forgiveness 
becomes possible. They see that^ a wrongdoer to them is not 
necessarily a wrongdoer to humanity ; and it is only this last 
that is of moment. 

As regards society, however, there is not anything like the 
same weakening qf the sense of injury. A vrrong against 
social law is a wrong against humanity, and cannot be forgiven 
until the offended majesty of the law has been appeased, ie. 
until the wrongness and essential nullity of the act has been 
made apparent. It is here that the justification of punishment 
is to be found. 

6. Theories of Punishment. — Three principal theories of the 
aims of punishment have been put forward. These are gener- 
ally known as the preventive (or deterrent), the educative 
(or reformative), and the retributive theories. 

According to the first view, the aim of punishment is to 
deter others from committing similar offences. It is expressed 
in the familiar dictum of the judge — You are not punished 
for stealing sheep, hut in order that sheep may not be stolen.''^ 
If this were the sole object of punishment, it seems probable 
that, with the development of the moral consciousness, it 
would speedily be abolished : for it could scarcely be regarded 
as just to inflict pain on one man merd^y for the benefit of 
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others. It \foiild involve treating a man as a thing, as a mere 
meanSj noii an end in hiiiiBelf* 

Tlie second' view is that the aim of punishment is to educate, 
:.or reform the offender himself. This appears to be the view 
that is most commonly taken at ,the present time because 
it is the one ^which seems to fit in best with the humanitarian 
sentiments of the age. It is evident that this theory could 
hardly be used to. Justify, the penalty of death ; and many other 
forms of punishment' also, would have -to be regarded from this 
point of view as ineffective. Indeed it k probable that- in 
many- instances kind treatment would ,liave a better effect 
than piinishment. 

The third view is that the aim of punishment is to allow a 
roan^s deed to return on Ms own -head, ix, to make it apparent 
that, the evil consequences of his net- are not merely evils to^ 
others, but evils in which he is himself involved.^ This is the 
view of punishment which appears to accord best with the 
origin of punishment amon^ early peoples : but in later times, 
especially in Christian countries, there has been a tendency 
to reject it in favour of one or other of the two preceding 
theories, because it seems to rest on the unchristian passion 
of revenge. 

In this objection, however, there seems to be a misunder- 
standing involved. Eevenge is condemned by Christianity 
on account of the feeling of personal malevolence which is 
involved in it. But retribution indicted by a court of Justice 
need not involve any such feeling. Such a court simply ac- 
cords to a man what he has earned. He has done evil, and it 
is reasonable that the evil should return upon himself as the 
wages of his sin— the negative value which he has produced. 
Indeed there would in a sense be an inner self-contradictioB 
in any society which abstained from infficting punishment 
upon the guilty. 

^Thougn perhaps, it is most often held in conjunction with the 
preceding view (the deterrent), 

2 For an emphatic statement of this view, see Carlyle’s LaUer-Bay 
Pamphlets, No. 2. See also Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiment, 
Part II., sect. I., chap, iv., note, Bradley’s Mhkal Studies, Essay T., 
and BUhring’s Vwsm der PMlosopMe, sect. IV., chap, ii. 
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Suppose a society had a law against steaiiBg and }"et allowed 
a thief who was unable to make restitution to escape scot-free. 
The laws of such a society would he little more than injunctions 
or recommendations to itsncitizens. They would not have the 
force of imperatives, or at least they would be imperatives 
which are liable to exceptions. Absolute imperatives must 
either be able to prevent any violation of their commands, 
or else must in some way vindicate their authority when they 
are violated.^' This seems to be the, primary • aim of 
punishment. ' . ^ 

It should be observed, however, . that ' this aim in -a sense 
includes . the other two. If the aim .of punishment is .to vin- 
dicate the authority of the law, this will be partly done in so 
far as the offender is reformed, and in so far as similar acts 
are prevented. And indeed neither reformation nor preven- 
tion is likely to be effected by punishment unless it is recognised 
that the ^punishment is a mndication of the law — Le: a revelation 
of the fact that the law holds good Although it has been broken, 
that, in a sense, the breaking of it is a nullity. It is only when 
an oSender sees the punishment of his crime to be tbe natural 
or logical outcome of his act that he is likely to be led to any 
real repentance ; and it is only this recognition also that is 
likely to lead others to any real abhorrence of crime, a,s distinct 
from fear of its consequences. We may regard the retributive 
theory, then, when thus understood, as the most satisfactory 
of all the theories of punishment. * 

^ Cf. above, p. 246. 

*A complete discussion of tbe theory of Punishment must be left 
to writers on the Philosophy of Law. I have here noticed only those 
points that seemed most important. The most original and suggestive 
treatment of the whole subject is that contained in HegeFs Phihsophy 
of Bight, §§ 96-103 (see § 11). Besides the above theories, there are 
other possible views of Punishment, For instance, there is the view that 
a main object of Punishment is to get rid of the offender, so as to prevent 
him from working further mischief. This is a preventive theory in a 
somewhat different sens© from that already referred to under that 
name. But this view would evidently apply only to some forms of 
Punishment. For an interesting treatment of the whole subject, the 
student may be referred to Green’s Collected WqrJcs, YoL II., pp. 486- 
611. Discussions on this subject will also be found in Stephens's Social 
Eighth and Duties and in the International Journal of Ethics, YoL II., 
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7. BespoiisiliiIty.~~Iii '•coEsideTing:: 'tte. '.subject of pumsii- * 
meiit^ it is necessary to ascertain, to . wiiat extent a man is to 
be regarded as responsible for Ms actions. , The plea of insanity 
is always held to exempt a man irsm punishment ; but some 
thinkers go much further than this. Some holdj in fa€% 
that all ought to be regarded as an cTidence of insanity^ 
and consequently , that no one is to be regarded as responsible 
for his evil deeds. Instead of punishing men for their crimes,, 
therefore, we ought. rather to try to cure them of their dis- 
tempers^ TMs view, of course, rests on the ; 9 urely detemadnist 
conception of ■ hunian conduct. It regards a man^s acts not 
as the outcome of himself but of his circumstances. If the 
'view of freedom which we have already taken is correct, tMs 
idea is false. , A man^s acts, when he is fully aware of what he 
is doing, are the expression of Ms own character ; and it is 
impossible to go beMnd this character and fix the blame of 
it on some one else.^ 

The case of insanity is different. Here the man is ahenated' 
from himself, and his acts are not, his own. Of course, we must 
recognize in the sane man also a certain part of conduct for 
which he is not entirely responsible. Ignorance excuses much, 
unless the ignorance is itself culpable. Any condition in which 
a man is not fully master of himself removes Ms responsibility, 
except when — as in drunkenness — he can be blamed for the 
condition in which he is. When an act is done impulsively, 
also, a man has not the same full responsibility as he has for 
a deliberate action ; except in so far as he is to be blamed for 
having habitually lived in a universe in which impulsive acts 
..are possible.® , 

8. Remorse. — ^When an evil deed has been done, and when 
the wickedness of it has been brought home to the actor, it is 
accompanied by what is known as the pain of conscience. 

No. 1, pp. 20'3i and 51-76, and No. 2, pp. 232-9; also VoL IV., No. 3, 
pp, 269-84, Vol. V., No. 2, pp. 241-3, VoL VI., No. 4, pp. 479-502, and 
Vol. VIL, No. I, pp. 95-6. 

* This is amusingly illustrated in S- Butler’s Erewhon* 

® Of* above, Book I., chap, iii., pp. 82-3. 

® On this whole subjeet, see Aristotle’s Ethics, Book IH., chap. v. 
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Tliis pain arises from the sense of discord bet^-een out deeds 
and oiir ideals, It is proportioned, therefore, noti to the 
enormity of oar sins, but to the degree of discrepancy between 
■these and our moral aspirations. In the “ hardened^ sinner ” 
it is scarcely felt at all, benause he has habituated himself to 
live within a universe with whose ideals his acts ,are in perfect 
harmony. It is only in the rare moments in which he becomes 
aware of the larger universe beyond, that he is made conscious 
of any pang. 

On the other in a sensitive moral nature, habituated 
to the higher universe of moral purpose, an evil deed is not 
merely accompanied by a pang of conscience, but, if it is an 
■evil 0*1 any oonsiderabie magnitude, by a recurrent and per- 
sistent sense of having fallen from one’s proper level. This 
persistent feeling of degradation is known as remorse. In its 
deepest form, it is not merely a grief for particular acts bnt 
a sense of degradation in one’s whole moral character — 
sense that one has offended agms% the highest law, and that 
one’s whole nature is in need of regeneration. The best 
expression of this in all literature is, I suppose, that contained 
in the 51st Psalm : Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in tlry sight. . . . Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,’’ etc. 

9. Beformation. — The natural effect of remorse! is to lead 
to a reformation of character. This eSeot may be prevented 
by “ stifling the conscience,” i.e. by persistently withdrawing 
our attention from the higher moral universe and endeavouring 
to habituate ourselves to a life in a lower one. This endeavour 
may easily be successful. There is nothing inevitable about 
the higher point of view. Facilis descemm Averni, But if 
we do not thus abstract our attention from the voice of con- 

i Some writers limit tbe applicatiou of the term “ remorse ” to those 
cases ia which it does not lead to repentaace. Sometimes the sense 
of aberration from the right path is so strong, that a rt3turn to it seems 
impossible, and the mind sinks into absolute' despair. But there seems 
to he no sufficient reason for confining the term to such cases as these. 
It applies properly to any case in which there is a gnawing pain of 
Oonsoience. The word is derived from the Latin retnordeo meaning 
’‘to bit© again and again.** 
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sciericej the natiiraJ result is tliat we make an effort to regain tlie 
level from wMcii we liave fallen, to bring our own actions once 
more into accordance witli the ideals of whicii we are aware. 

Tills rise often requires a certain mnewal of our whole nature. 
It requires a process of oonversioib like that to wHcb. we have 
already referred. Such a process is brought out in the Psalm, 
which we have akeady quoted. “ Purge me with hyssop, and 
I shall be clean. . . Create in me a clean heart.^* , , 

' . What is here hg-aratively referred to is the process o.f habituat- 
ing ourselves to a higher universe, invoiving a transformation 
oi our whole nature. \¥hen such a translonnation is effected, 
it hecoiB.es almost impossible to act upon the lower level. Our 
habits of action become adjusted to- the ideal within us, and 
go on almost without an effort. The' will becomes to some- 
extent holy.*’ ■ Indeed some religious enthusiasts have even 
thought that such a process of “ sanctification ” may go so 
far as to make sin an inipo^ssibiKty,^ . But this is an exaggera- 
tion ; for virtue,” as Hamlet says, ‘‘ cannot so inoculate our 
old stock but we shall relish of it.” What actually is possible 
is that we should definitely identify our wills with the highest 
point of view, and habituate ourselves i>y degrees to action 
that is in accordance with this. In this way we may asympto- 
tically approximate to a state of perfect holiness of wiiL 

10. Forgiveness.— -The place of punishment has been : in- 
dicated as the recoil of guilt upon the offender, thereby assert- 
ing the majesty of law, and leading on, through this, to re- 
pentance and rkormation. In this way “ the wheel comes lull 
circle ' the crime iS' wiped out— ^.e. its essential'^ nullity ds 
exhibited — within the universe occupied by the criminal. 

It is possible, however, that this revolution may be effected 
without the intervention of punishment. The guilt may be 
brought home to the mind, not by the working of it out within 
the universe in which it has arisen, but by rising to a higher 
universe. Education, for instance, may bring about this 
result. Modern humanitarian sentiment leads us, as far as 

FMi'MpistU of JoM, -chap, ** WhoBoew is- born of God 

doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaiueth in Mm j and ho cannot 
fiin, because he is bol^n of God.” 
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possible, to seek to deal witb crimiiiala.— especially }’'oiing 
criminals— in tMs way, rather than by way of piinishment. 
Where this is possible, the ofience can be forgiven, because it 
no longer exists at the Mgher point of view, , It , m,nst be ■ 
remembered, however, that to say this is not to deny the 
valdity of. the preceding account of punishment.^ 

11. .HegeFs Theory of Punishment.— The retributive theory 
of punishment, as explained in the preceding sectiom, is 
es,sentially that erf Hegel ; but, as stated by Hegel, it is too „ 
elaborate and involves too much, reference to the "generai , 
pMlosopMcal system of Hegel, to be properly considered in 
such a Manual as this.^ The general contention, hovrever, is 
comparatively simple. It is that punishment is demanded 
by the ciiminal. It may even be described as Ms Eeward ; 
and, thus regarded, the view becomes essentially identical with 
the very simple conception of Aristotle, according to which it 
may rightly be described as ‘ negative reward."^ The same view 
may be said to be implied in the biblical phrase that ‘ the wages 
of sin is death.’ 

The meaning of tjiis may be a little more fully explained. 

It is rightly said that * virtue is its own reward.® When 
one acts rightly, there is normally no call for any external 
reward, though in certain circumstances, some reward may be 
felt to be appropriate. When the right tMiig is done, with 
clear consciousness of all that is involved in it, it achieves its 
purpose by realizing some form of good. The actor may suffer 
in doing it ; and, in that case, it may be right that he should 
receive some suitable compensation ; or he may fail, in spite 
of all his eSort, to accomplish the purpose at which he aims. 
But the intrinsic reward of his action is found in the accom- 
plishment of the end at wMch he aimed. 

On the other hand, the man who aims at destruction is 
entitled to a negative reward. It is his right, and he ought to 

^Some Mglily suggestive remarks on the relation between Punish- 
ment and Forgiveness will be found in Caird’s Begel, pp. 28-30. 

®It has been well expounded and discussed by McTaggart in his * 
Studies in Hegelian Oosmolog^* See also Bradley’s Mhical Studies, 
Essay I., and Bashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil^ Book I., ohap. ix. 
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get it. Tiie society tliat pumslies Mm is not defrauding Hni of 
Ms due, but giviDg biro, what he deserves, what he has earned. 
Ordinar}?^ language recognizes tMs, and it is quite in accordance 
with common sense. The punishment may help to cure him, 
and incidentally to warn and cure others ; just as the mtiinsic 
reward of a good action may stimulate and encourage others 
tO: do .likewise.', , ■ 

But, of course, this presupposes that his action is delberate. 
If he is insane or mentally deranged,., he is not entitled to Ms 
punishment, any more than one who brings about a good result ■ 
ignorantly or. by accident is- entitled to the, reward that, is 
directly or indirectly involved in it. 

Incidentally, the successful action of the well intentioned , 
man may encourage others to go and do likewise ; and, similarly, 
the punishment of the criminai may serve to deter others from 
followung in his footsteps. But these are incidental results of 
good and evil actions, rather than the direct outcome of the 
actions themselves. ’ 

Thus interpreted, the Hegelian theory of punishment seems 
to be the most satisfactory theory that has been put forward. 

It helps to explain why it is that men who are not liable to 
any external punishment for their evil Heeds or negligence 
tend to seek to impose upon themselves some form of penance. 
They feel that .they have not get their deserts. The natural 
result is repentance. All tliis applies to the deliberate actions 
of normal human beings. It does not apply to those who are 
wholly or partially insane ; and it may be well to add a little 
here..' about this,. . ■ ■ 

: 12. Recent Pathologi,cal Studias.-^In' dealing with" the : 
general relations between Wish and Will, we had occasion to 
refer to the psychological researches that have been carried 
on by Freud and others into the ways in which human actions . 
are liable to be afiected by the presence of suppressed wishes, 
due to some extent to misguided methods of education. The 
recognition of these infiuences has led to the view that the 
treatment of some forms of vice and crime should be medical 
or educational, rather than purely punitive. This has, of 
course, been genemlly acknowledged in the case of definite 
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forms of insanity and even of proiionncecl mental deficiency » 
Wtat is now being imged is that there are many forms and 
degrees of mental perversion, and that possibly most forms 
of sin and crime should b^ regarded as being due to such per- 
version, and consequently ^as not properly subject to moral, 
blame. This would not necessarEy imply that no form of 
punistment should be used, but only that the punishment 
should be regarded as being essentially medicinai 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that even F. H. Bradley, 
who wa.s on the whole a strong supporter of the retributory 
view of punishm&t, wrote a remarkable paper^ dealing with 
what he called ‘ social surgery,’ in which he appeared to 
advocate infanticide ■ in certain circumstances as a ■ form of 
preventive punishment by the elimination of those who might 
be presumed to be unfit. 

The psycho-analysts seek rather to prevent crime by dis- 
covering what are commonly referred to as * complexes,’ 
and using what, in a broad sens^, may be characterised as 
medical methods for their cure. The discussion of this hardly 
falls within the scope of a purely ethical study, any more than 
the general treatment of insanity does. What it involves is 
the question, how fS.r particular individuals can be regarded 
as being, in the full sense of the word, responsible for their 
actions. If they know that they are doing wrong, some form 
of punishment is the natural expression of social disapproval, 
and may serve to prevent the recurrence of the wrong and 
possibly also to have a considerable educative efiect on 
the wrong-doer. But, if the wrong-doer does not really know 
that he is doing wrong, or is somehow incapable of self- 
control, some form of medical treatment would seem to be 
called lor. 

The question, ‘Oan’st thou not minister to a mind 
diseased ? ’ is probably a good deal nearer to the possibility 
of an affirmative answer than it was in the time of Shakespeare ; 
but it hardly falls within the province of Ethics to deal with it, 
though it does, no doubt, belong to the closely related province 

^ Some Remarks on Puiaishment,*^ published in the h^mia^ional 
of Mtlkif Apnb 1^94?, r 
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of Psyciiology. In dealing with crime, there are evidently 
several distinctions that it is important to draw. A person who 
lias committed an . auction that may be characterised as criiiidn,al 
(whether definitely so recognised by the law of Ms country 
or not) may be (1) definitely insane, (2) suffering from some 
temporary .obsession or ‘complex,*. (3) foBowiiig some 
erroneous . principle, conscientiousiy believed to be sound, (4) 
indifferent to moral ■ considerations. . . , 

In the first case, it seems clear that, he ought to be confined 
and dealt with in accordance with the .best medical' knowledge 
that is available. The 'second case is one in VHch .the advice 
of the psycho-analyst might be properly ' called in. In. the 
third case it might be necessary to confine, the offender and, if 
possible, convince him of his error. The fourth case is the one 
that definitely calls for piinishment—perhaps as a preliminary 
to or element in course of moral education. In extreme 
cases, it may call for the penalty of death. 

Birth restriction may, in «some cases, serve as a preventive 
measured Infanticide, which appears to have been suggested 
by Bradley in the article already referred to in the Iniermtmial 
Journal of Ethics^, is at least open to the objection that it would 
tend to encourage a degree of indifference to human life and 
human suffering which it would be undesirable to cultivate. 
It seems strange that Bradley should ever have thought that 
such treatment as he suggests w’ould be in accordance with the 
* ethos * of any modern civilised people. But what he meant 
is, in any case, not very clearly explained ; and, at any rate, 
it is hard to see how it could properly be brought under the 
conception of Punishment. 

13. Social Corruption. — So far we have been looking at 
moral evil only as it appears in the individual life. But a 


^ Tiie laetliods under wliieh it might legitimately be^ applied, could 
only be properly discussed in a treatise on Social Pbilosophy or on 
"CSasuistry. ... ■. ■ . , 

®*Some Kamarks on Pumshment.’ Some remarks m Bradley’s 
‘Eemarks* will be found in BasMalPs Thmrp of Got^d and fcl, VoL 
II., pp. 426-7, The eubject seems to belong to Social Philosophy rather 
than to the more limited provinc© of Ethics. 
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society, aa well as an individual, may liave,„i2ioral^ excellence 
or defect. It may have its customs and its institutions so 
framed as 'to give encouragement to its citizens at every turn 
to live at the highest hmjian level ; or it may have them so 
devised as to obstruct the moral life and make virtue, in certain 
aspects, almost an impossfbility.^ ■ ^ . ■ 

Civilization ought to mean the arrangement of social con- 
ditions so as to make virtue as easy and vice as difficult as 
possible. But civilization, as it actually exists, is partly a 
product of the vices as well as of the virtues of mankind ; and 
is' adapted to the former- as -weil- as to . the -latter. M. is not 
arranged for the extinction of vice, but at most, in Burke^s 
language, that vice- may “ lose half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” It is arranged not for the promotion of virtue 
but only of respecta;bility. Heroic virtue is in many ways 
made difficult rather than easy.*^ Among the rich luxury is 
encouraged. Wants are multiplied, and go on multiplying 
themselves, and men are tempted to seek the satisfaction of 
them by dishonourable means. The poor, on the other hand, 
are exploited — i.e, used as a mere means for the advantage of 
others. They have no leisure for culture and are exposed to 
many temptations. ' 

WTien a nation has reached such a stage as this, it often 
declines and falls. Indeed, it must do so, unless it is re- 
awakened by a reformer, such as in our own time Carlyle and 
Buskin. Sometimes also it is saved by a revolution ; but this 
generally involves almost as much moral evil as the corrupt 
state of society itself. Sometimes, again, a nation wanders 
so far from the ways of righteousness that other nations feel 
jnstided in stepping in for its punishment. It is in such cases 
that an ofensive warfare seems to be justified. But it is 
seldom that one nation is thus entitled to make itself the judge 
of another. The Jews seem to have regarded themselves in 
this way in ancient times. In modern times, as a general rule, 
only a combination of nations could feel themselves to repre- 

^ Prof. Muirhead has enumerated, as illustrations of such institutions 
{BlemeTiJ^d of MhicSy 2nd Edition, p. 174), “ brothels, gambling dens, 
cribs, and finishing schools.” 

* ^ Carlyle^s view cm this point im Ms Essay en " The Op©».** 





CHAPTER VII. 

MORAL PROGRESS. 

1. Social Evoluiaon.— Although we have frequently referred, 
throughout the preceding chapters, to the fact that the moral 
life is to be regarded as a process of development, yet our 
treatment of it has been to a large extent statical. What has 
been said, however, in the closing paragraphs of the last two 
chapters, with reference to the work of the moral reformer, 
seems to lead us naturally to a more exphcit consideration of 
the conditions of moral development. That there is a certain 
“ increasing purpose through the ages,’' is a truth that is now 
in some form generally admitted, 'however much we may be 
tempted at times to doubt it. 

This is on the whole an entirely modern conception, and 
is somewhat contrary to the impressions of the natural man. 
It is not only to the graceful pessimism of a Horace that the 
present generation seems a degenerate offspring of heroic sires. 
The idea of a Golden Age behind us, of the “ good old times,” 
when men were uncorrupted by the luxuries and follies of a later 
age, of the" wisdom of our ancestors,” when men looked at the 
world with a fresher and deeper glance, has a certain natuial 
fascination for the discontented spirit of man. Nor is it entirely 
without a basis in fact. If “ new occasions bring new duties,” 
they also bring new opportunities for vice. Looking, for 
instance, at the commercial morahty of the present time, 
and comparing it with the practices of more primitive peoples, 
we have often a difficulty in determining whether, in the root 
of the matter, we have advanced or receded. If in some 
respects our actions seem more trastworthy and based on 
broader and more reasonable principles, in other respects we 
seem to have grown more selfish and dishonest than men ever 
were before.’ 

» 0/. Maraball’s of Economies, pp. 6-8 and 361. 
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It is obIj wleii, we pass from the actions of individual hninaD 
beings to the consideration of the principles on' which men. are 
expected to act— the codes of duty and ideals of virtue wHch 
have grown up among 'ns— that we gain any firm assurance of 
progress., 'When we reflect.,, however, that those higher 
conceptions of conduct which prevail among ns could .scarcely 
hold their ground if there were not some individuals . who 
habitually acted in accordance with them, we may be led to 
believe that even in the individual life there, must on the whole 
have been a certain advancement. And, indeed, this convic- 
tion ought to be rather strengthened .than*otherwise by the 
recognition that, in our modem system of life, there are^ depths 
of degradation w,hich, to a ruder state of existence are scarcely 
known. Gormptio optimi pessifm. The grass, as Ruskin 
somewhere remarks, is green every year-: it is only the wheat 
that, on account of its higher nature, is liable to a blight." 
So, too, a mere animal is incapable of such a fall as we find in 
man. As Walt Whitman says, — 

* They do not sweat and \Thine about their condition, 

They do not He awake in the dark and weep for their sins. 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to Ood ; 

Not one is dissatisHed, not one is demented 
With the mania of owning things ; 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands 
of years ago ; 

Not -one is respectable or unhappy over .the whole earth.* 

All this is, no doubt, very creditable to the lower animals ; 
yet it need not induce us to envy their condition. Man’s 
relative unhappinevss, as Carlyle .says, is due , to his greatness.- 
“ The assertion of our weakness and deficiency,” as Emerson 
puts it, ‘‘ is the fine innuendo by which the soul makes its 
enormous claim.” A spark disturbs our clod ; ” and this - 
disturbance brings with it the possibility of new forms of evil 
Animals are not capable of the higher forms of sin. The 
advantages which I envy in my neighbour, the favour of society 
or of a particular person which I lose and he wins and which 
makes me jealous of him, the superiority in form, or power or 
place of which the imagination excites my ambition— these 
would have no mo^e existence for an agent not gelf-conscious, 


m 
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m not dealing with other seM-con^ions agente^ than oolom 

has for the bSnd."’^ 

So it is also, in some measure, with the growth of civiiizatioii. 
Knowledge is power lor as well as for goocL The depth of 
oiH HeE measures the height of oui Heaven,; and when we 
are consoions of special degradation and,, misery in. the midst 
of a high cmlimtion, we may reflect, with Ifilton^s Satan, 
“ No wonder, fallen- such a pernicious height.” There see.iiis, 
therefore, to be no real reason for doubting that in the general 
improvement of hhe conditions of life- -there is also a certain- 
moral advance.^'" To the consideration of this advance we 
may now- appropriately devote a few paragraphs, 

. :2. The Moral Universe. — We have seen already that the 
"laoral life of an individual is- lived within what may be described 
as a social or moral universe. Such a universe is constituted 
by various elements. It consists, on the one hand, of a moral 
ideal, generally recognized by the society in w’hich the in- 
dividual lives. This ideal may be expressed in a code of com- 
mandments, in a series of injunctions, or in the form of a 
life which is set up as a model for our imitation. This is the 
ideal side of our mofal universe. On the other hand, it consists 
of definite social institutions, such as we have referred to in 
Chapter II, Finally, it consists of certain habitual modes 

^ Green’s ProkgQnmia to Ethics^ p. 131. It should, however, in fairness 
he noted, that practically all the evils here alluded to are to be found 
in a rudimentary form even among the lower animals. What is peculiar 
to man ia not so much the presence of new forms of evil as the clear 
consciousness that they are evil, and the consequent degradation in 
yielding to them. Still, it is also true that civilization creates more 
subtle forms of evil. 

* Even Carlyle partly admits this. See his Heroes mid HerO‘-Worshipt 
Lect. IV. “ I do not make much of ‘ Progress of the Species * as handled 
in these times. of ours. . , , Yet I may say, the fact itself seems certain 
enough. * . * No man whatever believes, or can believe, exactly what 
his grandfather believed; he enlarges somewhat, by fresh discovery, 
Ms view of the Umverse ; and consequently Ms Theorem of the Universe. 
, . . It is the Mstory of every man ; and in the Mstory of mankind we 
see it summed up into great historical amounts— -revolutions, new epochs. 

' So with ai beliefs whatsoever in tMs worId--Hftll Systems of Belief 
■' and Systemi of Practice that spring from these.],* 
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of aotioBj acquired rather hj BaH-uBCDBscio'as imitatioii 
than by any distinct injnnctioBs or efforts to copy an 
ideal pattern* ■ 

In any given age and country these three elements of a social 
iiniverse will nearly always be lomnli in some more or less fully 
developed fofto ; bat often there is a very considerable' diver* 
gence between the three. A people^s ideal does not always 
bear a close xeseinbiaiice to its institutions or its habits ; and 
.sonaetimes even its habits are not entirely conformable to its 
institutions. A religion of peace and good-w!ll has been foiand 
not incompatible with the thnmh-screw and the torpedo' j 
and the existence of' the monogamic family is not always a 
guarantee of social purity. A large part of the moral develop- 
ment of peoples consists in the efiort to adjust these tliree 
elements -to one another ; though it also. partly consists in the 
effort to elevate their ideas, and improve their institutions and 
habits* 


3. Iimer Contradiction in our Universe.— -The mere want of 
adjustment between the various elements in our moral universe 
is often of itself sufficient to suggest the meed of a new ideal 
or of new institutions. Institutions to which men^s habits 
cannot be adapted are soon felt to be unsatisfactory, and have 
to be abolished. This was largely true, for instance, of the 
institution of celibacy among the clergy in the middle ages. 
So, again, if our institutions and habits are in contradiction 
with our ideal, this will sometimes be the means of enabling us 
to see that our ideal is too narrow. The early Christian ideal 
has been in this way expanded by the absorption of elements 
derived from the Greeks and other pagan peoples. 

On the other hand, our habits may become gradually re- 
formed, so as to adapt themselves to the institutions among 
which we live ; and our institutions may gradually be adjusted 
to our ideals. This is perhaps the more normal course of the 
two. Sometimes there is a crisis in a people's life, in which 
the question arises, whether the institutions are to be revolu- 
tionized or men's habits reformed* There seems to be such a 
crisis, for instance, at the present time with regard to our 
industrial system. 
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is Sense at Incomploten^s.— Even, apart, iiowe^^er, from 
those contradictions within our universe which drive ns forward 
by a kind of natural dialectic, there is also a tendency to pro- 
pess in otii habits, institutions, and ideals, due simply to our 
consciousness of their incTompleteness, This incompleteness 
is often' first brought to clear consciousness by g-ome reformer, 
who points out a certain want of logic in our present system. 
Such a reformer points out, for instance, that we habitualy 
act in one way under certain circumstances, but in quite an 
opposite way under other circumstances, when there is no 
sufficient reason to account for the difierence. 

'He may point out .inconsistencies, for instance, in the way 
in which men commonly treat their children, being sometimes 
cruel and sometimes over-indulgent. Or he may point out 
the difference between the morality recognized in the relations 
between countries in their negotiations with one another and 
that recognized in the relations between individuals, and may 
ask whether there is any adequate reason for this contrast. 
Or he may point to the pains inflicted on animals in certain 
processes of vivisection, or in various forms of the chase, or in 
slaughter-houses, o» even in the ordinary use of animals as 
instruments of human service ; he may contrast this with the 
treatment accorded to human beings ; and may ask whether, 
seeing that in respect of the suffering of pain there appears 
to he no distinction between men and animals, there is any 
sufficient reason for tolerating in the case of animals what would 
not be tolerated in the case of men. 

Or, again, he may turn to the institutions of social life, as 
distinguished from its habits, and may call attention to 
anomalies in the government of the country, in the regulation 
of family life, in the methods of industrial action, and in the 
various other organized forms in which the life of the com- 
munity is carried on. He may thus criticise these institutions by 
means of themselves, showing that the principles underlying 
them are incompletely carried out. He may ask, for instance, 
upon what recognized principle women are excluded from certain 
functions and privileges which are universally open to men. 

finally, such a reformer, carrying Ms weapon of criticism 
still higher, may attack our ideals themselves.' He may ask 
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wlietlier we are consistent in our ideas of wliat coastikites , 
tke highest kiacl of life. Is there not a certain narrowness 
about' them ! Do . we not apply principles in one direction ■ 
which we omit to extend in anotl^er ? If we attach so much 
importance to the tithing of mint and cummin, should we not 
be at least equally careful about some other weightier matters 
of the law '? If the ideal man should be brave in battle and 
temperate in Ms food and drink, should he not also show 
fortitude .'Under di,saster, and self-restraint ■ 'in. power ?■ :Such 
questions lead^ to'an exteiisio.n of the conception,, of our duties ' 
and o^the' virtues which we ought to cultivate ; and this 'aspect , 
of moral development is so important that' it may: he well tO' 
consider it a little more fully, ■ 

5. Beepeniiig of Moral Insight.-—Th0re is no respect in 
which moral progress can be more clearly seen than in the 
deepening views which men are led to take of the nature of the 
virtues and of the duties that are required of them. 

This has been illustrated in a most masterly manner by 
Green in that part of Ms Prolegotnena to Ethics^ in wMeh he 
contrasts the Greek with the modern conceptions of virtue — 
perhaps the most original and suggestive chapter in the whole 
of that great work. He takes up the two most prominent 
of the personal virtues recognized by the Greeks, courage 
and temperance,® and shows how in modern times both the 
range of their application has been extended and the concep- 
tion of the principle on which they rest deepened. With re- 
gard to temperance, for instance, he observes that the Greeks 
hmited the application of this virtue to questions of food and 
drink and sexual intercourse ; whereas, in modern times, 
we apply it to various other forms of self-denial. He urges, 
moreover, that even with regard to -those particular forms 
of self-indulgence which the Greeks recognized as vicious, 
the principles on which they rested the claim for self-denial 
were not so deep as ours. 

^ Through tlio force of persuasion. It is here that Professor Alex« 
ander's view of “ Natural Selection in Morals is in place. See above, 
pp, 202-3. ® Book III., chap v. 

®C?/. also Mnirli^ad’s EUmenU of EtUcs^ pp, 245-8. 
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^ We present to ourselves,” as ke says,^ ** tlie objects of 
moral loyalty wHcb we should be ashamed to forsake for our 
pleasures, in a far greater variety of forma than did the Greek, 
and it is a much larger ^elf-denial which loyalty to these 
objects demands of us. It is no longer the State alone that 
represents to us the melior natum before whose claims our 
animal inclinations sink abashed. Other forms of association 
put restraints and make demands on us which the Greek knew 
not* An indulgence, which a man would otherwise allow him- 
■ sell, he foregoes in consideration of claims on the part ^of . wife 
or. chiidren, of m^n as such or women, as .such, of feio-w- 
Christians or fellow-workmen, which could not have been made 
intelligible in the . ancient world. . . . It is certain that the 
requirements founded on ideas of common good, which in 
our consciences we recognize as calling lor the surrender of 
our inclinations to pleasure, are more far-reaching and pene- 
trate life more deeply than did such requirements in the ancient 
world, and that in consequence a more complete sell-deniai 
is demanded of us.” 

And Green goes on to add that even in respect of those 
aspects of life in which the Greeks did recognize the virtue of 
seK-denial, their recognition is less complete and far-reaching 
than that of the moral consciousness in our own time. This 
is especially true with regard to self-denial in matters of sexual 
indulgence. And the change which has thus taken place in 
our moral consciousness does not mean merely that we have 
extended the range within which certain virtues are applicable. 
It involves also a deepening of our conception of the principles 
on which the virtue rests. 

“ The principles from which it was derived by the Greek 
moralists, “ so far as they were practically available and 
tenable, seem to have been twofold One was that ail indul- 
gence should be avoided which unfitted a man for the discharge 
of his duties in peace or war ; the other, that such a check 
should be kept on the lusts of the fiesh as might prevent them 
from issuing in what a Greek knew as vj3pt ^ — a kind of self- 
assertion and aggression upon the rights of others in respect 


* oil., p. 284. 


« Loq. ciK p. 285. 
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of peisoE and property, for which we have not an eqnivalenti 
name, but wliieh was looked upon as the antithesis of the civil 
.spirit.”' ■ 

.Another prevalent ii.otioii amon^ Greek philosophers was 

that the kind of pleasure with w.hich temperance has to do 
is in some w^y unworthy of man, because one of which the 
other aiiiinals are susceptible.” Society was not in a state 
in which the principle that humanity in the person' of every one 
iS' to be treated always as an end, never merely as a means, 

' could be apprehended in its. ini! universality ;■ and.it is this 
principle alone, however it may be stated," which aSords a 
rational ground for the obligation to chastity as we understand 
it. 

The society of modem Christendom, it is needless to say, is 
far enough from acting upon it, but in its conscience it recog-' 
nizes the principle as it was not recognized in the ancient world. 
The legal investment of every one with personal rights makes 
it impossible for one whose niind is open to the claims of others 
to ignore the wrong of treating a woman as the servant of his 
pleasures at the cost of her own degradation. Though the 
wrong is still habitually done, it is done under a rebuke of 
conscience to which a Greek of Axistolle'^s time, with most 
women about him in slavery, and without even the capacity 
(to judge from the writings of the philosophers) for an ideal of 
society in which this should be otherwise, could not have been 
sensible. The sensibility could only arise in sequence upon that 
change in the actual structure of society through which the 
human person, as such, without distinction of sex, became the 
subject of rights.”^ 

Thus we have here, not merely an extension of the range of 
the virtue, but also a deeper conception of the principle upon 
which it rests. And the same truth might be illustrated in 
the case of other virtues. The principle of the virtues, in fact, 
becomes universalized, and ceases to attach itself simply to 
this or that particular mode of manifestation. And along 
with this universaEzation there comes a deeper consciousness 
of the inwardness of the virtuous life. So long as the virtues 
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ai*e conaected only with particular inodes of umaifestation 
in social life (e,g. courage witli the activities of war)^ they seem 
to be little more than outer facts* When, on the other hand, 
we see that the essence of virtues consists in the application 
of a certain principle, what^ver may be the sphere in which it is 
applied, we recognize at the same time that th§ir essence Ees 
rather in the attitude of the individual heart than in the 
particular forms of outward action. 

It is true that the Greeks were by no means ignorant of this 
essentially inward character of the virtues. They knew-— i.e. 
their best thinkers knew — ^that the virtues are not virtues at 
all unless they are accompanied with piuity of heart and will, 
unless they are done rov tcakov hf^Ka, for the sake of what is 
beautiful or noble. But the recognition of this has been very 
much deepened^ by the growth of a clearer consciousness of 
the universality of the principles on which the virtues rest. 

6. lew Obligations, — In the preceding section we have seen 
that the deepening of the conception of the principle on which 
the virtues rest is accompanied by an extension of the sphere 
of their application. The expansion of our ideas of obligation 
which takes place In" tMs way is of a comparatively simple 
kind. We learn to recognize that what apples to the Greek 
apples equally to the Barbarian, that what apples to the 
Jew apples equally to the Gentile, that what apples to men 
apples equally to women. 

, But along with this expansion there is another of a less 
simple kind, by which we become aware of oblgations that 
present themselves to our minds as new rather than as mere 
extensions of the old -ones. Thus, when the Christian concep- 
tion of man^s nature and destiny was introduced, it seemed to 
bring with it an ohlgation of propagandism which had not 
been felt in the same way before. The recognition of the in- 
finite issues at stake in the moral regeneration of mankind, 
and of the interest in these issues which belongs to every 

^ It seems to m© that Green somewhat exaggerates 'the unity of 
sentiment on this point in. 'the Greek and Christian moral conscionsness, 
p. 271 $eq,, p. 2S8,.hto. But no donbt there is greater danger In 
nndnly emphasizing the divergence between thi^m. 
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indiTklual soiil^, rencieiecl it an imperative oMigation' on tliose • 
who acceptecl tiie Cliristian doctrine to endeavour,.' to the 
utmost of their power,, to preach, the Gospel to' every crea- 
ture*” On the other hand, the' knowledge which has been 
subsequently acquired of the gradual way in which the moral 
nature develops, has modified the obligation of' preaching, 
and transformed it into ' the obligation to, make intellectual and 
moral ediieation iiniversaliy accessible. . 

Again, the knowledge that has recently been acquired of the 
relation between men and animals has led .a transformation 
of our ^iew with regard to the way in which the .latter, ought to ' 
be treated. ' It would be going somewhat too far to describe 
this transformation by saying that we have extended to the 
lower animals the same conception ■ of rights and obligations 
as we apply to men. In t.he case of some of the lower animals 
any such extension would be generally regarded as absurd; 
and even with respect to the highest of them, unless we allow 
that they are self-conscious, rational beings, with a moral 
life like that of man (which even their best friends scarcely 
claim for them), we cannot acknowledge that they possess 
rights, in any skict interpretation of the term. 

All that we seem entitled to say is,*that we have be^n to 
recognize that the animal consciousness has a certain kinship 
with our owm, that we can discover in it traces of feelings, 
perceptions, and instincts that appear to be on the way to- 
wards the development of a moral life, and that consequently 
we feel bound to treat the animals, at least in their higher 
forms, in a way that is semi-human — ^in a way approximating 
to that in which we treat children, in whom also tbe moral 
consciousness, to which rights attach, is not fully developed.^ 

But the acknowledgement of our relationship has, in recent 
times, extended even further than this. Even with inanimate 
nature we have begun to recognize a certain kinship ; and this 
has given rise in some minds to a more' or less vague sentiment 

^ I need hardly say that I do not intend this passage to be taken as 
a complete discussion of this difficult question. The gwasi-rights of 
children, for instance, must differ widely from those of the lower animals, 
inasmuoh.. as the former axe actually on.the-way. to. bescome rational, . .; 

, whereas the latter &© not* 
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tliat even EatEial. scenery possesses a cectain gmsi-nght to 
exists and ought not to be wantonly outraged. 

In aoticiag such extensions of our obligatioiis as these, it 
ought not to 1)8 denied that there are also some obligations 
of which we are 'apt to lose- the consciousness. Thus, it has 
often been pointed out that, in more primiti¥e times, the 
consciousness of the mutual obligations of master and servant 
was much istionger than it is cow. This must be fully admitted. 
At the same time it should be remembered that this partial 
obliteration of, th| consciousness of a duty is partly, due 'to an 
extension of the ' sphere within which our obligatioiis hold. 
The intensity of- the personal relationship between master 
, and servant (which, however, is often greatly exaggerated) 
-was due in part to the fact -that no human obligation was 
acknowledged except what was ^ due to that particular relation- 
, ship. The servant was supposed to owe a debt of gratitude 
: tO' his master for the protection and patronage vouchsafed to 
him.^ The obligation recognized 'on the side of the master 
was, I am afraid, generally of a much vaguer character. 

Now, on the other hand, we recognize the obligation of man 
to man, as such, independently of any special relationships. 
That this recognition oi a wider sphere of duty has practically 
weakened the narrower ties, seems to be partly true. It is 
always more difficult to act up to the requirements of a large 
obligation than to those of a small one. But this ought not 
to prevent us from perceiving that there has been a great 
extension of the sphere of acknowledged duty. 

7. Mora! Change and Change of Environment, — The question 
is sometimes raised* whether the extension which thus takes 
place in our view of moral obligation is in reality due to a 
development of our moral consciousness, or only to a change in 
our environment. Thus, it may be urged that the emancipa- 
tion of slaves* in modern times may be accounted for by the 
general development of our industrial methods ; and it may 

^ Of. Buckie's EUtory of OivilizaiiQn, YoL III., p. 325. See also above, 

' p, 

- * 0/ Muirhead's BhimfiM of Bthim, p. 247 . 

' • Of Adam of Eoium, Book IIIl, chap, il 
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l>6 snggefitad tfeat tJie atteiopf* t-o rmt the movement in tliis 
direction on general considerations of the rights of meii is merely 
an ilinstration of tlie cant and hypocrisy of the modern age* 

Now it seems clear that the general recognition of the 
possibility of abolishing slavery (which Aristotle could not 
acknowledge), and with this the recognition of the duty of 
actually aboFishiiig it, was really due to the development of 
economic conditions* And a similar remark would apply 
in most other cases in which an extension of recognized obliga- 
tions occurs. It is so, lor instance, also with the movement 
toward^ the emancipation of women. industrial con- 

ditions have pushed forward the demand for it. 

. But this fact need not in any way stumble us, or make us 
hesitate the more to believe that there is a moral advance. 
Doubtless the moral life does not grow up in vacuo* It is' 
relative throughout to the environment in which it is nuitiiied, ■ 
It 'grows by the increase of O'ur knowledge, by the increase of 
our power, by the increasn^ of the possibilities of our action. 
The moral life is thus constantly being determined anew by the 
new conditions and combinations presented for solution, and 
by the new directions in which possible solutions appear.^ 
But its growth is not therefore the less^reiii. 

Those who know anything of the spirit in which tUe emanci- 
pation of the slaves was carried out, must be well aware that, 
however true it may be that industrial conditions made it 
possible, that industrial conditions first brought it to men*s 
minds, and first won for it a general acceptance, however true 
it may even be that commercial and merely political motives 
weighed most strongly with the rank and file of those who 
fought for its accomplishment, yet the inspiration of the great 
leaders of the movement, without which the necessary self- 
sacrifice would never have been undergone, was at bottom 
purely tnora-L Mere external changes may bring the need of 
a moral reform to light ; but it Is only in so fat as they thus 
serve to awaken a moral consciousness that the world is moved 
by them. 

^ The spirit of man makes contemporary life the object on which It 
aoti ; itself being the infinit© impulse of activity to idter iti forms.'* 
HageFs PMhaophp {Bngliab tmimlation), p. 2M. 
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8« Til© Heal Universe.— The fact of moral progress causes 
it to be not entirely true that the good rnaHj and especially 
the moral genins (who is generally at the same time a moral 
reformer), lives within a^. universe constituted by^ actually .' 
existing habits and institutions, or even "by ideals that are 
definitely acknowledged at'^a given time and place. What is 
said of Abraham may be appUed to the moral life generally. 

By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place- 
which h© .should after- .-receive for ■ an inheritance, obeyed ■ 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. . . . 'For he' 
'looked- for a -city^w.hich hath foundations, whose Biiihier and: 
Maker is God.’* 

The spirit of man, in its moral growth, looks continually 
for' such, a city. It is continually - ‘‘ moving about in worlds 
not realized.” It is dissatisfied with the liabts and institutions 
actually established at any time and place, and even with the 
ideals that are customarily recognized, and presses forward 
towards a form of life that shall be more complete, con- 
sistent, and satisfjdng.^ Hence the peiennia! interest of 

1 “ That which gives life its keynote ic, not what mei^ think good, 
but what they think best.. True, this is not the part of belief which 
is embodied in conduct'*: 'ib© ordinary man tries to avoid only what is 
obviously wrong ; the best of men does not always make us aware 
that he is striving after what is right. We do not see people growing into 
the resemblance of what they admire ; it is much if we can see them 
growing into the unlikeness of that which they condemn. ^ 

But the dominant influence of life lies ever in the unrealized. While 
all that we discern is the negative aspect of a man’s ideal, that ideal 
itself lives by admiration which never clothes itself in word or deed. 
In seeing what he avoids we judge only the least important part of bis 
standard ; it is that which he never strives to realize in his own person 
which makes him what he is. The average, secular man of to-day 
is a different being because Christendom has hallowed the precept to 
give the cloak to him who asks the coat ; it would be easier to argue 
that this claim for what most would call an impossible virtue has been 
injurious than that it has been impotent, Christianity has moulded 
character where we should vainly seek to discern that it has influenced 
conduct. Not the crimiTwil code, but the counsel of perfection shows us 
whai a naiion U becoming ; and he who oasts on any set of duties the 
shadow of the second best, so far as he is successful, does more to influence 
the mamX ideal than he who succeeds in passing a new law.” These 
suggestive remarks are taken from Miss Wedgwood’s work on The If oral 
Ideal (p. 37 The italics are mine. ^ 
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Utopias and poetk dreams and anticipations of better modes 

of existence. ^ .... • x 1.1, 

' 'Tlie danwr, in sncli dreams, and antieipationsj is tliat tney 

are apt to represent; only a partial gnd abstract phase in tlie 
development of life, and to involve, some loss of holdu^on its 
concrete content. In this sense, there is some truth in the 
savin'^ that the world as a whole is wiser than its wisest men. 
The fresh intuitions of the prophets, who are as strangers and 
rakrims on the earth, require to be re-interpreted in the light 
of the practical good sense of those who are at home on it. 

' ^Tiie prophetic seer is sometimes apt to be buiided. by ms .own, 
Uvht BO that the rest of the world seems to him darkness. 
Hence the melancholy which Carl5de regarded as at the basis 
of all true insight— the pessimism and despair which cloud the 
consciousness, so long as it sees only the _ imperfection and 
incompleteness of all actual achievernent in the moral Me, 
in contost with the partial Pisgah-sight of something better 
to be attained ; and does imt yet perceive, what is often the 
deeper truth, that the germs of the better are already at work 
in the partly good, and mgy even be contamed in what presents 

itself at first as simply bad. 

The recognition, however, of this moiai faith, this presence 
of the consciousness of an unattained and even unformMated 
ideal, leads ns at once into the region of p^try and rehgion, 
which in a manner transcend morahty. The consideration 
of these would carry us beyond our present subject; but we 
may conclude with a chapter on some relations between 
EtMos and Metaphysics, in which the place of religion will be 
incidentally referred to.* 

1 The whole subject of the present hit 

in Miiirliead’s ElemmU of EtMcs, Book Prof. ^ A. .ia-jxor» in.iiis 

of Conduct., his brought out very foroihly f J ^ 
pots in modern progress, especially from the point of wew of tae 

realization of tke individual personality. 
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1. Postulates of Morality. — It has sometimes been urged that 
the requirements of the moral life cannot be properly met 
without postnkttng certain conditions that may be^^-charac- 
terized as metaphysical. .Eantj in particular^ urged that it is 
necessary to postulate Freedom, God and Immortality. ■ ■ As 
we have not wholly accepted the genera! ethical theory that 
was maintained, , by Kant — ^though we have recognized its. 
value' and importance — is not necessary for us to discuss the 
particular way .in ' which these postulates are required by Ms 
doctrine A But it has already beep, noted that there is a sense 
in which Freedom at least may be held to be presupposed in 
any ethical theory ; and it may be ^weil to add hpre a more 
definite statement about that. It is not so apparent that either 
God or Imin.ortalitycaB.be said to be necessary presuppositions 
of the moral life ; but it may at least be well to inquire whether 
any particular views about the continuity of human life and 
about the general structure of the Universe may be said to be 
involved in the theory that is here adopted. . 


2, The Postulate^ of Freedom,— It has already been noted 
that there is a sense in which freedom may be held to be an 
essential condition of the moral life. To do what is right ob« 
viously means to will rightly; and there is certainly a sense 
in which to say ‘ will ’ is to say ‘ free.^ To will is to choose 
one or other of possible alternatives, and to be compelled to 
choose is a manifest contradiction. It does not follow, 
however, that there are no grounds for choice ; and when the 
, grounds ' are clearly seen, -the choice may become inevitable. 
There are not many circumstances in which a man will prefer 

*Refei«noe tmj fee mada to Ckird*« Cntk(^ PMhsopkp o/ Ktmi, 

' vdL II., pp. 2Sa 
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death to life* disease: to health*.,, 'ignorance to knowledge* 
ugliness to .beauty* restraint to , liberty, or, in general, what has 
negative value to what has positive value. If these alternatives 
are clearly, set' be.f9re any one, vreoknow with a considerable 
degree of certainty which he wiU^.prefer ; and the degree of 
certainty is increased if we have some knowledge of Ms charac- 
ter and Hstory. ' „ 

On the other hand, unless we are very well acquainted with' 
a maii^s general character 'and habitual valuations, we do not 
know in detail what Ms choice will be in any particular cir- 
cumstances— e.f. whether .he will ' prefer ■ onh kind of food or 
drink or one form of recreation to another, whether he will 
vote as a Liberal or as a Conservative, whether he will seek to 
qualify himself as a physician or as a lawyer, what games he 
will choose to play, what friendships he will form., wMch 
temptations he will resist and to which he will be liable to 
succumb. But, if we were pretty intimately acquainted with 
him in other respects, we could certainly make a shrewd guess: 
with regard to most of these particulars ; and, if we found that 
we were w^ong in our sqxmise, we should probably proceed 
to inquire what were the circumstances or considerations that 
led him to act in an unexpected way. » 

There are, no doubt, cases in which even the man himself 
might be uncertain which line of action would be the one to 
be preferred. In such cases he might seek advice or toss a coin; 
and again, if we were well acquainted with him, we might 
know with a considerable degree of certainty wMch of these 
courses he might be expected to adopt. No doubt, some people 
are more incalculable in their actions than others. Such 
inoalcuiability, however, does not imply a powerful exercise 
of will on their part, but rather quite the reverse. , 

Such considerations may at least lead us to surmise that, 
if we knew any one thoroughly, we could predict Ms actions 
in any assignable circumstances as confidently as we can pre- 
dict the movements of the planets and much more confidently 
than we can predict the changes in the weather* It remains 
true, however, that he chooses his course of action — ^generally 
after some degree of deliberation ; whereas we have^ certainly 
no reason to stippof e that there is any such deliberatioii in the 
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case of the planet or of tie weather. But the extent to which 
any particular person would deliberate in any partio'ular emse 
might also be predicted with some degree of confidence. 

Now, it is sometimes thought that to admit all this is to 
deny the reality of choice, a^d with that to deny the legitimacy 
of moral approval or ^sapproval. This way, of thinMng 
arises, I believe, from the failure to recognize that choice is a 
mode of valuation. Human action is guided by values in a 
manner and degree in which other movements— those of 
planets at least ajid stones, probably those of plants and, in 
some degree, those of animals— are not. .According'^'to the 
view to which we have been led, good actions are actions 
that are consciously directed to the creation or conservation 
of real values. 

There is nothing to- prevent us from so directing -our actions 
except the lack of knowledge, right ■ feeling or strenuous will. 
Our deficiency may be intellectual, emotional or definitely 
moral. But all such deficiencies '"have a history and their 
results are theoretically predictable ; and, in that sense, they 
may rightly be held to be determined. If we do^ not know, 
we are ignorant: if we do not have right feeling, we are 
emotionally perverted ; if we do not act rightly, we are more 
or less wicked. Such defects can be traced to conditions — 
to innate dispositions, educational influences, cultural tra- 
ditions, confirmed habits, &c.— over which we had little or 
no control ; and, in general, they must be cured by influences 
that come to us partly from without. But they can only 
become efiective through our own conscious choice ; and that 
choice is really our own, however true it may be that it has a 
history.* 

3. The Eeliability of Judgments of Value, — It is very obvious 
that human judgments on many subjects are unreliable. In 
most countries there are conflicting political parties ; and the 

* For further discussion on this subject, the student may refer with 
adtant^ to Bashdall’s Theory of Good and Ev%l» especially Book II., 
chap, iii., pp. 330-45. His treatment of this subject appears to me to 
he ¥ery good. Beferenc© may also be mad© to MoTaggart’a important 
hooks. Boms Dognms of Mdigdon and Tht Wadum of 
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methods of political orgamzatioa differ widely 'in 'different 
coiintries.^ There are different views about the best methods 
of education, about the best methods of treating particular 
diseases, about the best methods of mdustrial organization, and 
about many other subjects of peaj; importance in human, life. 

: On the other hand, there is relatively little difference of 
opinion, on some of the larger issues. Whatever differences 
there may be about methods of political organization, few 
reflective' people are, complete anarchists. Nearly every one 
recognizes that some form of political and social organization 
is necefflary. * 

Similarly, though there are differences about methods of 
education, there is general agreement that the young have to 
be in some way initiated into the conditions of their social 
environment and into the best methods of adjustment to those 
conditions and of conducting themselves suitably in their 
reactions towards them. 

Though there are differences about the best methods of 
medical treatment, there is agreement that health is better 
than disease, and that some methods are better than others 
for the preservation of health and the curing of disease. 

There is general agreement also that ^me forms of industrial 
work are necessary for human welfare, however conflicting 
the opinions may be with regard to the relative importance of 
different forms of work and of the ways in which they should 
be organized and in which their products should be distributed. 

There are differences of taste also in painting, music, poetry 
and other arts ; but there is general agreement that beauty 
in some forms deserves to be appreciated and created. 

There are differences also — happily diminishing differences 
—about some aspects of pure sciences ; but there is agree- 
meat that the advancement of knowledge is an end worth 
pursuing. 

It is unhappily very evident also that there are differences 
about religion ; but there is not much doubt that it is very 
desirable to find out what can be known about the general 
significance of the universe and the place of human life in it. 

^ On til© ©nltoral differences between some of th© leading countriei^ 
fifereno© may b© mad© to Ck>unt K©yeeriing*s booii m M%r{ip€^ 
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Aboat al tbese subjects men dispute ; but they dispute 
because they beiieTe, on the whole, that it is possible gradually 
to arrive at some agreement about them, and that it is very 
desirable to do so. But for some degree otconviction on such 
fimdaineutal questions, hi^pan life could hardly be carried on 
at all. Hence, in spite of great disagreements^ we have to 
recognize that it is possible and important to aim at agreement 
with regard to the great values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, 
and about the best means of promoting them ; and, if it is 
recognized that moral goodness means essentially the strenuous 
efiort to help in ike promotion of such values, it la a possible 
and desirable end to pursue. 

■ 4 Casuistical Problems.— It is to this complexity of our 
moral outlook that the modern interest in casuistical 
questions is mainly .traceable. In more primitive states of 
civilization, each individual has Hs place and his duties 
determined for him in a way thair hardly admits of doubt or 
question. In more civilized states, on the other hand, he 
has to find his place and, to a large extent, to discm^ the duties 
that are involved in it. And this process of discovery has no 
real limits except fncJ^e incalculable limits that are set by 
capacity and opportunity. It has to be recognized more and 
more clearly, as civilization advances, that it is impossible to 
determine in detail, what any individual ought to do. All 
that we can really say is that he is bound to do the best he 
can in the circumstances in which he finds himself. The most 
that a system of casuistry could do, would be to arrange the 
various activities of life at a particular stage of development 
in an approximate order of importance and to ma,ke a similarly 
rough classification of human faculties. This is attempted to 
some extent by various methods of mstruction, education, 
examination, and trial; and these methods may be capable 
of indefinite improvement. The various situations in whoh 
people may find themselves placed might also be, to some 
extent, determined. The difficult problems that may arise 
in life might then be largely anticipated. When this was 
dope as eom|detely as possible, some rough general rules might 
al least be laid down for dealffig with the difficulties that may 
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have to bS' eaeoiiBtered. If tke' genera! view of EtMcs to 
which we have been led is correct, the guiding principle would 
be found in .the consideration of the values that are to be 
aimed at» ' This ' would provide 'ihe ' basis for a system of 
Casuistry. . It would, be enormously difficult — as even its most 
zealous supporters admit— to work it out, even in a moderately 
satisfactory way, in detail; and the help that it would give 
might have to be balanced' against the loss in individual 
initiative that might jo along with it ' In the meantime, the 
advice thaf'can be given by men and wom^n of large experi- 
ence is'|3robabIy better than anything that could be provided ' 
by such a system. ' The accounts that are given of difficult 
situations in histories, biographies, and works of fiction are.also '. 
of considerable value for the same purpose. Any statements 
of a more general character that might be made in an ethical 
handbook would almost inevitably be somewhat superficial and 
might be gravely misleading. At any rate, the present writer 
does not feel himself qualified to go farther in. that direction. 

6* Ethics^ and Eeligiom — ^The' moral .life, conceived in the 
way that has thus been indicated, ma;^ perhaps be rightly 
called religious. But, as we have alrea% noted, it has been 
thought that some belief in God and Immortality are also 
postulated by the moral attitude. It is, of course, only the 
bearing of these beliefs on the moral life with which we are 
here concerned; and even that subject can only be very 
brieliy touched upon. 

Some degree of belief in the continuance of human life on 
earth may be said to be necessary as a basis for moral efiort. 
If we thought that our earth would be destroyed to-morrow, 
most of the values that we are engaged in promoting would 
lose their significance. It might still seem noble to perish 
calmly and heroically ; but there would not be much else tbat^ 
could be done. Some continuance of life is a necessary"" 
condition for most of the values that we seek to promote. 
And the more convinced we are of the prolongation of life, the 
more are we encouraged to pursue our activities. 

But many social groups are, at least in a limited sense, 
jmmortal ; and it is worth while to do what we can to promote 
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theii good, evea ii it is a good ia wMch we Biay aot, as iadi- 
laduals, expect to share. We have not yet forgotten the 
generous phrase-** Who dies if England lives „ 

That it would also be ^some encouragement to ns in our 
efioits to believe that the individuals who now exist, whom 
we love and who, to some extent, co-operate with ns in our 
efiorts, will not altogether cease to exist, can hardly be denied. 
Perhaps a stronger expression might legitimately be made. 
But it is doubtful whether it can be said to be a necessary 
postulate.^ Eveq^^ if we knew that the whole human race 
would perish utterly within a few years, it would still ceem to 
be right to try to promote their good in the meantime. 

In what sense a belief in the being of God can be held to be 
necessary, it is still more difficult' to determine. If we under- 
stand by God a Power by ' whom the supreme values are 
maintained or achieved, the belief in such a Power would be an 
encouragement to us in our efiorts, but only, it would seem, if 
we believed also that He somehow Stood in need of our efforts ; 
and it is not altogether easy to combine these two beliefs. 
Hence some have thought that, if we are to postulate a God 
at all, He must at least be thought of as a finite God. 

It may even be held that the existence of evil in any form 
is a proof that God cannot be supposed to be both perfectly 
good and omnipotent. This view may claim the support of a 
Dean.® On the other hand, it may be urged that moral 
goodness is so great a value that the existence of other forms 
of evil may be justified in so far as they are necessary for its 
cultivation and exercise. It seems clear that, in a Universe 
in which all the values were realized, there would be no |dace 

^ The most striking arguments in support of immortality in recent 
times are, I think, those contained in McTaggart’s book 8ome Bogmm 
of Religion, and in his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology ; but they are not 
based on ethical considerations. Nor are the more empirical evidences 
^ that are so much sought after in our own time. A discussion of them 
would not be hero in place, even if I were more competent than I am 
to undertake it* 

* See Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. 11., p. 341. RashdalFs 
view, however, is hedged round with so many qualifications that it is 
perhaps hardly fair to sum it up in a few words. I am not sure that 
his view was essentially difierent from the one that I am trying here to 
indicate briefly. 
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foT the effort to create values ; and, if we are right in thin'king » 
that moral goodness consists in this effort, even an omnipotent 
God might be supposed to provide this necessary condition. 

In this sense, it niiglit be maintainaii that the supreme Good is 
essentially rea!,^ though it has ip be progressively realized 
through the ponqiiest of evil. 

In any case, the problem that is here raised is not one that 
could be satisfactorily discussed in such a Manual as this. 

It' would seem that the belief -that is necessary for the moral 
life is simply the belief "that moral effort is needed, and that :it- 
is Botn* hopeless ; and perhaps this-, -is -sufficiently apparent 
without meta-physics. If a musician is justified in his efforts, 
as he surely is, without supernatural sanctions, a moralist is , , ' 
surely justified also. At the same time, I think it is true to say 
that the belief that the effort to .promote the 'highest values is 
not futile, is a considerable help in the effort to promote them. 
And perhaps it may be better for us that this belief should 
be a matter of faith rather than of definite knowledge. Too 
sure a knowledge might tend to paralyze our efforts. Hence, 
although ■ybe being of (|,od — or, as Plato might have put it, 
the reality of the “ Form of Good is an interesting meta- 
physical problem, just as human survival is,^ I am disposed 

^ Dr. Moor© lias objected to this use of the term “ real ” {Principia 
Mthim^ p. 120). I do not, of course, use it here in the sense of * existent,* 
but in the sense of being involved in the nature of things. Aristotle’s 
quaint phrase ro rl elmt (which appears to mean * what a thing had 
in it to be *) calls attention to the fact that the essential nature of a 
thing is not aiw’ays at once apparent, A young eagle is already an eagle, 
though it has not yet acquired that power of soaring which may bo 
regarded as one of its essential characteristics. I have, however, omitted 
a good deal of what was stated in this chapter in some of the earlier 
editions of the Manual. I am not convinced that it was erroneous; 
but I admit that it might be misleading, 

* I am not sure that Plato meant more by this than Professor Moor© 
means by the objectivity of Good. Reality is a somewhat elusive 
conception ; and an ethical textbook does not appear to me to he 
the right place to discuss it. 

® Some think that it can be shown empirically. The most interesting 
attempts in this direction are contained in the writiiigsof P. W. H. Myers 
and the French astronomer Plammarion : but the evidence adduced by 
them and others appears to be still open to a groat deal of doubt. See 
Ths Mind und ik P^ee in Mature by Dr. 0. I>» Broad. 
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to urge that neither of them mn be held to be a necessary 
postulate of the moral life. 

6* Metaphysics aai Ethics. — In some of the most conspicuous 
writings on Ethics* metaphysical conceptions are ¥ery promi- 
nent. They are so in the work of Plato and not jnnch less in 
that of Aristotle ; and, in modern times, in the writings of 
Spiiiozia, Hegel, Green, Bradley and others. It is very 
obvions, of course, that the ordinary citizen may live a very 
good life witho’iit the help of any definite metaphysical theory ; 
and it is hardly less obvious that a man may have a very 
excellent metaphysical theory — and indeed a very excellent 
ethical one as well — ^and yet be open to serious criticism in hi® 
own individual conduct. 

For most people, as Bradley has so strongly urged, their 
Station and its Duties supply al that is needed for the practical 
conduct of their lives. ■ It is true that they may often be in 
some perplexity — especially in our complicated modern world 
— ^as to the various, and sometimes conflicting, claims that are 
made upon them. The claims of th<rir families, their friends, 
their business, their district, their nation, their church, &c., 
may often appear to SoUfliot with one another ; and their own 
inherited temperaments may present difficulties in the effort 
to satisfy these claims. Hence they may find themselves, 
from time to time, in serious moral perplexities which even 
- serious reflection on the theoretical basis of Ethics may fafl 
to remove. 

If we are right in the general view to which we have been 
led, it seems best to regard these difficulties as due to the 
complexity of values. They turn on the relative importance 
of different elements in the complete Good that m aimed at, 
more or less consciously, in human life. The help that may 
be rendered by metaphysical reflection to the practical conduct 
of life does not appear to lie in any complete theory of the 
Universe and of the place of human life in it. Those who can 
profit by such theories must always be a somewhat limited 
number; and even. they may not arrive at any complete 
-asspance on the most fundamental issues. Their effort to. 
arrive at such an assurance may even interfere very seriously 
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witli their discharge of obTious obligations, Carlyle^s in.- 
jniictioa to ® do the duty that lies nearest ' is, in genera^ 
the best practical precept; and it is usually possible to 
apprehend this without any thoroiigh insight either into the 
general structure of society or into, the nature and significance 
of the Universe as a whole. 

Those who have learned to refiect on the problems of liie, 
however—a constantly increasing number“~do not^ find such 
refiection a sufficient basis for the conduct of life in its compli- 
cated relations. But it would seem that what is wanted is not 
a correct theory about the reality or unre^ty of Space and 
" Time, about the true nature of evolution, about the funda- 
mental relations between the mental and the material, or any 
of the other subjects with 'which philosophical speculation is 
concerned. What they want is rather some general assurance 
that it is really worth while to do the best that we know. 
This conviction may derive some help from metaphysical 
reflection, so far as such reflection leads us to see the place of 
value in the general structure of the universe. For most 
people this, must probably remain a matter of feeling or faith 
rather than of scientific or philosophical insight. Music, 
poetry, and other forms of art may 6any more direct con- 
viction than any philosophical theory. 

If, however, metaphysical reflection leads us — as I think it 
does— to the belief that the Universe in which we live can best 
be interpreted as the evolution of values that are implicit in 
its nature from the first, such a conviction is so great, a- help 
in the moral life that it may almost be said to be, for most 
reflective minds, a necessary condition of it. For most people, 
however, it must be a matter of faith, rather than of definite 
'knowledge. 

This is what I understand to have been meant by Bradley 
in the emphasis that is laid in his Ethical SiudiC'S on what he 
called ‘ Justification by faith.' The faith to which he refers 
is the conviction that the realization of Good is the^ purpose 
of Ife, and that that purpose may somehow be achieved, m 
■spite. of the imperfections that seem, to lie in,^all human efiorts 
towards it# That faith, it would seem, stands itself in some 
' 'need of Justification''; and it would seem^that, apart from 
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mny supeMiormal revelationsj it is the business of meta- 
.phfsics to provide, itj so la? as it can be provided., . 

This does not, of course^ mean that we have to wait for 
Metaphysics to tell us what is good. I tbinli: Dr, Moore is 
right in urging that Good pan be, at least to a large extent, 
clearly apprehended without metaphysical interpretation. 
The conviction that the realiEatioii of what we apprehend 
as good can be made and ought to be made the supreme 
object of' our endeavours, appears, to be the essence of 
religion. In that sense, and in that sense alone, it may be 
maintained that ^ the moral Efe depends ultimately apon a 
religious' convietion. 

It may be that this conviction involves a belief in God and 
Immortalitj ; but this is a question that belongs to Meta- 
. physics rather than to Ethics. We can have a firm conviction 
with regard to the importance of pursuing what is intrinsically 
good without any definite knowledge with regard to the 
possibility of realizing what is completely good.^ In any 
ease, it would seem that the conscious efiort to realize what 
is good is a necessary element in wj;iat is completely good— 
Le. that moral goodness is necessarily involved in the com- 
plete Good. In otlfez* words, its value is not merely instru- 
mental, but intrinsic. It is not necessary that we should have 
a comprehensive and finally satisfying outlook on the Cosmos 
as a whole. Wordsworth’s attitude may be the most '.truly 
' ^ human . 

* Enoagh if something from onr hands have power 
To live and act and serre the future hour, 

And if, as towards the siient tomb we go, » 

Through love and hope and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know.* 


I'!;':.';. 


^ Mr, Russell, in his very interesting Essay on ‘ The Free Man’s 
Worship * has urged that the essential values would retain their value 
even if human life were on the point of extinction, I think this is true ; 
but the eSort to promote these values would have become futile. Good 
would be good, though the heavens should fall ; but for the practice of 
virtue we need to have the earth below us and at least some vestige ol 
% mkf above. ^ 
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is a siifficieat basis for the. duty to^make an efiort. ■ Anything 
beyond this must be left to systeigaatic metaphysical theories. 


APPENDIX 



NOTE ON ETHICAL LITERAimE. 

T.hb. chief iHBctioii of ' such a handbook as this mast be, Ilk© that of 
Goldsmith’s village preacher, to “allure to brighter woricis and lead 
■.th© way*’*® . The “ brighter worlds ” In, this case are the works of the 
great masters of the science. To. these frequent references hiv© been 
given." throughout this sketch; but it may be worth whUe-iiow to make 
a few geii,©,ral remarks upon them, and to indicate the order in which 
they may be most profitably read. The precise order in %Yhich they 
■. shoiild b© taken wifi of course depend partly on individual taste, and 
partly on the amount of time at the student’s disposal, 

- h'or the majority of readers, I believe that Ml’s UtiUtarianuM' will 
b© found^ one of the most easy and interesting books to begin upon; 
and it will give a good general impres^on of the Hedonistic point of 
view. If thought desirable, the concluding chapter on Justice may bo 
omitted on a first reading. The study of the whole book may be 
accompanied by a reference to the criticjsms contained in Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics, 

Portions of Kant ought flso to be read at an early date. The student 
will soon find that modem Ethics, like modem Philosophy generally, 
turns largely upon him. The first two sections of the Metaphysic of 
Morals (to be found in Abbott’s Kants Theory of Ethics) will be found 
comparatively easy, even by students who have not read anything on 
Metaphysics, and will convey a fair undemtanding of Kant’s general 
position*, but it is difficult to proceed far in Kant’s ethical system 
without some Icnowledge of his metaphysical principles.^ 

The student who has mastered the general principles of Mill and 
Kant will have a fair idea of the bases of the Utilitarian and,, the 
idealistic systems of morals. Those who wish to go moi*© fully into 
the modem developments of these points of view must read Sidgwick’s 
Methods of BthtcS and Green’s Prolegomena, Of these two. Green’s is 
the more d^cult to understand, on account of his strongly metaphysical 
point of view. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics^ however, will give the 
student great assistance in following the line of Green’s argument. 
BrndleyB Ethical Sttidies was, for a long time, out of print; but a 
second edition has now been issued. It is more brightly written than 
Green’s FroUgmieim^ and gives a better view of Hegelian Ethics, It 
should be read by all students at an early stage, 

^ !Ui08© who are prepared to go fully into Kant’s point of vieir will 
ind invaluable aid in Oaird’s Critical Ph^sophy of Kmt 
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Sidgvdck’ft book h&n tbe advantage of snppljing tbe student not only 
witb the best statement of the modem Utditariaa point of view, bat 
also with the best oritiefsm of Intidtioiiism. For a statement ol th© 
Intnitionist point of view by one of its own adherents, reference may b© 
made to Martin©aii*s ^'^fpes of Ethical Thfiorp, An elementary student^ 
however, would probably find this book somewhat confusing. 

The chief books written from the Dvoiutioiiist point ox view are 
Spencer^a Eata^of MiMes,^ Stephen’s Science of Mihics, and Alexander’s 
■.Mord . Order amd Progrees.^ Each of these possesses special merits of 
Its own. Prof. Alexander’s book seems to me the most profound of 
the three; but for this vexy reason it may perhaps be the most difficxilt 
■ior an elementaxy student. Sir L, Stephen’s book, being by a ■ man of 
letteis, is vrritten in remarkably clear and . vigorcgis English, .and W'EI 
probably be found the most pleasant to read. ■ It is also in some respects 
the most suggestive, Spencer’s work has the advantage of forming 
part ol a complete and comprehensive speculative system; and the way 
in which he connects Ethics with the various other departments of 
knowledge gives his hook a peculiar interest and stimulating power, 
©specially perhaps for young students. Otherwise, it does not seem to 
m© so satisfactoiy as the work of either of the other two. 

While, however, the more recent books wfii naturally have a certain 
attraction for the student, besought not to neglect the older master* 
pieces. Plato’s Eepublic and ^Aristotle’s Mthic^ are still in many 
respects the greatest woriis on Ethics that w© possess; and every 
serious studi^t ought to rea^ them at as early a point in his course as 
he finds possible, Spinoza’s Ethics is a veiy difficult book, and can 
only be fully appreciated by an advanced* stndent of Metaphysics,^ 


* Now Fart I. of The PrincipUs of Ethics, 

•Chapters V. and VI. in Darwin’s Descent of Mm may also be 
referred to. But the treatment of this ^ subject there is slight and 
supeificial. 

* 3b connection with these, Bosanquet’s Companion to Platons MepMm 
and Muirhead’s Ohapiere from AristotWs Ethics may be used. See also 
the Commentaries by Nettlesbip and Stewart, 

^Students who desire to read Spinoza; will derive great assistance 
from Principal ' Caird’s excellent monograph. in Blackwood’s PMlo- 
■sophical Classics.” Those who read German will find Ids whole system 
expounded very fully and ’Wlth' extraordinary clearness and brilliancy 
In Kuno Fischer’s Qeschichte der muem Philosophies I., ii. For a 
shorter account, students may be referred to the article on “ Cartesian" 
iim ” in the Encyclopaedia BfUannim, Spinoza, as a pur© Betermiiiiat, 
and as one who wholly excludes the conception of ideals or of final 
causes, may be said to begin by denying the possibility of Ethics. 
Ha treats it as a positive or natural histoiy ecience, not as a 
normative science. But as he goes on with the development of 
his he is le^|, in spit® of himself, to admit the conception 
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Tiie same remark m on the whole trae of HegeFe PMhsopkk dm MmMi 
— a great book» which was translated into EngHsh hj S, W. Dyde. Some 
of the most Important points in HegeFs system are, however, reproduced' 
'.|n o simple and interesting form in Dewey’s OntUnes ofa Critiml Theorp 
o/ Mthicd} Bradley’s Ethical Studies also represepts the Hegelian point 
of view; and this most interesting and stimiilatiiig work is. happily now 
reprinted*® Among other works of historical Importance, which the 
student may profitably read, may be mentioned Butlef’s Sermmw and 
.Busertuiion II,. (“Of the Nature of 'Virtue”), ^ Treatise^ on' 

Human Naiuf% Books H. and III., or Dmertaiion on tM Passions 
and Inquiry eomeming the Principles of Morals^ Adam Smith’s ' Theory 
of Moral Sentimentf Bentham’s Prmciples of Morals and Legishtion^ 
’Bmon'B Me Augmen$St Books VII. and VIII., and Hobbes’s 
On Kantian Ethics, Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Immanuef Kant Is 
incomparably the best authority. 

Many other useful books might be mentioned. Students who read 
German will find Paulsen’s System der Eihikf Hofiding’s Ethih^ Wundt’s 
Eihik, and SimmeFs Einleitung in die Moralwiss&nschaft of the greatest 
value.* The eccentric and perverse writings of F. Nietzsche (many of 
which have now been translated) are stimuiating and have some critical 
value. In French the writings of Renouvier, Guyan, Fouill^e, and 
Bergson will be found particularly §ugge8tive. For Social Ethics 
Comte’s Politique Positive is invaluable.* I may also mention Taylor’s 
Problem of Conduct (an original and striking work), RashdalFs Theory 
of Good and Evil, J. Seth’s Study of Ethit^l Principles, Sprley’s Ethics 
of Naturalism,'* The Moral Life, and Recent Tendencies in Ethics, Moore’s 
Principia as well as hir smaller Ethics, Clifiord’s Lectures and Essays, 

of an ideal or end in human life, and even of a certain “ immanent 
finality ” in nature. This point is well brought out by Principal Caird 
(op, eik, pp. 270, 304). 

HegeFs Philosophy of History (translated in Bohn’s Series) will 
also be found very interesting. 

® Bosanquet’s Civilisation of Christendom — a collection of Essays on 
Applied Ethics — ^is also written from this point of view, 

* A fairly complete list of important English works on Ei^hics, 
arranged according to schools, will be found at the end of Muirhead’s 
Elements of Ethics, 

* This is particularly valuable on the side of Applied Ethics. It was 
translated by Prof. F. Thilly. 

* The last-named is almost purely critical, 

* For a summary of Comte’s point of view see Caird’s Social Philosophy 
and Religion of Comte, For the history of social Ethics before Comte 
reference may be made to Janet’s Histoire de la Science Politique; also 
to the same writer’s PMlosophie de la lUvoluiion franqaise, SainUSimm 
$t h Samt-Simmisme, and Les Origines du Socialisme contemporain. 
See also MohFs Geschickte und Ldteratur der Stmtswiasenschafien, 

® Containing extremely valuable criticisms of the IJtilitarian and 
Evolutionist schools. # 
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McTaggart®® Siudm in Hegelian Coamdogy^ ' Lotze^B FmcHml PMkh 
mpJiy, Dewey and Twfts® Mhim^ J. Laird’s Btvdim in Moral Pkihmphy^ 
MacCnnn’s Mikics of Ciiizemkip, L. T. Hobiionsa’s Maiioml 9ood, 
Boyce’s Meligious Aipect of Philosophy, Hocking’® E%ma% Paiute, 
md its Msmaking, and W. M* UrbaiiiB Valnation: tlm Thmry of 
Valm. In fciie Hlstoiy of EtMos, in addition to tbe sbort his- 
tories by SMgwick and Rogens and Ibo. the ' statements- contained ■ 
in General HIsiories of Philosophy (e.g.- teller’s, Janet , and'' S^ailies’, 
Handing’s, and Kimo Fischer’s), reference ■ may ■ be made to Lecky’s 
Sistonj of Enropmn Morals, to Stephen’s' English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, and (for readers of German) to Ziegler’s EiUh der 
Qriechen mnd Momern and Gesckichte der Chrutlichen Eihik, and to 
Jodi’s Gpschichie der neuern EthiK Stephen’s h^k on The. English 
UUUiarims is very valuable; and the accoimts of UtEitarianism by 
Aibee, and of Evolutionist Ethics by C* M. WiMiams will be found useful 
with reference to these schools. The very brdliant book by Sir Henry 
Jones on Browning as a Philosophical and Meligious Teacher throws 
much light on difficult ethical problems, Notices of current literature 
on the subject, as well as discussions on particular points, will be found 
from time to time in the pages of Mind, of tho Jornnul of Philosophical 
Studies, of the Philosophical Peview, and of the International Journal 
of Ethics, Dr. Hastings* Encyqfopaedm of Eehgion and Ethics contains 
a great mass of material bearing on the subject. Special reference may 
be made to the article on ** Ethics ” 


' in it by Prof. Muirhead. On the 
psychological questions that are involved in the study of Ethics, I 
believe there is no more reliable authority than Professor Stout. His 


excellent Manual may be read, with great a^sfiatage, either before or 
in conjunction wdth the present work. 
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Meinong, Prof. A., on value, 117 
Metaphysics, 15 

— ultimate problem of, 4.08 seq. 
Mill, J, S., on ethology, 44 

— on pleasure as the object of 

desire, 56-7 

parts of happiness, 69 -Gi) 


LA BOOK , right of man to, 290 

— duty of, 309 

.Laird, J., referred to, 186, 319 
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Mill, J. S., Ills view of motives and 
intentions, 108-9 

— referred to, 1S3 
— - quoted, 140 

— argument ... for , iitilltariam^, 
169, 173-4 

— on higlier happiness, 178 * 

quantity and quality of 

pleasures, 187 

Nautical Almanack, 201 

— society, 278 , ■ 

justice, 303 

moral obligatii:^(, 321 

Milton, on love of freedom, 291 

religion as a dividual 

movable,” 357 
cloistered virtue, 363 

— quoted, 371 
Mirabeau, referred to, 326 
Moore, Br. G. E., on moral 

judgment, 117 

utilitarianism, 175 

definition of Good, 219 

naturalistic fallacy, 221 

beauty and goodness, 221 

seq, 

intrinsic good, 227^ ^ 

organic unity, 280 

Moral consciousness, development 
of, 9 

— development, 31, 149 

— law, the, 99 

— conflict, 99-100 

— judgment, growth of, 100 

— genius, 102 

— coimoisseur, tbe, 113 
— ' sense, 143 

— reason, 151 seq, 

— life, a process of growth, 196 

seq. 

— ideals, origin of, 203 

— sanctions, 247 seq. 

— laws, nature of, 304 seg, 

— education, 334, 330 seq. 

— reformer, 348 seq. 

— evils, 366 
progress, 386 seq. 

— universe, the, 388 


Morals and evolution, 196 seq. 

— natural selection In, 202 

— minor, 319-20 

— primitive and modern, com- 

pared, ^6-8 

Morgan, Prof. C. L., 31, 86': ■ 
Morris, Wm., referred to, 293, 359 
Moti%*e, meaning off 50 seq. 

— relation of, to intention, 52 seq. 
to ifleasure, 53-4 

— reason as a, 61-2 

— constitution of, 62-3 

— as object of the moral judg- 

ment, 107-11 ^ 

sanction, 248 

Muirhead, J. H., on feeling, 284 

— quoted, 289 

— on a good and a bad artisan, 

324 

courage and temperance, 336 

generosity, 337 

— referred to, 283, 370 
l\IuSerji, Prof., referred to, 107 
Music ill education, 360 

Must, 135-6, 244 


NAPOLKON, referred to, 360 
Natural selection, in morals, 202 
seq. 

Naturalistic Fallacy, 221-2 
Nature, law of, 141 ^seq. 
Necessitarians, 76 
Necessity, essential to morals, 74-5 
Nelson, 187 

Newman, 233 ^ 

Nietzsche, F., his ethical doctrine, 
211 

— on transvaluaiion of values, 

231-2, 240 

Normative studies, 5 seq. 

— study, ethics as a, 4 


OBJECT of desire, 50 seq. 

— its relation to pleasure, 172 

— pleasure inseparable from, 180 
Obligation, 252 
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Obligation and rights, 289-00 
commandments, 304 

— duties of perfect and imperfect, 

321-2 

— new, 394 mq. » 

Ought, 134 seq„ 245 seq, 

anci “ can,”^73 

— iiedomstic^'se of, 168 

— Bentham on, 169 

— as the social imperative, 286 
Owen, Robert, 72 


Pleasure and desire (note on), 63-4 

— only reasonable thing to seek, 

169 

— quantity of, 170-1 

~-*of others and our own, 1 73 

— as sense of value, 176-7 
inseparable from object, 180-2 

— no calculus of, 182-3 
Pleasures, quality of, 178-9 

— sum of ; is not pleasure, 182-3 
Political Economy,, 256 

— its relation to ethics, 21,-2 
Politics anc^ethics, 21 . 

Pope, quoted, 44, 274-5 
Practical reason, dualism of, 175 
Practice, bearing of theory on, 

258 $eq. 

Progress, respect for, 306 

— moral, 386 seg. 

Propagandism, 394 aeq. 

Property, right and obligation of, 

292-3 

*— respect for, 307 
Psychological hedonism, 63 aeq, 

in relation to ethical, 168-9 

Psychology and ethics, 17-8, 26 

^idiication, 23, 339 seq, 

universe of desire, 36 

Public opinion and law, 288 
Punishment, 373 $eq, 
justification of, 373 

— theories of, 374 seg, 

— Hegel’s theory, 380 
Purpose, 47, 69 

Pursuit, pleasures of, 63-4, 66, 81-4 
Pythagoreans, 120 


PAlNj^as negative of pleasure, 59 
Pa ley, 246-7 

Paradox of hedonism, 66 
p- — — duty, 346 

— Bradley’s, 347 seq, 

J’armemdes, 120 
Pascal, 310 
Passion, 61, 127 

Pa, ton, H. J., 222 

Paul, quoted, 78, 311 * 

Pedantry, 325 

People, the Ethos of a, 242-3, 330, 
347 aeq- 

Perfection, 196 aeq, 

— explanations of, 196 seg. 
Pqgsimists, 3 

Philosophy and ethics, 11, 20-1 
Ph3n5ical science and ethics, 16 
Pigou, Prof., 22 
Plain man,” 158 

Plato, hiS view of virtue ds an 
■ art, 9 

— - — Ideal theory, 123 
—• not Utopian, 265 

— his view of ethics, 275 

— on commimity of goods, 292-3 
the virtues, 333-4 

— referred to, 257, 285, 205 
Pleasure as a motive, 53-4 
the only object of desire, 54 

seg, 

— ambiguiiy of, 55-6 

— of pursuit, 56-7, 60 I 

•— pain as a negative, of, 68-9 I 

— and pleasures, 58-9, 172 i 


RASHBALL, Bean, on pleasure, 
184-5 

— . — ideal utilitarianism, 188-9 
— casuistry, '31 2 aeq, 

-- referred to, 117, 319, 347, 361, 
383 

Reason and will, 60-X 

— passion, 127-8 

law of, 161 seg, 

— authority of, 254 
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Hellpction and action, 89 

llie moral life, 347 seq. 

Reformation, punisiiment as 
agent, 378 

Reformer, the moral, 348 « 

— function of, 390-1 

Reid, 125 ' 

Religion, 407 

— and Ethics, 405 

Remorse, 378 
Renan, quoted, 79 
Responsibility, 81-4, 377 
•Revenge, 375 ^ 

Right, 1-2 ■ : 

— the, and the good, 128, 227-8 
Righteousness, 138 
Rightness, subjective and objec- 
tive, 228 seq. 

Rights and obligations, 289-90, 
305 

— of man, defined and discussed, 

290 seq, 

— ultimate meaning of, 294 
Ritchie, Prof, D. G., referred to, 52 
Roman Ethics, 102 
Rossjgnol, J. E. Le, on Wollaston, 

153 # ^ 

Rousseau, 293 
Rules, 2 

— conflict of, inevitable, 309 

— conventional, 319-20 

— of conduct, 325 
Buskin, on value, 18 

— his view of economics, 22 

— on taste, 144, 337 

honesty in art, 340 

— ~ referred to, 149, 365 
Russell, Mr. B., quoted, 39, 410 


Science, positive and normative, 
4-5 

— practical, 5-6 

— and art, 11-12 

— ■ physical, its relation to ethics, 

• 45 ■ • ■ .. ■ 

Seeley, Sir J., quoted, 97-8 
Self, a man’s, 77-8'^ 

— the ideal,” 117 

— realization of, as the end, 215 

— the social, 270 sixq. 
Self-consistency, meaning of, 162 

■ seq, ' • ' ' , 

denial, 391 * 

examination, 354 

— and the monastic life, 356-7 
Self-realization through self-sacri-^. 

fice, 273-4 

test of social progress, 299 eeq. 

Sense, moral, 113, 143 seq. 
Sentiment, 36-6 
Servant and master, 396 
Shaftesbury, 144 seq.^ 247 
Shakespeare, quoted, 41, 42, 100, 
Ji20, 194, 367 

Shana, A. F., referredio, 44, 70 
Sidgwick, H., on Mill’s Utilitari- 
anism, 55-6 

the paradox of hedonism, 

56-7 

pleasmes of pursuit, 63-5 

— his relation to Kant, 156, 174 

— on ethical and psychological 
^ hedonism, 167-8 

egoistic hedonism, 171 

— his proof of universalistio 

hedonism, 172 seq. 

— criticisms on, 181 

— on intrinsic value, 218 

justice, 302 

casuistry, 315 seq. 

— referred to, 151 

vSimmel, Georg, his view of 
ethics, 13, 263 
Sin, 370-2 

— “ besetting,” 356 

Smith, Adam, his view of ethics, 
113 sea. 


SANCTION, 247 ^eq. 

Satan, 367 

Satisfaction of desires, 166-7 

— different feelings of, 179 
Schiller, his criticism of Kant, 159- 

60 

— referred to, 320 
Schopenhauer, referred to, 74 
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Stephen, Sir L., on social tissue, 
279 

the family, 295 

Stoics, ideal of, 130 

— jT^ierred to, 143, 193 

— estimate of a good man, 276 
Spoilt, G, F,* on appetite, 32 

— referred to, 32, 93 

— on voluntary action, 81 
Syllogism, the moral, 242-4 


Smith, Adam, on love, 31 1 

— referred to, 311, 321, 324 

— on positive merit, 321 

— •— justice and morals of Charles 

II.’s tim©.- 341 ^ 

— justice and, 331 

Social pkEosop^, 21, 240 seq, 

— eqiiilibrinmfthe, 201 

unity and conscience, 281 seq. 

— imperative, the, 286 
— ~ contract, 293 

— institutions, 294 seq, 

— order, respect for, 307-8 

— corri^ption, 383-4 

— evolution, 386-S 
Socialism, commandment of, 300 
m- and individualism, 301 
Society and the individual, 271 seq, 

a,. unity, 272,", 

— an organism, 279 
Sociology and ethics, 26-7 

— (note on), 91-3 

Socrates, referred to, 9 • 

— his ethics, 62, 71-2, 121-2 

— on virtue as knowledge, 259 

Sophists, m-1 • 

Soriey, Prof., referred to, 99, 205 
Spencer, H., referred to, 16, 263, 

* 288, 306 

— his view of conduct, 69 
pleasure, 198 

— on development of life, 196 

ethics, 198 seq, 

meaning of Good, 220 • 

— — .objective rightness, 230 

— the conciliation of egoism 
and altruism, 272-3 

ideal man, 286 

Spinoza, referred to, 126, 268 

— on blessedness, 171, 180, 216 
Spontaneity, animal, 76 
Springs of action, 107 

State, the, 298 
and duties, 208-9 
Status and contract, 293 
Stephen, Sir L,, quoted, 138 

— on Samuel Clarke’s Ethics, 142 

— — efficiency, 201 


TASTE, the moral, 145 , 

Taylor, Prof: A. E., 3, 215, 232 
Teleology, need of, 203-6 
— and Spencer’s view of evolu- 
tion, 206 

Temperance as a virtue, 333 seg., 
S9lseq. 

Theophrastus, 123 
Titcheneri 3B* B., referred to, 69 
Tolstoy, referred to, 365 
Transvaiuation of values, 232 
Truth, respect for, 308-9, 315 


UNIVSeSE of desire, 34 seq, 

— higher and lower, 165-6, 213-5 

— and satisfaction, 179 

— broad and narrow', 367 
^ — the moral, 388-9 

— moral and remorse, 390 

— contradiction in our inner, 389 

Urban, W* M., referred to, 224 
Utilitarianism, Mill an exponent 
■ 'of, a73.4''\ 

— • theory of, 176 seq, 

— its motives to seek the general 

happiness, 248 seq, 
practical value of, 261-2 


VALUE, 18, 218-19 

— and pleasure, 176-7, 5cg, 

— as end, 211 

— transvaiuation of, 232 
Vice, 368 seq. 
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V ices as virfciies of early civilisa- 
tion, 366 

— ciassification of, 369 

\ irtue, a kind of knowledge, 72 

— use of term, 329 

Virtues, 328, se^, 362-3 * 

— and states of society, 320 * 

— relative to social functions, 329 
-- tlie cardinal, 333 seq. 

— what are f.hey ? 383-4 
seif-regard |ng and altruistic, 

334 seq. 

— four classes of, 33^ 

— inner side of, 363 

— as outer fact and inward 

character, 393-4 

Voluntary action, natiire of, 79-80 

WALLACK, W., .167 
Want and appetite, 31 seg. 

— prior to satisfaction, 57 
War, when justi6ed, 384 
Ward, I)r., referred to, 31 

— quoted, 70 

Ward, Mrs, Humphrey, quoted, 


Watson, J. B., referred to, 40 
Wedgwood, Miss, on the influence 

of moral ideals, 308 
Welfare, 236 

Whitman, W#lt, referred to, 346 
, — quoted, 360, ;,387,':' ' 
Will and art, 7 
► *— the good, 10-ii>104-6 

— and wish, 40- 1 

I act, 41 

I *— force of, 42 
j — and character, 67-8 

reason, 60-2 

^ — freedom of, 72-3 • 

-- that wills nothing, 157 

— higher and iow'er forms of, 166 
^ Wmingly wicked,” 230 
Wisdom, a virtue, 335, 338 
Wish, an effective desire, 38 

— suppressed, 38-9 

— and will, 40-1 
Wollaston, referred to, 152-3 
Wc^en, rights of, 296, 394 
Wordsworth, quoted, 19, 88, 159, 

359 

i Worl^hop, the, 295 $iq^ 
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